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BOOK  VI. 

f 

Schemes  for  difcoveriiig'  Peru* 

|n  ROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  dif- 
covered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  firft  obfcure  hints  concerning  the  opu¬ 
lent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  com- 
'munication,  the  wifhes  and  fchemes  of  every 
enterprifing  perfon  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and 
Panama  were  turned  ^towards  the  wealth  of 
thofe  unknown  regions.  In  an  age  when  the 
Ipirit  of  adventure  was  fo  ardent  and  vigorous, 
that  large  fortunes  were  wafted,  and  the  moft 
alarming  dangers  braved,  in  purfuit  of  difco- 
veries  merely' poflible,  the  fainteft  ray  of  hope 
'  was  followed  with  eager  expeftation ,  and  the 
flighteft  information  was  fufficient  to  infpire 
fuch  perfeft  confidence,  as  condufted  men  to 
the  moft  arduous  undertakings,  a) 

Unfuccefsful  for  fome  time. 

% 

Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fitted 
out  in  order  to  explore  and  take  poffeffion  of 
the  conntries  to  the  eaft  of  Panama,  but  under 
the  conduft  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and  xe- 

a)  See  NOTE  I. 
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fources  were  unequal  to  the  attempt,  b)  As 
the  excurfions  of  thofe  adventurers  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme, 
a  mountainous  region  covered  with  woods, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  extremely  unhealthy ,  they 
returned  with  difmal  accounts  cencerning  the 
diftrelTes  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  and 
the  unpromifingafpeft  of  the  places  which  they 
had  vifited.  Damped  by  thefe  tidings,  the  rage 
for  difcovery  in  that  direftion  abated;  and  it 
became  the  general  opinion,  that  Balboa  had 
founded  vihonary  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  Indian,  ill  underftood,  or  calculated  to 
deceive. 

Undertaken  by  Pizarro ,  Almagro,  and  Luqueij^ 

But  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  in  Pa¬ 
nama,  on  whom  the  circumftances  which  de¬ 
terred  others  made  fo  little  impreffion,  that,  at 
the  very  moment  when  all  confidered  Balboa’s 
expeftations  of  difcovering  a  rich  country,  by 
fleering  towards  the  eaft,  as  chimerical,  they 
refolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his  fcheme* 
The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  were 
Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Her¬ 
nando  Luque„  Pizarro  was  the  natural  fon  of 
a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a  very 
low  woman,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  fate 

b)  Caiaiicha  Chronica,  loo. 
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>\^hich  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful^ 
love,  had  been  fo  totally  neglefted  in  bisyouth'" 
by  the  author  of  his  birth ,  that  he  feems  to 
have  deftined  him  never  to  rife  beyond  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  mother.  In  confequence  of  this 
‘  ungenerous  idea,  he  fet  him,  when  bordering 
on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.  But  the  afpiring 
mind  of  young  Pizarro  difdaining  that  ignoble 
occupation,  he,  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge, 
enlifted  as  a  foldier,  and,  after  ferving  fome 
years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which, 
by  opening  fuch  a  boundlefs  range  to  aftive  ta-  • 
lents,  allured  every  adventurer  whofe  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.  There 
Pizarro  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  With  a 
temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  con- 
ilitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he  was  fore- 
moft  in  every  danger,  patient  under  thegreatefi: 
hardfhips,  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue.  Though  % 
fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read  ,  he 
was  foon  confidered  as  a  man  formed  to  com¬ 
mand.  Every  operation  cemmitted  to  his  con- 
du6l  proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare 
'conjunftion,  he  united  perfeverance  with  ardour, 
and  was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he  was 
bold  in  forming  bis  plans.  By  engaging  early 
in  aftive  life,  without  any  refource  but  his 
own  talents '  and  indullry,  and  by  depending 
on  himfelf  alone  in  his  Rruggles  to  emerge  from 
obfcurity,  he  acquired  fuch  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  affairs,  and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to 
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ailame  a  fuperlor  part  in  condufting  the  former^ 
and  in  governing  the  latter,  c) 
f  Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defcent 
as  Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other 
a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the 
camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the 
foldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefa¬ 
tigable  aftivity,  or  infurmountable  conftancy  iu 
enduring  the  hardfhips  infeparablc  from  mili¬ 
tary  fervice’ in  the  New  World.  But  in  AU 
inagro  thefe  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the 
ppennefs,  generofity,  and  candour,  natural  to 
men  whole  profeffion  is  arms;  in  Pizarro,  they 
were  united  with  the  addrefs,  the  craft,  and 
the  diillmulation  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purpofes,  and  with  fagacity 
to  penetrate  into  thofe  of  other  men. 

Hernando  de  Liique  was  an  eccleliaftick, 
who  afted  both  as  priefc  and  fchoolmafler  at 
panama,  and  by  means  which  the  contempora¬ 
ry  writers  have  not  defcribed,  had  amafled 
riches  that  infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  rifing 
to  greater  eminence. 

Terms  of  their  affociation. 

Sucli  were  the  men  deftined  to  overturn 
one  of  the  moft  extenfive  empires  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  authorifed  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor 

c)  Herrera  ,  dec.  S  &  2,  paiTitn»  dec.  iv.  lib.  yj.  e.,  107.  Go- 
Hill.  0.  14^3.  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  p. 
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of  Panama.  Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole 
fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pizarro  ,  the  leaA 
wealthy  of  the  three  ,  as  he  could  not  throw 
fo  large  a  fum  as  his  affociates  into  the  common 
flock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of  greateil: 
fatigue  and  danger ,  and  to  command  in  perlbn 
the  armament  which  was  to  go  firft  upondifco- 
very.  Almagro  offered  to  conduft  the  fupplies 
of  provilions  and  reinforcements  of  troops ,  of 
which  Pizarro  might  ffand  in  need.  Luque  was 
to  remain  at  Panama  to  negociate  with  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  fuperintend  whatever  Vv^ascarr^dng 
on  for  the  general  intereff.  As  the  fpirit  of  en- 
thuliafm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  New  World  ,  and  by  that  llrange 
union  both  acquired  an  increafe  of  force,  this 
confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice  was ' 
confirmed,  by  the  molt  folemn  aft  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  a  confecrated 
hoft  into  three,  and  referving  one  part  to  him- 
felf,  gave  the  other  two  to  his  afibciates,  of 
which  they  partook;  and  thus,  in  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contraft  of  which 
plunder  and  bloodfhed  were  the  objefts.  d) 

Their  firft  attempt,  attended  with  little  fuccefi'» 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more 
fuited  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  af~  ^ 
'fociates,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enter- 
prife  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro  fet 

d)  Herrera,  dect  libf  vi*  c,  I3»  Zarate,  lib*  i*  c*  i, 
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fail  from  Panama  (Nov.  14,  1524)  with  a 
fingle  veilel,  of  fmalj  burden,  and  a  hundred 
and  twelve  men.  But  in  that  age,  fo  little  were 
the  Spaniards  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  climate  in  America,*  that  the  time  which 
Pizarro  chofe  for  his  departure  was  the  molt 
improper  in  the  whole  year;  the  periodical 
winds,  which  were  then  fet  in,  being  diredly 
adverfe  to  the  courfe  which  he  purpofed  to  ^ 
fteer.  e)  After  beating  about  for  feventy  days,  1 
with ’much  danger  and  incelfant  fatigue,  Pi¬ 
zarro  s  progrefs  towards  the  fouth-eaft  was  not 
greater  than  what  a  fkilful  navigator  will  now 
make  in  as  many  hours.  He  touched  (  1525  ) 
at  feveral  places  on  the  coail  of  Tierra  Firmer 
,  but  found  every  where  the  fame  uninviting' 
countr}^  which  former  adventurers  had  deferibed  ; 
the  low  grounds  converted  into  fwamps  by  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  the  higher,  covered  with 
impervious  woods;  few  inhabitants,  and  thofe 
fierce  and  hoilile.  Famine,  fatigue,  frequent 
rencounters  with  the  natives,  and  above  all, 
the  diftempers  of  a  moift,  fultry  climate,  com¬ 
bined  in  wafting  his  flender  band  of  followers. 
The  undaunted  refolution  of  their  ,  leader  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  for  fome  time,  to  fuftain  their 
fpirits,  although  no  fign  had  yet  appeared  of 
difeovering  thofe  golden  regions  to  which  he' 
had  promifed  to  conduft  them.  At  length,  he 
“was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhofpitable  coaft, 

I  and 

o)  Herrera,  dec,  4,  lib,  ii.  c,  Xerez,  p,i  179, 
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and  retire  to  Chuchama,  oppofite  to  the  pearl 
iilands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
provilions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port 
with  feventy  men,  Hood  direftly  towards  that 
part  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  his  affociate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he 
landed  his  foldiers ,  who,  in  fearching  for  their 
companions,  underwent  the  fame  diftreiles,  and 
were  expofed  to  the  fame  dangers,  which  had 
driven  them  out  of  the  country.  Repulfed  at 
length  by  the  Indians  in  a  fharp  connift  ,  in 
which  their  leader  loH  one  of  his  eyes  by  the 
wound  of  an  arrow,  they  like  wife  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the 
place  of  Pizarro's  retreat  (  June  24.  )  where 
they  found  fome  confolation ,  in  recounting  to 
each  other  their  adventures,  and  comparing 
their  fufferings.  As  Afmagro  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  the  province  of 
Popayan,  where  bo  h  the  country  and  inhabit- 
\  ants  appeared  with  a  more  protnifing  afpeft, 
that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fufficient  to 
determine  fuch  fanguine  projeftors  not  to  abandon 
their  fcheme  ,  notwithflanding  all  that  they  had 
fuffered  in  profecuting  it.  f) 

They  refume  the  undertaking,  1526. 

.Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
recruiting  their  fhattered  troops.  But  what  he 

f)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii  c.  Ii,  i;;.  See  NOTE  H. 
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andPizarro  had  fafFered,  gave  his  countrymen 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea  ,  of  the  fervice,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  levy  fourfcore 
men.  g)  Feeble  as  this  reinforcement  was,  they 
did.  not  hefitate  about  refuming  their  operations. 
After  a  long  feries  of  difailers  and  difappoint- 
ments,  not  inferior  to  thofe  which  the^^  had  al¬ 
ready  experienced,  part  of  the  armament  reach¬ 
ed  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  coaft  of 
Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez  ,  to  the  fouth 
of  the  river  ofEmeraulds,  they  beheld  a  country 
more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had 
yet  difcovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  na¬ 
tives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  ftuffi 
and  adorned  with  feveral  trinkets  of  gold  and 
filver. 

But,  notwithllanding  thofe  favourable  ap¬ 
pearances,  magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by 
the  vanity  of  the  perfons  ;^vho  brought  the  re¬ 
port  from  Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  imagina¬ 
tion  of  thofe  who  liHened  to  them,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  durf:  not  venture  to  invade  a  country 
fo  populous  with  a  handful,  of  men  enfeebled 
by  fatigue  and  difeafes.  They  retired  to  the 
fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remained 
with  part  of  the  troops,  and  his  affiociate  re¬ 
turned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing  fuch  a 
reinforcement,  as  might  enable  them  to  take 
polfeffion  of  the  opulent  territories,  whofe  exift- 

ence  feemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful,  h) 

/ 

g)  Zarate  ,  lib.  i»  c.  i.  f 

li)  Xerez,  iSl*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  13,  . 
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rizarro  recalled  by  the  governor  of  Panama. 

I 

But  fome  of  the  adventurers,  lefs  enter- 

prliing,  or  lefs  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having 

fecretly  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their 

fufferings  and  Ioffes  to  their  friends  at  Panama, 

Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception 

from  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  had  fucceeded 

Pedrarias  in  the  government  of  that  fettlement. 

After  weighing  the  matter  with  that  cold  oeco- 

/ 

nomical  prudence  which  appears  the  firil  of 
all  virtues  to  perfons  whofe  limited  faculties 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great 
defigns,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  attended 
with  fuch  certain  wafle  of  men ,  to  be  fo  de¬ 
trimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that 
he  not  only  prohibited  the  railing  of  new  levies, 
but  difpatched  a  veffel  to  bring  home  Pizarro 
and  his  companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo. 
Almagro  and  Luque ,  though  deeply  affefted 
with  thofe  meafures ,  which  they  could  not 
prevent,  and  duril  not  oppofe  ,  found  means 
of  communicating  their  fentiments  privately  to 
Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquifh  an 

enterprife  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
♦ 

hopes  ,  and  the  only  means  of  reeftablifhing 
their  reputation  and  fortune,  wdiich  w^ere  both 
on  the  decline. 

'  Perfifts  in  his  deOgn. 

Tizarro’s  mind,  bent  with  inflexible  obfll- 
nacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  needed  no  incentive 

A  2 
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.  topeiTiilin  the  fchetne.  He  peremptorily  refuf-, 
ed  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama’s  orders, 
and  employed  all  his  addrefs  and  eloquence  in 
peiTuading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But 
the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had  been 
expofed  were  Rill  lo  recent  in  their  memories^ 
and  the  thoughts  of  revifiting  their  families  and 
friends  after  a  long  abfence,  rufhed  with  fucli 
joy  into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew 
a  line  upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  permitting 
iuch  as  wifhed  to  return  home  to  pafs  over 
it ,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans  in 
Ills  fervice  had  refolution  to  remain  with  their 
commander,  i) 

This  imall^  but  determined  band,  whofe 
names  the  Spanifh  luilorlans  record  with  de- 
ferved  praife ,  as  the  perfons  to  whofe  perfe- 
vering  fortitude  their  country  is  indebted  for 
the  molt  valuable  of  all  its  American  poileffions, 
fixed  their  refidence  in  the  iiland  of  Gorgona. 
This,  as  it  was  farther  removed  from  the  coaf 
than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited  ,  they  confidered 
as  a  more  fecure  retreat,  where,  unmolefted, 
they  might  wait  for  fupplies  from  Panama, 
which  they  truRed  that  the  aftivity  of  their 
affociates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro- 
and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  folH 
citors ,  and  their  inceffant  importunity  was 
feconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the  colony. 


i)  Herrera ,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  3, 
Xerez,  181,  Gomara  Hift.  e.  109. 
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which  exclaimed  loudly  ngainft  the  infamy  of 
expofing  brave  men,  engaged  in  the  piiblick 
fervice  and  chargeable  with  no  error  hut  what 
flowed  from  an  excels  of  zeal  and  courage,  to 
perifh  like  the  moil  odious  criminals  in'adefert 
iOand,  Overcome  by  thofe  entreaties  and  ex- 
poftulations,  the  governor  at  lafl  confented  to 
fend  a  fmall  veffel  to 'their  relief.  But  that, 
he  might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  aii}" 
new  enterprife,  he  would  not  permit  one  land- 
man  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

Hardrhips  he  endured* 

\ 

I 

By  this  time  Pizarro  and  his  companions 
had  remained  five  months  in  an  ifland,  infamous 
for  the  in  oft  unhealthy  climate  in  ^  that  region 
of  America,  k)  During  all  this  period,  their 
eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of 
fuccour  from  their  countrymen ;  but  worn  out 
at  length  with  fruitlefs  expeftations,  and  dif- 
pirited  with  fuffering  hardfhips  of  which  they 
fawno  end,  they,  in  defpair,  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion  of  committing  themfelves  to  the  ocean  on 
a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  deteftable 
abode.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  veffel  from 
Panama,  they  were  tranfported  with  fuch  joy, 
that  all  their  fufferings  were  forgotten.  Their 
hopes  revived,  and,  with  a  rapid  tranfition,  not 
unnatural  among  men  accuflomed  by  their  mode 
of,  life  to  fudden  vicilTitudes  of  fortune,  high 

is)  See,  NOTE  HL 
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confidence  fucceeding  to  extreme  dejeftlon,  PI- 
zarro  eafily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers, 
but  the  crew  of  the  veffei  from  Panama,  to  re¬ 
lume  his  former  fcheme  with  frefh  ardour.  In- 
Head  of  returning  to  Panama,  they  Hood  towards 
the  fouth-eafi-,  and  more  fortunate  in  this  than 
in  any  of  their  pafi:  efforts,  they,  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  day  after  the‘»r  departure  from  Gorgona^ 
difcovered  the  coafi:  of  Peru. 

Difcovers  Peru.  1526* 

After  touching  at  feveral  villages  on  the 
coaff  no  wife  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tunibez, 
a  place  of  fome  note,  about  three  degrees 
fouth  of  the  line  ,  diftinguifhed  for  its  llately^ 
temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  orfoverelgns 
of  the  country.  1)  There  the  Spaniards  feaffed 
their  eyes  with  the  firfi:  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They 
beheld  a  country  fully  peopled  and  cultivated 
with  an  appearance  of  regular  induftr}^;  the 
.  natives  decently  clothed,  and  poffeifed  of  irige-  ^ 
nuity  fo  far  furpaffing  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World,  as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame 
domeftick  animals.  But  wat  chiefly  attrafted 
their  notice,  was  fuch  a  fhow  of  gold  and  fil- 
^  ,  ver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  perfons 

and  temples,  but  in  feveral  veffels  and  utenfils 
for  common  ufe,  formed  of  the  fame  precious^ 

•  metals  ,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  thefe 

t)  CaUncha  ,  p.  I03* 
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abounded  with  profufion  in  the  country,  Pi~ 
;^arro  and  his  companions  feemed  now  to  have 
attained  to  the  completion  of  their  moll:  fanguine 
hopes,  and  fancied .  tiuit  all  their  wifhes  and 
dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inexliauflible  trea- 
fures ,  would  foon  be  realized. 

Returns  ro  Panama.  1527* 

But  with  the  fiender  force  then  under  his 
^  command,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich 
country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain 
poileffion.  He  ranged,  however,  for  fome  time 
along  the  coafl ,' maintaining  every  where  a 
peaceable  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  no  lefs 
aftonifhed  at  their  new  viiitants ,  than  the 
Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance 
of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld. 
Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as 'was  re- 
quifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  dif- 
covery,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants 
fome  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  fheep,  fome 
veffels  of  gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpe- 
cimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and 
two  young  men,  whom  he  propofed  to  inifrudt 
in  the  Caftilian  language,  that  they  might  ferve 
as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  he  me¬ 
ditated.  With  thefe  he  arrived  at  Panama,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  thence,  m)  No  adventurer  of 

m)  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  x,  c.  3-6.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  8* 
Vega,  2*  lib.  i.  c.  10-14.  Zarate,  lili.  i.  e.  3*  Benzp 
HiiU  Novi  Orbjs,  lib.  iii.  e.  x* 
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the  age  fufifered  hardfhips  or  encountered  dangers? 

^vhich  equal  tliofe  to  which  he  was  expofed 

during  this  long  period.  The  patience  with 

which  he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude 

with  which  he  furmounted  the  other,  exceed 

whatever  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 

World,  where  fo  many  romantick  difplays  of 

thofe  virtues  occur. 

« 

New  fchemes  of  the  alibciates.  152 8* 

Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro 
gave  of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country 
W'hich  he  had  difcovered  ,  nor  his  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  on  account  of  that  unfeafonable  recall  of 
his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  attempt  making  any  fettlement  there,  could 
move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  fwerve  from 
his  former  purpofe.  He  Rill  contended,  that 
the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade 
Inch  a  mighty  empire,,  and  refufed  to  authorife 
an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  would  be  fo 
alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  iu  w'hicli 
he  prelided,  by  an  eiTort  beyond  its  ftrength. 
His  coldnefs,  however,'  did  not  in  any  degree 
abate  the  ardour  of  the  three  alTociates;  but 
they  perceived  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
fcheme  into  execution  without  the  countenance 
of  fuperior  authority,  and  muft  folicit  their  fo- 
vereign  to  grant  that  permiffion  which  they 
could  not  extort  from  his  delegate.  With  this 
vmw^,  after  adjufting  among  themfelves  thatPN 
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znrro  fhould  claim  the  ftation  of  governor,  A1- 
magro  that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque 
the  dignity  of  bifhop  in  the  country  which  they 
jpurpofed  to  conquer,  they  fent  Pizarro  as  their 
agent  to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  were  now 
fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which 
they  had  made,  that  they  found  fome  difficulty 
in  borrowing  the  fmall  fum  requifite  towards 
equipping  him  for  the  voyage,  n) 

Pizarro  fent  to  Spain  to  negociate* 

Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  court, 

and  new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  ap« 

peared  before  the  emperor  with  the  unembar- 

raffed  dignity  gf  a  man  confcious  of  what  his 

fervices  merited ;  and  he  condufted  his  nego- 

ciations  with  aninfinuating  dexterity  of  addrefs, 

which  could  not  have  been  expefted  either  from 

his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His 

feeling  defcription  of  his  own  fufferings,  and 

his  pompous  account  of  the  country  which  he 

had  difcovered,  confirmed,  by  the  fpecimens 

of  its  produftions  which  he  exhibited,  made 

fuch  an  impreftlon  both  on  Charles  and  his  mi- 

nifters ,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the 

intended  expedition  ,  but  feemed  to  beintereft- 

ed  in  the  fuccefs  of  its  leader. 

\ 

Meglefts  his  afTociates*  and  procures  the  fupreme  com* 

mand  to  himfelf. 

/ 

Prefuming  on  thofe  difpofitions  in  his  favour, 
Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  intereft  of 

a)  Herrer# ,  dec.  4.  lib*  iii»  c.  Yega  5.  lib.  i»  c.  14. 


his  afloclates.  As  the  pretenfions  ofLuqixedid 
not  interfere  with  his  own  ,  he  obtained  for 
him  the  ecclefiaftical  dignity  to  which  he  afpired. 
For  Almagro,  he  claimed  only  the  eonimand 
of  the  fortrefs  which  fhould  be  erefted  atTiim^ 
bez.  To  himfelfhe  fecured  whatever  his  bound- 
lefs  ambition  could  deJfire.  He  was  appointed 
(July  26.  2528.)  governor,  captain-general, 
aud  adelantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had 
difcovered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupreme 
authority,  civil  as  w’ell  as  military^  and  a  full 
right  to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  ufually 
granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New  W^orld, 

His  jurifdiftion  was  declared  to  extend  two 
hundred  leagues  along  tlie  coaii:  to  the  fouth  of 
the  river  St.  Jago;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama;  and  he  had  power  to 
nominate  all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve 
under  him.  In  return  for  thofe  conceffions, 
which  coft  the  court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  tiie 
, enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  Pizarro  s  own  ellorts,  he  engaged  to  raife 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  to  provide  the 
fhips,  arms  and  warlike  ftores  requifite  towards 
fubjefting ,  to  tne  crown  ol  Caftile  ,  the  country 
of  which  the  government  was  allotted  him. 

Slender  force  he  was  able  to  raife. 

Inconliderable  as  the  body  of  men  was 
which  Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raife ,  his 
funds  and  credit  were  fo  low  that  he  could 
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hardly  complete  half  the  number;  and  after  ob¬ 
taining  his  patents  from  the  crown,  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  fteal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Se¬ 
ville,  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrutiny  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  itin  charge  to  examine,  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  the  flipulations  in  his  contraft.  o) 
Before  his  departure,  (  1529  )  however,  he  re¬ 
ceived  fome  fupply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who 
having  returned  to  Spain  about  this  time ,  was 
Mulling  to  contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling 
an  ancient  companion,  with  whofe  talents  and 
courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to  begin  a  career 
of  glory  fimilar  to  that  which  he  himfelf  had 
finifhed.  p) 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by 
his  three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gon<. 
zalo  ,  of  whom  the  flrfl  was  born  in  lawful 
.  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like  himfelf,  were 
of  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  Al¬ 
cantara ,  his  mother’s  brother.  They^^were  all 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  fuch  abilities  and 
courage  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diftinguifhed 
part  in  his  fubfequent  tranfaftions. 

His  reconciliation  with  Almagvo. 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama  (  1530  )  Pizarro 
found  Almagro  fo  much  exafperated  attheman- 
-  ner  in  which  he  had  conduftedhis  negociation, 
that  he  not  only  refufed  to  aft  any  longer  in 

c)  Herrera  ,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  Cf  9. 
p)  Ibid,  lib.  vii.  c.  lo. 
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concert  with  a  man ,  by  whole  perfidy  he  had 
been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to 
which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  laboured  to 
form  a  new  aftociation,  in  order  to  thwart  or 
to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  difcoveries. 
Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wifdom  and  addrefs 
than  to  fufter  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all  his  fchemes, 
to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  voluntarily 
to  relinquifh  the  office  of  Adelantadb,  and  pro^’ 
niifing  to  concur  in  foliciting  that  title,  with  an 
independent  government ,  for  Almagro,  he  gra¬ 
dually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted 
foldicr,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not 
inplacable.  Luque  ,  highly  fatisfled  with  hav¬ 
ing  been  fiiccefsful  in  all  his  own  pretenftons, 
cordially  feconded  Pizarro’s  endeavours.  A  re- 
concilation  was  eftefted;  and  the  confederacy 
renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the  enter- 
prife  fhould  be  carried  on  at  the  common  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  aftociates,  and  the  profits  accru¬ 
ing  from  it  fhould  be  equally  divided  among 
them,  q) 

'  .  Their  armament. 

Even  after  their  re-union  ,  and  the  utmoli 

efforts  of  their  interefr,  three  nnaliveffels,  with 
a  hundred  and  eighty  foldiers,  thirty- fix  of  whom 
were  horfemen,  compofed  the  armament  which 
they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But  the  aftonifhing 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  in- 

i 

l 

q)  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib,  viiK  c.  9.  Zarrate,  lib.  i,  c.  3. 

Q.  lib.  i.  c»  14. 
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ipired  them  with  fuch  ideas  of  their  own  fa- 
periority  ,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hefitnte  to  fail 
(February  J531O  with  this  contemptible  force 
to  invade  a  great  empire.  Almagro  was  left 
at  Panama,  as  former^  ,  to  follow  him  with 
what  reinforcement  of  men  he  fhould  be  able  to 
mufter.  As  the  feafon  for  embarking  was  pro¬ 
perly  chofen  j  and  the  courfe  of  navigation 
betweenPanama  and  Peru  was  now  better  known, 
Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days; 
though,  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
he  was  carried  above  a  hundred  Icagiies^to  the 
north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  dellination, 
and  obliged  to  land  bis  troops  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Matthew. 

Lands  iij  Peru. 

Without  lofing  a  moment,  he  began  to  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  fouth,  taking  care,  however, 
’  not  to  depart  far  from  the  fea-fhore,  both' that 
he  might  eafily  effeft  a  junftion  with  the  fup- 
plies  which  he  expefted  from  Panama,  and  fe- 
cure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  by  keeping 
as  near  as  poffible  to  his  fhips.  But  as  tho 
country  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  is 
barren,  iinhealthful,  and  thinlv  peopled;  as 
the  Spaniards  had  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near  their 
mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greateft; 
and  as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking 
the  natives  when  he  fhould  have  ftudied  to  gain 
their  confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  habitations;  famine,  fatigue,  and  difsafee 
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of  various  kinds ,  brought  upon  him  and  his  foE 
lowers  calamities  hardly  inferior  to  thofe  which 
they  had  endured  in  their  former  expedition. 
What  they  now  experienced  correfponded  fo  ill 
with  the  alluring  defcription  of  the  country 
given  by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to  reproach 
him,  and  every  foldier  muft  have  become  cold 
to  the  fervice ,  if,  even  in  this  unfertile  region 
of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  fome  appear¬ 
ances  of  wealth  and  cultivation,  which  feemed  ^ 
to  juftify  the  report  of  their  leader.  At  length 
they  reached  (April  14.  1531)  the  province 
of  Coaque;  and,  having  furprifed  the  principal 
fettlement  of  the  natives,  they  felzed  there 
veflels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  to  the 

f 

amount  of  thirty  thoufand  pefos,  with  other 
booty  of  fuch  value,  as  dlfpelied  all  their  doubts, 
andinfpired  the  moil  defponding  with  fanguine 
hopes,  r) 

His  meafures  for  obtaining  a  reinforcjement. 

Plzarro  himfelfwas  fo  much  delighted  with 
this  rich  fpoil,  which  he  confidered  as  the  hrit 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that  he 
inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  fhips  to  Panama 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro;  and  another 
to  Nicaragua  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  fome  per- 
fons  of  influence  in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  al¬ 
luring  adventurers,  by  this  early  difplay  of  the 
wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
continued  his  march  along  the  coaft ,  anddifdain- 
ing  to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the  nativ^es 
r)  Heriem,  dec,  4,  lib,  vii,  c,  9,  lib,  ii,  c,  I,  Xeres  iSi. 
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i)ut  force,  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  violence  in 
tb  eir  fcattered  habitations ,  as  compelled  them 
either  to  retire  into  the  interior  country,  or  to  fab- 
mlt  to  his  yoke.  This  fadden  appearance  of  in¬ 
vaders,  whole  afpe<^l:  and  manners  were  fo  drange^ 
and  whofe  power  feemed  to  be  fo  irrelidible,  made 
the  fame  dreadful  impreffion  as,  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  refinance  until 
lie  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  (luaj^- 
quil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the  country 
through  which  be  had  paffed,  and  its  inhabitants 
fiercer  and  lefs  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  con-, 
tinent,  they  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  ob- 
fdnate  valour,  that  Pizarro  fpent  fix  months 
in  re^ducing  them  to  fubje&ion.  From  Puna  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  toTumbez,  where  the  diftempers  which 
raged  among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain 
for  three  months,  s) 

I 

Receives  feme,  and  continues  to  advance. 


While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began 
to  reap  advantage  from  his  attention,  to  fpread 
the  fame  of  his  firft  fuccefs  at  Coaque.  Two 
different  detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua^ 
which,  though  neither  exceeded  thirty  men, he 
confidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  confcquenc© 
to  his  feeble  band,  efpeciaJly  as  the  one  was  un- 
del  the  command  of  Sebaftian  Benalcazar,  and 
the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers  not  infe- 
iior  in  merit  and  reputation  to  any  w’^ho  had  ferved 


P,  Sancho  ap.  Ramuu  iii.^  p,  371,  F. 
viu  c.  18.  lib.  ix.  c.  I.'  Zarate,  lib. 
r*  rS2,  &c. 


Herrera,  dec.  lib*, 
ii*  Ct  2,  3,  Xere*; 
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in  America.  From  Tumbez  he  proceeded  (  May 
x6.  1532.)  to  the  river  Ptura,  and  in  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  flation  near  the  mouth  of  it,  he 
eflablifhed  the  firll  Spanifh  colony  in  Peru ;  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Pizarro  cantinued  to  advance  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  re¬ 
ceived  more  full  information  concerning  its  extent 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  its  affairs  at 
thatjunfture.  Without  forne  knowledge  of  thefe^ 
he  could  not  have  condufted  his  operations  with 
propriety  ;  and  without  a  fuitable  attention  to 
them,  it  is  impoffible  to  account  for  the  pro- 
grefs  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or 
to  unfold  the  caufes  of  their  fubfequent  fuccefs. 

Stats*  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded 
Peru,  the  dominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended 
in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  along  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  Its 
breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  was  much  lefs  con- 
fiderable;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vail 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  ftretching  from  its  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  reft  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  poftefted  by  fmall 
independent  tribes ,  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy. 
All,  however,  were  fo  little  civilized,  that,  if  the 
traditions'concerning  their  mode  of  life,  ^'preferved 
among  their  defcendancs  ,  de'ferve  credit,  they 

muft 
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muft  be  claffed  among  the  moft  unimproved  rava¬ 
ges  of  America.  Strangers  to  every  fpecies  of 
cultivation  or  regular  induftry,  without  any  fix.ed 
refidence,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe  fenti- 
inents  and  obligations  which  form  the  firft  bonds 
of  focial  union,  they  are  faid  to  have  roamed 
about  naked  in  the forefts, with  which  the  country 
was  then  covered,  more  like  wild  beails  than  like 
men.  After  they  had  ftruggled  for  fevera)  ages 
with  the  hardfhips  and  calamities  which  are  ine-* 
vitable  in  this  barbarous  ftate,  and  when  no  cir- 
cumftance  feemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any 
uncommon  effort  towards  improvement,  we  are 
told  that  there  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the  lake 
Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majeftick  form, 
and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They  declared' 
themfelves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  fent  by  their 
beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  mlfe- 
ries  of  the  human  race,  to  inftrucl  and  to  reclaim 
them.  At  their  perfuafion,  enforced  by  reverence 
for  the  divinity  in  whofename  they  were  fuppof- 
ed  to  fpeak,  feveral  of  thedifperfed  favages  unit¬ 
ed  together,  and  receiving  the'ir  commands  as 
heavenly  injunftions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco, 
where  they  fettled,  and  began  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch 
were  the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfon- 
-ages,  having  thus  collefted  forae  wandering  tribes, 
•formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by  multiplying 
the  defires  .  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human 
fpecies ,  excites  induftry,  and  leads  to  improve- 
Robertson  Vol.  III.  B 
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merit.  Manco  Capac  inflrufted  the  men  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  ureful  arts.  Mama  Ocollo  taught 
the  women  to  fpin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour 
of  the  one  fex,  fubfiftence  became  lefs  precarious  ; 
bythatofthe  other,  life  was  rendered  more  con- 
fortable.  After  fecuring  the  objects  of  firfl  ne- 
ceflity  in  an  infant  ftate,  by  providing  food,  rai¬ 
ment,  and  inhabitations  ,  for  the  rude  people  of 
whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his 
attention  towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and 
policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By 
his  inftitutions ,  which  fhall  be  more  particularly 
explained  hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  pri-' 
rate  life  were  eftablifhed,  and  the  duties  reful ting 
from  them  prefcribed  with  fuch  propriety,  as 
gradually  formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of 
manners.  In  publick  adminiflration,  the  functions 
of  perfonsin  authority  were  fo  preclfely  defin¬ 
ed,  and  the fubordination  of  thofe  under  their 
jurifdiftion  maintained  with  fuch  a  Ready  hand, 
that  the  fociety  in  which  he  preftded,  foon  affum- 
ed  the  afpecl  of  a  regular  and  well  governed  Rate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  orLords  of  Peru. 
AthrR,  its  extent  was  fmall.  The  territory  of  Man¬ 
co  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from 
Cuzco.  But  within  its  narrow  precinftshe  exer- 
cifed  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  Plis 
.fucceffors,  as  theirdominions  expanded,  arrogat* 
ed  a  fimilar  jurifdiftion  over  their  fubjefts  :  the 
defpotifm  of  Afia  was  not  more  complete.  The 
Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  re¬ 
vered  as  divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be 
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facred,  and,  by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with 
the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation  ,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  ornaments, 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  affume*  The 
monarch  himfelf  appeared  with  enfigns  of  royalty 
referved  for  him  alone  ;  and  received  from  his  fub- 
jefts  marks,  of  obfequious  homage  and  refpeft, 
which  approached  almoft:  to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians  ,  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarchs  feems  to  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good 
of  their  fubjeds.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  conqueft, 
if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  their  country¬ 
men,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extent  their  do¬ 
minions,  bu\  the  deftre  of  diffufing  the  bleffings 
of  civilization  ,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
which  they  poiTefted,  among  the  barbarous  people 
whom  they  reduced.  During  a  fucceffton  of  twelve 
monarchs,  it  is  faid  that  not  one  deviated  from 
this  beneficent  character,  t) 

When  theSpaniards  firft  viftted  the  coaft  of  Peru, 
in  the  year  one  tlioufand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
fix,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the 
founder  of  the  ftate,was  fcated  on  the  throne.  He  is 
reprefeiited  as  a  prince  diftingu^ifhed  not  only  for 
the  pacifick  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race,  but  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  viftorious 
arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  fubjefted,  acon- 

B  a 

t)  Cieca  de  Leon,  Chron,  e.  4  Herrsra , 'dec,  3* 
c.  4.  dec,  5.  lib,  iii»  c,  17. 
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quell  of  fuch  extent  and  importance  as  almoft 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He 
was  fond  ofrefiding  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable 
province,  which  he  had  added  tohis  dominions ; 
and,  notwithllanding  the  ancient  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  of  the  monarchy  againft  polluting  the  roy¬ 
al  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the 
-daughter  of  the  vanquifhed  monarch  of  Quito.  She 
bore  him  a  fon  named  Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his 
death  at  Quito  ,^which  feems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  fucceffor  in  that 
kingdom  ,  leaving  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to 
Huafcar ,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of  the 
royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the 
memory  of  a  monarch,  who  had  reigned  with  more 
reputation  and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  prede- 
•eeffors,  the  deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concern¬ 
ing  the  fucceffion ,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a 
maxim  coeval  with  the  empire,  and  foundedoii 
authority  deemed  facred ,  that  it  was  no  fooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  dirguft. 
Encouraged  by  thofe  fentiments  of  his  fubjefts, 
Huafcar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  go- 
yernment  of, Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
his  lawful  fuperior.  But  it  had  been  the  firft  care 
of  Atahualpa  togainalarge  body  of  troops  which 
had  accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  Thefe  were 
the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whole 
valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  lus 
viftories.  Relying  on  their  fupport,  Atahunlpa 
ilrft  eluded  his  brother’s  demand,  and  then  march¬ 
ed  againft  him  in  hoftile  array.  -  . 
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Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the 
title  of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  iifage,  and  that 
of  the  other  afferted  hy  the  veteran  troops,  in¬ 
volved  Peru  in  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which, 
under  a  fucceffion  of  virtuous  princes,  it  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  a  firanger.  Infuch  a  contefl  the  iflue 
was  obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over 
the  authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained  vic¬ 
torious,  and  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  viftory.  Con- 
fcioLis  of  the  defeft  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown, 
he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by 
putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun  def- 
cended  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  feize 
either  by  force  or  ilratagem.  From  a  political  mo¬ 
tive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar,  who 
had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  which  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  prolonged  for 
fomo  time ,  that,  b}^  iffuing  orders  in  his  name,  the 
ufurper  might  more  eafily  eftablifh  his  own  au¬ 
thority.  u) 

Favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  Pizarro* 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,  this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  inits  greateftfury.  Had  he  made  any  hoftile 
attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven,  he  mull: 
then  have  encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful 
Hate,  united  under  a  monarch,  poffelTod  of  capa¬ 
city  as  well  as  courage,  and  unembarrafled  with 
any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  oppofing  his 
progrefs.  Butat  this  time,  the  two  competitors, 

tt)  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  i^.  Vega,  I.  lib.  ix.  c.  la 

Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  i;;;.  \ 
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though  they  received  early  accounts  of  the  arrival 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  fo 
intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  they 
deemed  more  interefting  ,  that  they  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconfi- 
derable  in  number  to  e.xclte  any  great  alarm,  and 
to  whofe  career,  it  would  be  eafy,  as  they  ima¬ 
gined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  leifure. 

He  avails  hirnfeli  of  it  ,  a^d  advances.  * 

By  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,where'> 
of  Pizarro  could  have  no  forefight,  and  of  which, 
from  his  defective  mode  of  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long  ignorant, 
he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  un-r 
molefled,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted 
to  flop  his  career.  Paring  their  progrefs,  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  fome  imperfeft  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  ffruggle  between  the  two  con¬ 
tending  faflions.  The  firfi:  complete  information, 
with  refpeft  to  it,  they  received  from  meffengers 
whom  Huafcar  fent  to  Pizarro ,  in  order  to  folicit 
his  aid  againft  Atahualpa,  whom  he  reprefented  as 
a  rebel  and  an  ufurper.  u)  Pizarro  perceived  at 
once  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  and  fore-^ 
fhw  fo  clearly  all  the  advantages  which  might  be' 
derived  from  this  divided  ftate  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  had  invaded,  that,  without  waiting  for 
the  reinforcement  which  he  expefted  from  Pana¬ 
ma,  he  determined  topufh  forward, while  inteftine 
difcordputitoutof  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to. 
attack  him  with  their  whole  force,  and  while,  by 

^0  Znrate  ,  lib.  ii,  c*  3* 
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t  aking  part,  as  circutnllances  fhould  incline  him, 
witli  one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled 
^vith  greater  eafe  to  crufh  both,  Enterprihng  as 
the  Spaniards  ofthat  age  were  in  all  their  opera, 
tionsagainft  Americans,  and  dillinguifhed  as  Pi- 
zarro  was  among  his  countrymen  for  daring  cou¬ 
rage,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  after  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  hitherto  flowly,  and  with  much  caution, 
he  would  have  changed  at  once  his  fyftem  of  ope- 
ration,  and  have  ventured  upon  a  meafure  fo  ha¬ 
zardous,  without  fome  new  motive  or  profpcft  to 
juflify  it. 

State  of  bis  forces,  ^ 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in  or¬ 
der  to  leav’^e  a  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  fuificient  to 
defend  a  flation  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  of 
retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  and  as  a  port  for  le- 
ceiving  any  fupplies  which  fhould  come  from  Pa¬ 
nama,  he  began  his  march  with  a  very  flenderand^ 

ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.  They  confilled  of 

hxty-two  horfemen,  x)  and  a  hundred  and  two 
foot-foldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were  armed  with 
crofs-bows,  and  three  \Vith  mufkets.  He  directed 
his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  afmall  town  at  the 
diftance  of  twelve  days  march  from  St,  Michael, 
where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  w^ith  a  xonfider- 
able  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far, 
an  officer  difpatched  by  the  Inca  met  him  with  a 
valuable  prefent  from  that  prince,  accompanied 
with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance,  and  alTurances  of  a 
friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  accord": 
ding  to  the  ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  iu 
Sec  NOTE  IV* 
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America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambaffador  of 
a  very  powerful  monarch, and  declared  that  he  was 
now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer  Atahu- 
alpahis  aid  againft  thofe  enemies  who  difputed 
his  title  to  the  throne,  y) 

Ideas  of  the  Peruvians  concerning  their  defigns. 

As  the  objeft  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering 
their  country  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to 
the  Peruvians ,  they  had  formed  various  conjec¬ 
tures  concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide 
whether  they  fhould  confider  their  new  gueffs  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  had  vifited  them’ 
from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable 
avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their  re- 
pofe  and  liberty.  The  continual profefiTions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way 
ofhappinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion ;  the  ' 

outrageswhichtheycommitted,  their  rapaciouff 
iiefs  and  cruelty,  were  awful  confirmations  of  the 

latter.  While  in  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro’s 
declaration  ofhispacifick  intentions  fo  farremov- 
ed  all  theinca’s  fears,  that  he  determined  to  give 
him  a  friendly  reception.  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution,theSpaniardswere  allowed  to  march 
in  tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandydefert  between  St. 
Michael  and  Motup^,  where  the  moft  feeble  effort 

of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  diftreffes 
which  they  fuffered  in  pafiing  through  that  com, 
fortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  z) 
from  Motup^  they  advanced  towards  the  moun^ 

y)  Heirc»ra  ,  dec*  5^  liz,  i,  c,  3,  Xerez  ,  p.  igO* 
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tains  which  encompafled  the  low  country  of  Peru, 
and  paffed  through  a  defile  fo  narrow  and  inac 
ceffible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended  ic 
againfl  a  numerous  army.  But  here  likewife,  from 
the  fame  inconfiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca,  the 
Spaniards  met  with ‘no  oppofition  and  took  quiet 
poileilion  of  a  fort  eroded  for  the  fecurity  of  that 
important  ftation.  As  they  now  approached  near 
toCaxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  profeffions 
of  friendfhip;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  fin- 
cerity,  fent  them  prefents  of  greater  value  than 

the  former. 

Arrive  at  Caxamalca. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  poffef- 
fion  ofalarge  court,  on  one-fide  of  which  was  a 
houfe  which  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of 
the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
whole  furrounded  with  a  ilrong  rampart  or  wall  of 
earth.  When  he  hadpoftedhis  troops  in  this  ad* 
vantageous  ftation,  he  difpatched  Hernan  de  Soto, 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  the  camp  of  Atahu¬ 
alpa,  which  was  about  a  league  diftant  from  the 
town,  He  inftruded  them  to  confirm  the  dedara- 
'  tion  which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  paciiick 
difpofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the 
Inca,  thathe  might  explain  more  fully  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country.  They 
were  treated  with  all  the  refpeftful  hofpitality 
ufual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their 
moft  cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promifed  to 
vifit  the  Spanifh  commander  next  day  inhlsquar* 
ters.  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian 
monarch,  the  order  of  his  courts  and  the  reverence  ^ 
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with  which  his  fubjefts  approached  his  perfon 
and  obe3^ed  his  commands,  aftonifhed  thofe  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  had  never  met  in  America  with  any 
thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a 
baibarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  /fill  more 
powerfully  attrafted  by  the  vaft  profufion  of 
wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Inca’s  camp, 
1  he  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attend¬ 
ants,  the  veflels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which  the 
repaftoilered  to  them  was  ferved  up,  the  multi¬ 
tude  ofutenfils  of  every  kind  formed  of  thofe  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  opened  profpefts  far  exceeding  any 
idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  fixteentL 
century  co  uld  form. 

Perfidious  fcheme  of  Pizarro* 

On.  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their 
minds  were  yet  warni  with  admiration  and  defire 
of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
iucn  a  defcription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as 
confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  relolution  which  he  had 
already  taken.  Prom  his  own  obfervation  of  Ame- 
aican  manners  during  his  long  fervice  in  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  from  the  advantages  which  Cor¬ 
tes  had  derived  from  feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew 
of  what  confequence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his 
power.  For  this  purpof^,.  he  formed  a  plan  as 
daring  as  it  was  perfidioiis.  Notwithllanding  the 
character  he  had  ail'umed  6f  an  ambaflador  from  a 
powerful  monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with 
the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers 
which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendfhip 
and  aillftance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of 
the  unfufpicious  fimpiicity  with  which  Atahualpa 
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relied  on  his  profeffions,  and  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
the,  Inca  during  the  interview  to  which  he  had 

invited  him.  He  prepared  for  the  execution  of  his 
fcheme  with  the  fame  deliberate  arrangement,  and 
with  as  little  compunftion  ,  as  if  it  had  reflefted 
no  difgrace  on  himfelf  or  his  country.  He  divided 
his  cavalry  into  three  fmall  fquadrons,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Be- 
nalcazar;  his  infantry  were  formed  in  one  body, 
except  twenty  of  moft  tried  gourage,  whom  he 
kept  near  his  own  perfon  to  fnpport  him  in  the 
dangerous  fervlce  which  he  referved  for  himfelf; 
the  artillery,  confifting  of  two  field-pieces  a)  and 
the  crofs-bowmen,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the 

?ivenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach.  All  . 

were  commanded  to  keep  within  the  fquare,  and 
notto  move  until  the  fignal  for  aftion  was  given, 

Vifited  by  the  Inca. 

Early  in  the  morning  (  Nov. 
the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motion.  But  as 
Atahualpa  was  felicitous  to  appear  with  the 
greateft  fplendour  and  magnificence  in  his  firfi:  in¬ 
terview  with  the  ftrangers,  the  preparation  for 
this  were  fo  tedious ,  that  the  day  was  far  ad¬ 
vanced  before  he  began  his  march.  Even  then, 
left  the  order  of  the  proceflion  fhouldbe  deranged, 
he  moved  fo  fiowly,  that  the  Spaniards  became 
impatient  and  apprehenfive  that  fome  fufpicion  of 
their  intention’ might  be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.  In 
order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  difpatched  one  of 
his  officers  with  frefh  affurances  of  his  friendly 
difpofition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached.  Firft 

a)  Xerez,  p,  1 94*  - 


t)f  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  an  uniform  | 
drefs,  as  harbingers  to  clear  the  way  before  him.- 
He  himfelf;  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch,  adorned 
\\  ith  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almoft  cover¬ 
ed  with  plates  of  gold  and  filver  enriched  with 
precious  fiones,  was  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of 
his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  fonie 
ehief  officers  of  his  court,  carried  in  the  fame' 
manner.  Several  bands  ofilngers  and  dancers  ac¬ 
companied  this  cavalcade;  and  the  whole  plain  , 
was  covered  with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  thoufand  men. 

Strange  harangue  of  father  Valverde.  * 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spariifh  quarters, 
father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  ' 
breviaiy  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  doctrine  ofthe  creation,  the  fall 
of  Adam,  the  incarnation  ,  the  fiffie rings  and  re- 

e  appointment  of  St. 
Peter  as  God’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  tranfrnif- 
fionofhis  apoftolick  power  by  fucceflion  to  the 

popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile  by  . 

pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New 
Woild.  In  confeqiience  of  ail  this,  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Chriilian  faith,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fupreme  jurifdiftion  of  the  pope, 
and  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful 
fo  vereign;  promifing,  if  he  complied  inftantly  with 
this  requilition,  that  theCaftiiian  monarch  would 
protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to  continue 
in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  authority;  but  if  he 
fhouldimpioiiflyrefufeto  obey  this  fumraons,  he 
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I 

^^nounced  war  agiiinfl  hitnin  his  martpr  s  name, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  mdft  dreadful  elxefts 
of  his  vengeancci 

Reply  of  the  Inca* 

This  ferange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myf^ 
terles,  and  alluding  to  unknown  fads,  of  which  no 
power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a 
diftinftidea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely  tranfu 
lated  by  an  unfkilful  interpreter,  little  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifh  tongue,  and 
incapable  of  expreffing  himfelf  with  propriety  in 
the  language  of  the  Inca,  that  its  general  tenor 
was  altogether  incomprehenhble  to  Atahualpa, 
Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning  ,  filled 
him  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation.  His  reply, 
however^  was  temperate.  He  began  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which 
he  reigned  by  hereditary  fucceffion ;  and  added^ 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  prieib 
fhould  pretend  to  difpofe  of  territories  which  did 
not  belong  to  him;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous 
grant  had  been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rightful 
poffelTor,  refufed  to  confirm  it;  that  he  had  noin- 
clination  to  renounce  the  religious  inftitutions 
eftablifhed  by  his  anceRors;  nor  would  he  forfake 
the  fervice  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity 
whom  he  and  his  people  revered,  in  order  to 
worfhip  the  (jod  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fub- 
jeft  to  death;  that  with  refpeft  to  other  matters 
containedinhis  difeourfe,  as  he  had  never  heard 
of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  underftand  their 
meaning,  he  defired  to  know  where  theprielt  had 
learned  things  fo  extraordinary.  „  In  this  book, 
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anfvvered  V^llverde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  bre¬ 
viary.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves,  lifted  it  to  his  ear:  m  This, fays 
he, „is  filent ;  ittells  me  nothing;  ^^and  thre\v  it 
with  aildain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk, 
running  towards  his  countrymen,  cried  out.  „  To 
arn^,  Chriftians,  to  arms  ;  the  vvord  of  God  is  in- 

fulted;  avenge  this  profanation  on  thofeimpious 
dogs.  ‘‘  b) 

Plzarro  ait  -.cks  the  Peruvians,  and  feizes  the  Ihca. 

Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference, 
had  with  difficulty  rellrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to. 
leize  the  rich  fpwils  of  which  they  had  nowfo 
near  a  view,  immediately  gavethe  fignal  of  affault. 
At  once  the  martial  mufick  ftruck  up,  the  cannon 
and  mufkets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out 
fiercely  to  the  charge, the  in  fantryrufhed  on.fword 
in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  aftonifhed  at  the  fudden- 
nefs  ofan  attack  which  they  did  not  expeft,  and 
dilmayed  with  the  deftruftive  efl'efts  of  the  fire¬ 
arms,  and  the  irrefiftible  impreffion  of  the  cavalry, 
fled  with  univerfal  conflernation  on  every  fide, 
without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or 
to  defend  themfelves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
cnofen  band,  advanced  directly  towards  the  Inca ; 
and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with 
officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet, while 
they  vied  one  with  another  in  facrificing  their 
ownlives,  thatthey  might  cover  the  facredperfoii 
of  their  fovereign  ,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated 
to  the  royal  feat ;  and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by 
the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried 

b)  SeeNbTE  VI. 
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himas  a  prifonerto  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  th? 
monarch  increafed  the  precipitate  flight  of  his 
followers.  The  Spaniards  purfued  them  towards 
every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  barbarity  continued  to  flaughter  wretched  fu¬ 
gitives,  who  never  once  oftered  to  relift.  The  car¬ 
nage  did  not  ceafe  until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above 

four  thoufand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  Angle 

Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro 
lnmfelf,whofe  hand  was  flightly  hurt  by  one  of  his 
own  foldiers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to,  lay  hold 
OR  the  Inca,  g) 

The  plunder  of  the  neld  was  rich  beyond  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concern¬ 
ing  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  the  value  of  the  ac(]^uilition,  as  well  as 

the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  pafled  the 

night  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to  in¬ 
digent  adventurers  on  fuch  an  extiaoidlnaiy 
change  of  fortune. 

Dejeaion  of  the  Inca. 

At  firft  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  expefted  to  be 
real.  But  he  foon  felt  all  the  mifery  of  his  fate, 
and  the  dejeftion  into  which  he  funk  was  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from;  which  he 
had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofing  all  the  advant¬ 
ages  which  he  hoped  toderivefrom  the  pofleffion 
of  fuch  a  prifoner,  laboured  to  confole  him  with 
profeflions  of  kindnefs  and  refpeft,  that  corref- 
ponded  ill  with  his  aftions.  By  refiding  among 
the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  quickly  difcovered  their 
«)  Se«  NOTE  VII. 
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tilling  pa.jlion ,  which ,  indeed ,  they  were  nd-* 
wife  folicitous  to  conceal  ^  and  by  applying  to 
that,  maae  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty*  . 

His  offer  of  a  ranfonij 

I  ' 

HeoiTered  as  a  ranfom  what  aftonifhed  the 
Spaniads  ,  even  after  all  they  now  knew  con¬ 
cerning  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two 
feet  in  length  andlixteen  in  breadth;  he  under¬ 
took  to  fill  it  with  veffels  of  gold  as  high  as  he 
.could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed  eagerly  with  this 
tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was  drawn  upon 
the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the  ftipulated 
height  to  which  the  treafure  was  to  rife* 
Atahualpa,  tranfported  with  having  obtained 
fome  profpeft  of  liberty,  took  meafures  inftantly 
for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  fending 
ineffengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places, 

,  where  gold  had  been  amalTed  in  largeft  quantities, 
either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  their  gods  ,  or 
the  houfes  of  the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  ne- 
cefary  for  completing  his  ranfom  direftly  to 
Caxamalca.  Though  Atahualpa  was  now  iii 
the  cufody  of  his  enemies,  yet  fo  much  were 
the  ,  Peruvians  accufomed  to  refpeft  every 
mandate  iffued  by  their  foyereign ,  that  his 
orders  were  executed  with  the  greafled  ala¬ 
crity.  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his 
liberty  by  this  means,  the  fubjefts  of  the  Inca 

were 
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■V^^ere  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by  form¬ 
ing  any  other  fcheme  for  his  relief;  and  though 
the  force  of  the  empire  was  ftill  entire  ,  no 
preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  aJOfembl- 
ed  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  thofe  of 
their  monarch,  d) 

The  Spaniards  vifit  different  provinces. 

The  Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tran¬ 
quil  and  unmolefled.  Small  detachments  of  their 
number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  ,  inftead  of  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
fition ,  were  ever}’-  where  received  with  marks 
of  the  moft  fubmiffive  refpeft.  e) 

Almagro  arrives  with  a  reinforcement, 

Inconfiderable  as  thofe  parties  were,  and 
defirous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome 
knowledge  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  country , 
he  could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution 
of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  this  time 
(Dec.  1532.)  received  an  account  of  Almagro’s 
‘having  landed  at  St.  Michael  with  fuch  a  reinfor¬ 
cement  as  would  almoft  double  the  number  of  his 
followers,  f)  The  arrival  of  this  long  expefted 
fuccour  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  faw  the 
power  of  his  enemies  increafe;  and  as  he  knew 
neither  the  fource  whence  .they  derived  their 

d)  Xeres ,  205.  * 

e)  See  NOTE  VUI. 

f)  Xeres ,  204 ,  Herrera ,  dec.  5,  lib.  Hi,  c.  i  ,  S’, 
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fupplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  wera 
conv^eyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  forefee  to  what 
a  height  the  inundation  that  poured  in  upon  his 
dominions  might  rife. 

Huafcar  put  to  death,  1533. 

While  difquieted  with  fuch  apprehen- 
fions,  he  learned  that  fome  Spaniards,  in  their 
way  to  Cuzco,  had  vifited  his  brother  Huafcar 
in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  conlined ,  and 
that  the  captive  prince  had  reprefented  to^  them 
the  juftice  of  his  own  caufe,  and  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  efpoufe  it,  had  promifed  them  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  treafure  vaftly  exceeding  what  Atahualpa 
had  engaged  to  pay  for  his  ra'nfom.  If  the 
Spaniards  fhould  liflen  to  this  propofal ,  Ata- 
hualpa  perceived  his  own  deflruction  to  be 
inevitable;  and  fufpefting  that  their  infatiable 
third  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  fa¬ 
vourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice 
his  brother’s  life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own;  ^ 
and  his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed, 
like  all  his  other  commands,  with  fcrupulou^ 
punftuality.  g) 

The  Spaniards  make  a  divifion  of  the  fpoiU 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxa- 
nialca  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded 
with  treafure.  A  great  part  of  the  ffipulated 
quantity  was  now  amaffed,  and  Atahualpa  af- 

g)  Zarate,  lib,  iii.  c.  6*  Gonjara  Herrera,  dec» 

libf  iiit  c» 
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fured  the  Spaniards  ,  that  the  only  thing  which 
prevented  the  whole  from  being  brought  in  , 
was  the  retnotenefs  of  the  provinces  where  it 
was  depofited.  But  fuch  vaft  piles  of  gold  , 
prefented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  fol- 
diers,  had  fo  inflamed  their  avarice,  that  it  was 
impoffible  any  longer  to  reflrain  their  impatience 
to  obtain  pofleffion  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders 
were  given  for  melting  down  the  whole,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  pieces  of  curious  fabrick ,  referved  as 
a  prefent  for  the  emperor.  After  fetting  apart 
the  fifth  due  to  the  crown  ,  and  a  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  as  a  donative  to  the  foldiers 
which  arrived  with  Almagro,  there  remained 
one  million  live  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred  pefos  toPizarro  and  his  follow¬ 
ers.  The  feftival  of  St.  James,  (July  ^^5.1533.) 
the  patron  faint  of  Spain  ,  was  the  day  chofen 
for  the  partition  of  this  vaft  fum,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  condufting  it  flrongly  marks  that  ftrange 
alliance  of  fanaticifm  with  avarice  ,  which  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occaiion  to  point  out 

as  a  flriking  feature  in  the  charafter  of  the  con- 
« 

querors  of  the  New  World.  Though  aflembl- 
ed  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  innocent  people , 
procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty  , 
the  tranfaftion  began  with  a  folemn  invocation 
of  the  name  of  God,  h)  as  if  they  could  have 

C  3 

Herrera  dec,  Q.  lib.  iii,  c.  3. 
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expefted  the  guidance  of  Heaven  in  diftributing 
thofe  wages  of  iniquity.  In  this  divifion  above 
eight  thoufand  pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior 
in  effeftive  value  to  as  many  pounds  Sterling 
*  in  the  prefent  century,  fell  to  the  fbare  of 
each  horleman ,  and  half  that  fum  to  each  foot 
foldier.  Pizarro  himfelf ,  and  his  officers  receiv¬ 
ed  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of 
their  rank. 

The  effeft  of  it. 

There  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  fuch  a 
fudden  acquifition  of  wealth  by  military  fer- 
vice  ,  nor  was  ever  a  fum  fo  great  divided 
among  fo  fmall  a  number  of  foldiers.  Many 
of  them  having  received  a  recompence  for  their 
fervices  far  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  hopes, 
were  fo  impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue  and 
danger  ,  in  order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  their  native  country  ,  in  eafe 
and  opulence  ,  that  they  demanded  their  dif- 
charge  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro, 
fenlible  that  from  fuch  men  he  could  expeft 
neither  enterprife  in  aftion  nor  fortitude  in 
fuftering ,  and  perfuaded  that  wherever  they 
went  ,  the  difplay  of  their  riches  would  al¬ 
lure  adventurers  ,  lefs  opulent  but  more  hardy, 
to  his  ftandard  ,  granted  their  fuit  without 
reluftance  ,  and  permitted  above  fixty  of  them 
to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand  ,  whom 
he  fent  to  Spain  with  an  account  of  his 
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fuccefs  ,  and  the  prefent  defiined  for  the 
emperor,  i) 

The  Inca  demands  his  liberty  in  vain. 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them 
the  treafure  amafled  for  the  Inca's  ranfom  , 
he  infifted  with  them  to  fulfil  their  proniife 
of  fetting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was 
farther  from  Pizarro’s  thoughts.  During  his  long 
fervice  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed  thofe 
ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-fold iers ,  which 
led  them  to  confider  its  inhabitants  as  an  in- 
ferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name  ,  nor 
intitled  to  the  rights  ,  of  men.  In  his  com- 
pad  with  Atahualpa  ,  he  had  no  other  objeft 
than  tu  amufe  his  captive  with  fuch  a  profpeft 
of  recovering  his  liberty  ,  as  might  induce  him 
to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards 
collefting  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  Having 
now  accomplifhed  this ,  he  no  longer  regarded 
his  plighted  faith  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  credulous  prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on 
his  throne,  he  had  fecretly  refolved  to  bereave 
him  of  life.  Many  circumftances  feem  to  have 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  this  aftion  ,  the 
mod  criminal  and  atrocions  that  ftains  the  Spa- 
nifh  name  ,  amidft  all  the  deeds  of  violence 
committed  in  carrying  on  the  conqueft  of  the 
New  World. 

i)  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  iii.  c.  4.  Vega,  p.  2*  lib.  i.  c,  38* 
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He  and  the  Spaniards  mutually  jealous. 

Though  Plzarro  had  feized  the  Inca  ,  in 
imitation  of  Cortes’s  conduft  towards  the  Mexi¬ 
can  monarch  ,  he  did  not  poflefs  talents  for 
carrying  on  the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy,  Def- 
titute  of  the  temper  and  addrefs  requifite  far 
gaining  the  confidence  of  his  prifoner,  he  ne¬ 
ver  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  might  have 
been  derived  from  being  matter  of  his  perfon 
and  authority.  Atahualpa  was  ,  indeed  ,  a 
prince  of  greater  abilities  and  difcernment  than 
.  Montezuma  ,  and  feems  to  have  penetrated 
luor^  thoroughly  into  the  character  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  fufpicion  and 
dittruft  accordingly  took  place  between  them. 
The  ttrift  attention  with  which  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fuch  importance  , 
greatly  increafed  the  fatigue  of  military  duty. 
The  utility  of  keeping  him  appeared  inconfider- 
able;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  incumbrance^ 
from  which  he  wifhed  to  be  delivered,  k) 


Almagro  and  his  followers  demand  his  life* 


Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  de¬ 
mand  of  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Inca’s  ranfom  ; 
and  though  Pizarro  had  bettowed  upon  the  pri¬ 
vate  men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  ,  and  endeavoured  to  footh  their  leader 
by  prefents  of  great  value,  they  Hill  continued 
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dfffatisfied.  They  were  apprehenfi ve ,  that  as 
long  as  Ataliualpa  remained  a  priloner,  Pizar- 
ro’s  foldiers  would  apply  whatever  treafure 
fhould  be  acquired  ,  to  make  up  what  was 
wanting  of  the  quantity  ftipulated  for  his  rau- 
•fom,  and  under  that  pretext  exclude  them 
from  any  part  of  it  They  inMed  eagerly  on 
putting  the  Inca' to  death,  chat  all  the  adventu¬ 
rers  in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  on  an  equal 
footing.  1) 

Motives  which  induced  Pizarro  to  confent. 

Pizarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with 
accounts  of  forces  aflembling  in  the  remote  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire,  and  fufpefted  Ataluialpa 
of  having  iffued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe 
fears  and  fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by 
Philippillo,  one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro 
had  carried  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty  -  feveri ,  and 
whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter^  The 
function  which  he  performed  admitting  this  man 
to  familiar  intercourfe  with  the  captive  mon¬ 
arch,  he  prefumed,  notwithffanding  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  birth  ,  to  raife  his  affeclions  to  a 
Coya,  or  defcendent  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Ata- 
hiialpa’s  wives;  and  feeing  no  profpecl  of  gra¬ 
tifying  that  paffion  during  the  life  of  the  mon¬ 
arch,  he  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ears  of  the 

I)  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Vega,  p.  2*  lib.  i,  c.  7,  Hcrrara  ,  dec. 

5.  lib,  iii.  c.  4. 
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Spaniards  with  fucli  accounts  of  the  Inca's  fecret 
defigns  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken  their 
jealoufy ,  and  incite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly 
demanded  the  life  of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo 
laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations , 
that  unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed 
to  haften  his  own  fate.  During  his  confinement 
he  had  attached  himfelf  with  peculiar  affeftion 
to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto;  who^ 
as  they  were  perfons  of  birth  and  education  fu- 
perior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom 
they  ferved,  were  accuftomed  to  behave  with 
more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive  mon¬ 
arch.  Soothed  with  this  refpeft  from  perfons 
of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  fociety. 
But  in  the  prefence  of  the  governor  he  was 
iineafy,  and  overawed.  This  dread  foon  came 
to  be  mingled  with  contempt.  Arhong  all  the 
European  arts ,  what  he  admired  rnoft  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing;  and  he  long  deliberated 
with  himfelf,  whether  he  fhould  regard  it  as  a 
natural  or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  this,  he  defired  one  of  the  foldiers,  who 
guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the 
nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  fhewed  fuccefUvely 
to  feveral  Spaniards  ,  afking  its  meaning  ;  and 
to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without  hefitation  , 
returned  the  fame  anfwer.  At  length  Pizarro 
entered;  and  on  prefentingit  to  Kim,  he  blufh- 
ed ,  ancT  with  fome  confufion  was  obliged  to 
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/ 

3clcno\vlcdg0  his  ignorrinco.  From  th^it  momGntj 
Atshu-^lp^  confidGrcd  him  21s  n  niGJin  pcrfon  ^  IgTs 
inflrufted  than  his  own  foldiers ;  and  he  had 
not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal  the  fentiments 
with  which  this  difcov^ry  infpired  him.  To  be 
the  objeft  of  a  barbarian’s  fcorn  ,  not  only  mor¬ 
tified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  fuch  re- 
fentment  in  his  breaft,  as  added  force  to  all  the 
other  confiderations  which  prompted  him  to 
put  the  Inca  to  death,  m) 

His  trial, 

%at  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  jullice 
to  this  violent  aftion,  and  that  he  himfelf  might 
be  exempted  from  handing  fmgly  refponfible 
for  the  commiffion  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to 
try  the  Inca  with  ail  the  formalities  obferved 
in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  ■  Pizarro  him- 
feif,  andAlmagro,  with  two  affiftants,  were 
appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or 
to  condemn;  an  attorney  -  general  was  named 
to  carry  on  the  profecution  in  the  king’s  name; 
counfellors  were  chofen  to  affift  the  prifoner  in 
his  defence;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  court.  Before  this  hrange 
tribunal ,  a  charge  was  exhibited  ftill  more 
amazing.  It  confiiled  of  various  articles;  that 
Atahualpa,  though  a  baftard,  had  difpoffefled 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  ufurped 

m')  Herrera,  dec,  5,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Vega,  p,  II.  lib.  f.  c,  38, 
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the  regal  power;  that  he  had  put  his  brother 
and  lawful  fovereign  to  death;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but  com¬ 
manded  the  offering  of  human  facrifices  ;  that 
he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines  ;  that  fince 
his  imprifonment  he  had  wafted  and  embezzled 
the  royal  treafures ,  which  now  belonged  of 
right  to  the  conquerors;  that  he  had  incited  his 
fubjefts  to  take  arms  againft  the  Spaniards.  On 
thefe  heads  of  accufation,  fome  of  which  are, 
fo  ludicrous,  others  fo  abfurd,  that  the  effron¬ 
tery  of  Pizarro,  in  making  them  the  foundation 
of  a  ferious  procedure,  is  not  lefs  furpifing 
than  his  injuftice,  did  the  court  go  on  to  try  the 
fovereign  of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it  had 
no  jurifdiftion.  With  refpeft  to'  each  of  the 
articles,  witneffes  were  examined;  but  as  they 
delivered  their  evidence  in  their  native  tongue, 
Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their 
words  whatever  turn  beft  fuited  his  malevolent 
intentions.  To  judges  predetermined  in  their 

opinion ,  this  evidence  appeared  fufficient. 

/ 

Me  is  condemned,  and  executed. 


They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and 
condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Val- 
verde  proftituted  the  authority  of  his  facred 
funclion  to  confirm  this  fentence,  and  by  his 
Ignature  warranted  it  to  be  juft.  Aftonifhed 
at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it 
by  tears,  bypromifes,  and  by  entreaties,  that 
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he  might  be  lent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch 
would  be  the  arbiter  of  his  lot.  But  pity  never 
touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro.  He  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  led  inHantly  to  execution  ;  and, 
what  added  to  the  bitternefs  of  his  latt  moments,  . 
the  fame  monk  who  bad  juft  ratified  his  doom, 

*  offered  to  confole,  and  attempt  to  convert  him. 
.The  moft  powerful  argument  Valverde  employ¬ 
ed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
faith  ,  was  a  promife  of  mitigation  in  his  punifh- 
ment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted 
from  the  trembling  viftim  a  defire  of  receiving 
baptifm.  The  ceremony  was  performed;  and 
Atahualpa,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrangl- 
ed  at  the  ftake.  n) 

Several  Spaniards  proteft:  againft  it. 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanifh  nation  , 
even  among  the  profiigate  adventurers  which 
it  fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  the  New 
"World,  there  were  perfons  who  retained  fome 
tinfture  of  the  Caftilian  generofity  and  honour. 
Though  ,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Pizarro  had  fet  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto 
was  fent  on  a  feparate  command  at  a  diftance 
from  Caxamalca,  this  odious  tranfaftion  was 
not  carried  on  without  cenfure  and  oppofition. 
Several  officers  ,  and  among  thofe  fome  of  the 

n)  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Xeres  ,  p.  233.  Vega,  p.  lib- i. 

36  ,  37.  Goraara  Hift.  c,  I17.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib. 
iii.  c.  4» 
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greateft  reputation  and  moft  refpeftabJe  famities 
in  the  fervice,  not  only  remonftrated ,  biitpro- 
tefted  againfl  this  meafure  of  their  general,  as 
difgraceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  equity ,  as  a  violation  of  publick 
faith  ,  and  an  ufurpation  of  jurifdiftion  over  an 
independent  monarch  ,  to  which  they  had  no 
title.  But  their  endeavours  were  vain.  Num-T 
bers,  and  the  opinion  of  fuch  as  held  every 
thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advanta¬ 
geous,  prevailed.  Hiftory,  however,  records 
even  the  unfuccefsful  exertions  of  virtue  with 
applauie;  and  the  Spanifh  writers,  in  relating 
events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
confpicuous  than  its  humanity  have  not  failed 
to  preferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made  this 
laudable  effort  to  fave  their  country  from  the 
'  infamy  of  having  perpetrated  fuch  a  crime,  o) 

DifTokition  of  government  and  order  in  Peru, 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  inveft- 

ed  one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  roya  1- 

ty,  hoping  that  a  young  man  without  expe  ri^ 

ence  might  prove  a  mere  paffive  inftrument  in  his 

hands,  than  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  had 

been  accuffomed  to  independent  command.  The 

people  of  Cuzco  ,  and  the  adjacent  country, 

acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huaf- 
« 

o)  Vega,  p.  !!♦  lib.  i.  c.  37*  Xeres ,  i,  2^5*  Herrera,  dec. 

5*  lib«  iiu  5* 
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car,  as  Inca,  p)  But  neither  poffelTed  the 
authority  which  belonged  to  a  fovereign  of  Pe¬ 
ru,  The  violent  convulfions  into  which  the 
empire  had  been  tbrowm,  firft  by  the  civil  war 
betw^een  the  two  brothers,  and  then  by  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged 
the  order  of  the  Peruvian  government ,  but  almoll 
diffolved  its  frame.  When  they  beheld  their 
monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  ilrangers, 
and  at  laft  fuffering  an  ignominious  death,  the 
people  in  feveral  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  every  rellraint  of  law  and  decen¬ 
cy,  broke  out  into  the  moft  licentious  excef- 
fes.  q)  So  many  defcendents  of  the  Sun  ,  after 
being  treated  wo’th  the  utmoil:  indignity,  had 
been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only  their 
influence  in  the  ffate  diminifbed  with  their  num¬ 
ber  ,  butthe  accuftomed  reverence  for  that  facred 
race  fenfibly  decreafed.  In  confequence  of  this 
ffate  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts' 
of  the  empire  afpired  to  independent  authority, 
and  ufurped  jurifdiftion  to  which  they  had  no 
title.  The  general  who  commanded  for  Ata- 
hualpa  in  Quito,  feized  the  brother  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  hismafter,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death, 
and  difclaiming  any  connexion  with  either  Inca, 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  feparate  kingdom  for 
bimfelf.  r) 

P)  Vega ,  p.  II.  Hb.  ii  .  c.  7. 

q)  Herrera,,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  lib.  iii.  5. 

r)  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c,  8.  Ye^a,  p,.  ji.  lib,  ii.  c.  3,  4< 
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Pizarro  advances  to  Cuzco. 

The  Spaniards,  with  pleafure,  beheld  the 
fpirit  of  difcord  diffufing  itfelf,  and  the  vigour 
of  government  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians. 
They  confidered  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoms 
of  a  ftate  hailening  towards  its  diffolution.  Pi- 
zarro  no  longer  hefitated  to  advance  towards 
Cuzco,  and  he  had  received  fuch  conhderable 
reinforcements  ,  that  he  could  venture  ,  with 
little  danger,  to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  in¬ 
terior  part  of  the  country.  The  account  of  the 
wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he 
had  forefeen.  No  fooner  did  his  brother  Fer¬ 
dinand,  with  the  officers  and  foldiers  to  whom 

» 

he  had  given  their  difcharge  after  the  partition' 
of  the  Inca’s  ranfom ,  arrive  at  Panama,  and 
difplay  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  afto- 
nifhed  countrymen,  than  fame  fpread  the  ac¬ 
count  with  fuch  exaggeration  through  all  the 
Spanifh  fet^lemens  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the 
governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nica¬ 
ragua,  could  hardly  retrain  the  people  under 
their  jurifdiftion ,  from  abandoning  their  pof- 
feffions  ,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhauftible 
fource  of  wealth  which  feemed  to  be  opened  in 
Peru,  s)  In  fpite  of  every  check  and  regula¬ 
tion  ,  fuch  numbers  reforted  thither,  that  Pi- 
zafro  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  five  him- 

I 

dred  men ,  after  leaving  a  confiderable  garrifon 


s)  Gomara  Hift*  c.  125*  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib»  ii,  c*  l.  Her-^ 
rer« ,  dec.  $.  lib.  iii.  c.  5, 
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in  St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of  Be- 
iialcazar.  The  Peruvians  had  affembled  fome 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 
Several  fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they 
terminated  like  all  the  aftions  ^n  America ;  a 
few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded;  the 
natives  wereput  to  flight  with  incredible  flaugh- 
ter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco, 
and  took  quiet  pofleffion  of  that  capital.  The 
riches  found  there,  even  after  all  that  the  na¬ 
tives  had  carried  off  and  concealed,  eitherfrom 
a  fuperftitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of 
their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to  their  rapa¬ 
cious  conquerors ,  exceeded  in  value  what  had 
been  received  as  Atahualpa’s  ranfom.  But  as 
the  Spaniards  were  now  accuffomed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  par¬ 
celled  out  among  a  greater  number  of  adven¬ 
turers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame 
furprife  either  from  novelty,  or  the  largenefs^ 
of  the  fum  that  fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  in^ 
dividual,  t) 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fon  of 
Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died, 
and  as  the  Spaniards  fubftituted  no  perfon  in 
his  place,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to 
have  been  univerfally  recognized,  u) 

t)  See  NOTE  IX. 

o)  He^ra,  dec.  5.  lib,  r,  3. 
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Quito  conquered  by  Benalcazar*- 


While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  employ¬ 
ed,  Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael, 
an  able  and  enterprifing  officer ,  was  afhamed  of 
remaining  inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his 
name  diftinguifhed  among  the  difcoverers  and 
conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The  feafonable 
arrival  of  a  frefh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama 
and  Nicaragua ,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify 
his  paffion.  Leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  pro- 
teft  the  infant  fettlement  entrulfed  to  his  care, 
he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  and 
let  out  to  attempt  the  reduftion  of  Quito  ,  where, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Atahu- 
alpa  had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure. 
Notwithftanding  the  vaft  diftance  of  that  city 
from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  marching 
through  a  mountainous  country  covered  with 
woods,  and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of 
the  belt  troops  in  Peru  ,  commanded  by  a  fkil- 
ful  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduft,  and  per^ 
feverance  of  Benalcazar  furmounted  every  ob-  • 
ftacle,  and  he  entered  Quito  with  his  viftori- 
ous  troops.  But  they  met  with  a  cruel  morti¬ 
fication  there.  The  natives  now  acquainted, 
to  their  forrow,  with  the  predominant  paffion 
of  their  invaders,  and  knowing  how  to  difap- 
point  it,  had  carried  off  all  thofe  treafuresj  the 
profpeft  of  which  had  prompted  them  to  under¬ 
take  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had  fupported 

them 
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them  under  all  the  dangers  and  hardfhips 
wherewith  they  had  to  ttruggle  in  carrying  it 
on.  x) 

Alvarado’s  expedition. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifh  leader 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame 
of  its  riches  attrafted  a  more  powerful  ene¬ 
my.  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  fo  eminently  in  the  conqueft  of 
Mexico,  having  obtained  the  government  of 
Guatimala  as  a  recompence  for  his  valour ,  foon 
became  difgufted  with  a  life  of  uniform  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the 
buftle  of  military  iervice.  The  glory  and  wealth 
acquired  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  heigh¬ 
tened  this  paffion  >  and  gave  it  a  determined 
direftion.  Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie  within, 
the  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro, 
he  refolved  to  invade  it.  The  high  reputation 
of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  every 
quarter.  He  embarked  with  five  hundred  men, 
of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  fuch  dif- 
tinftion  as  to  ferve  on  horfeback.  He  landed 
at  Puerto  Viejo,  and  without fufFicient  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  con- 
duft  him ,  attempted  to  march  direftly  to  Qui¬ 
to,  by  following  the  courfe  of  the  river  Guay- 

x)  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Herrera* 
dec.  5,  lib.  iv.  c.  ii,  lib,  v,  c,  2,  3.  Hb.  vi,  fi.  3, 

Robertson  Vol.  III.  D 
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qull,  and  croffing  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  to«^  • 
wards  ics  head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the 
moft  imprafticable  in  all  America  ,  his  troops 
endured  fuch  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way  through 
forehs  and  marfhes  on  the  low  grounds,  and 
fullered  fo  much  from  excellive  cold  when  they 
began  to  afcend  the  mountains,  that  before 
they  reached  theplain  of  Quito,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
men  and  half  of  their  horfes  died,  and  the  reil  were 
fo  much  difpirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almoll 
unlit  for  fervice.  y)  There  they  met  with  a 
body,  not  of  Indians  but  of  Spaniards ,  dTawn, 
up  in  hoftile  array  againll  them.  Pizarro  hav¬ 
ing  received  an  account  of  Alvarado’s  »arma- 
ment,  had  detached  Almagro  with  fome  troops 
to  oppofe  this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurif- 
diftion;  and  thefe  were  joined  by  Benalcazar 
and  his  vi6]:orious  party.  Alvarado,  though  fur- 
prifed  at  the  fight  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not 
expert  advanced  boldly  to  the  charge.  But,  by 
the  interpofition  of  fome  moderate  men  in  each 
party ,  an  amicable  accommodation  took  place  ; 
and  the  fatal  period,  when  Spaniards  fufpended 
their  conqueft  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen,  was  pofiponed  a 
few  years.  Alvarado  engage'd  to  return  to  his 
government,  upon  Almagro’s  paying  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pefos  to  defray  the  expence  of 
his  armament.  Molt  of  his  followers  remained 
in  the  country;  and  an  expedition,  w^hich 

•y)  See  NOTE  X. 
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threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin  9 
contributed  to  augment  its  ilrenght.  z) 

Honours  conferred  on  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 

By  this  time  (1534  )  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had 
landed  in  Spain.  The  immenfe  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  which  he  imported,  a)  filled  the' 
kingdom  with  no  lefs  aftonifhment  than  they 
had  excited  in  Panama  knd  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces,  Pizarro  was  received  by  the  emperor 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  pre- 
fent  fo  rich-,  as  to  exceed  any  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of 
their  acquifitions  in  America ,  even  after  they 
had  been  ten  years  mailers  of  Mexico.  In  re- 
compence  of  his  brother’s  fervices,  his  autho¬ 
rity  was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  the  addition  of  feventy  leagues, 
extending  along  the  coafl,  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  territory  granted  in  his  former  patent.  Al¬ 
magro  received  the  honours  which  he  had  fo 
long  defired.  The  title  of  Adelantado ,  or  go¬ 
vernor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurif- 
diftion  over  two  hundred  leagues  of  country, 
llretching  beyond  the  fouthern  limits  of  the 
province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himfelf 
did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  admitted  into 

D  a 

z)  Zarate,  lib,  iiJc.  I0-13.  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  I,  2,  9* 
&c.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  126.  &c,  Reraefal  Hift.  Guatimal.  lib. 
iii.  c.  6t  Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib,  vi,  c»  1 ,  2.  7  >  S* 
a)  See  NOTb;  XI. 
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the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  diftinftion 
always  acceptable  to  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  and 
foon  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accompanied 
by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet 
ferved  in  that  country,  b) 

Beginning  of  diirentions  between  PijZarro  and  Alnagro*. 

Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached*^ 
Peru  before  he  arrived  there  himfelf.  Alma- 
gro  no  fooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained 
the  royal  grant  of  an  independent  government, 
than,  pretending^  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial 
refidence  of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  bounda¬ 
ries,  he  attempted  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  important  ftation.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pi- 
zarro,  prepared  to  oppofe  him.  Each  of  the 
contending  parties  was  fupported  by  powerful 
adherents,  and  the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of 
being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when  Francis 
Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  reconcili¬ 
ation  between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  been 
cordial.  The  treachery  of  Pizarro  in  engroff- 
ing  to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emoluments, 
which  ought  to  have  been  divided  with  his  af- 
fbciate  ,  was  always  prefent  in  both  their 
thoughts.  The  former,  confcious  of  his  own  per¬ 
fidy,  did  not  expeft  forgivenefs;  the  latter, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  avenged,  and  though  avarice  and 

b)  Zarate,  lib.  Hi.  e.  3.  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib,  ii.  c.  19,  Her- 

rera ,  dec,  5.  lib,  vi,  c.  IJ, 
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ambition  had  induced  them  not  only  to  dif- 
fembfe  their  lentiment^, but  even  to  aft  in  cor- 
cert  while  in  purfuh  of  wealth  and  power  ^ 
no  fooner  did  they  obtain  poffeffion  of  tliefe, 
than  the  fame  paiTions  which  had  formed  this 
temporary  union,  gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
cord.  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  fmall 
band  of  interefted  dependents,  who,  with  the 
malicious  art  peculiar  to  fuch  men,  heightened 
their  fufpicions,  and  magnified  every  appearance 
of  offence.  But  with  all  thofe  feeds  of  enmity 
in  their  minds,  and  thus  affiduoufly  cherifned, 
each  was  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival,  that  they 
equally  dreaded  the  confequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at 
Cuzco,  and  the  addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs 
which  he  manifefted  in  his  expoftulations  with 
Aimagro  and  his  partizans,  averted  that  evil 
for  the  prefent.  A  new  reconciliation  took 
place;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that 
Aimagro  fhould  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili; 
and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an'  efta- 
blifhment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expefta- 
tions ,  Pizarro ,  by  way  of  indemnification ,  fhould 
yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new 
agreement,  though  confirmed  (June  12.  1534*) 
with  the  fame  facred  folemnities  as  their  firft 
contraft,was  obferved  with  as  little  fidelity,  q) 

c)  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  ii*  c.  19.  Benzo. 
lib,  iii,  Ct  6,  Herrera,  dec»  5«  lib.  vii.  c.  8* 
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Regulations  of  Pizarro. 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  tranf- 
aftion  ,  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on 
the  fea-coaft ,  and  as  he  no\f  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  any  enemy,  either 
S;  anifh  or  Indian  ,  he  applied  himfelf  with  that 
perfevering  ardour,  which  diftinguifhed  his  cha- 
rafter,  to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  extenhve  provinces  fubjeft  to 
his  authority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  his  edu¬ 
cation  to  enter  into  any  difquifition  concerning 
the  principles  of  civil  policy,  and  little  accuf- 
tomed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to. 
its  arrangements,  his  natural  fagacity  fupplied 
the  want  both  of  fcience  and  experience.  He 
diftributed  the  country  into  various  diflrifts; 
he  appointed  proper  magiftrates  to  prefide  in 
each ;  and  eflablifhed  regulations  concerning 
the  adminiflration  of  juftice,  the  colleHion  of 
the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely 
fimple,  but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  pu- 
blick  profperity.  But  though,  for  the  prefent, 
he  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  ftate  of  his 
colony,  his  afpiring  mind  looked  forward  to  its 
future  grandeur.  He  confidered  himfelf  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  deliberat¬ 
ed  long,  and  with  much  folicitude,  in  what 
place  he  fhould  iix  the  feat  of  government. 
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Foundation  of  Lima. 

Cuzco,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Incas  ,  was 
fituated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  fea ,  and  much  farther 
from  Quito,  a  province  of  whofe  value  he  had 
formed  an  high  idea.  No  other  fettlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to 
fix  their  relxdence  in  it.  But,  in  marching 
through  the  country,  Pizarro  had  been  ilruck 
with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  valley  of 
Kimac  ,  one  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  bell  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Peru.  There  , on  the  banks  of  a  fmali  river, 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  valew’hich  it  waters 
and  enriches ,  ,at  the  diftance  of  lix  miles  from  Cal¬ 
lao,  the  moft  commodious  harbour  in  thepaciflck 
Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he  deftined 
to  be  the  capital  of  his  government.  He  gave 
it  the  n  ame  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the 
circumftance  of  having  laid  the  firft  ftone  , 
at  that  feafon  (January  i8*  ^535*)  when  the 
church  celebrates  the  feftival  of  the  Three 
Kings  ,  or ,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana 
and  Charles  the  fovereigns  of  Caftile.  This  name 
'  it  ftiil  retains  among  the  the  Spaniards,  in  all 
legal  and  formal  deeds,  but  it  is  better  known 
to  foreigners  by  that  of  Lima,  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  appellation  of  the  valley  in  which 
it  is  fttuated.  Under  his  infpeftion  ,  the  build¬ 
ings  advanced  with  fuch  rapidity  ,  that  it  foon 
affumed  the  form  of  a  city^  which,  by  a  ma- 
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gnificenf  palace  that  he  erefted  for  himfelf,  and 
by  the  ftately  houfes  built  by  fev’eral  of  his 
officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  fome  in¬ 
dication  of  its  fubfequent  grandeur,  d) 


Alm*gro  invades  Chili. 


In  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed 
with  Pizarro  ,  Almagro  began  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Chili;  and  as  he  pofleiTed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  virtues  moft  admired  by  foldiers, 
boundlefs  liberality  and  fearlefs  courage,  his 
llandard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and 
feventy  men ,  the  greatefi:  body  of  Europeans 
that  had  hitherto  been  alTembled  in  Peru. 
From  impatience  to  finifh  the  expedition,  or 
from  that  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  danger  ac¬ 
quired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  ferved 
long  in  America,  Almagro  ,  infiead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  level  country  on  the  coaft 
chofe  to^march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route 
that  was  fhorter  indeed,  but  almoft  imprac- 
tica  e.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  expof- 
ed  to  every  calamity  which  men  can  fuffer  , 
from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  ri- 
gour  of  the  climate  in  thofe  elevated  regions 
of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold 
IS  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the 
polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perifhed,  and  the 


♦  C.  12.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  Calancha 
rnuevo,  Lima  fundata ,  ii»  294. 
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fiirvivors ,  when  they  defcended  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  They  found  there  a  race  of  men  very 
different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid  , 
hardy  ,  independent ,  and  in  their  bodily  conffi- 
tution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  fpirit,  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America. 
Though  filled  with  wonder  at  the  firft  appear- 
'ance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ftill  more  aftonifh- 
ed  at  the  operations  of  th^r  cavalry  and  the 
eftefts  of  their  fire  arms ,  the  Chilefe  foon  reco¬ 
vered  fo  far  from  their  fuprize,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themfelves  with  obftinacy,  but  to  attack 
their  new  enemies  with  more  determined  fierce- 
nefs  than  any  American'  nation  had  hitherto 
difcovered.  The  Spaniards  ,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  col- 
lefted  fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold  ; 
but  were  fo  far  from  thinking  of  making  any 
fettlement  amidfl:  fuch  formidable  neighbcmrs  , 
that  ,  in  fpite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour 
of  their  leader ,  the  final  iffue  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  fiill  remained  extremely  dubious  ,  when 
they  were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpefted 
revolution  in  Peru,  e)  The  caufes  of  this  im¬ 
portant  event  I  fhall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their 
fource. 


e)  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  Gotnara  Hid-,  c,  I3I«  Vega,  p.  It. 
lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovalle  de  Chile,  lib,  iv.  c,  15. 

Herrera,  dec,  5,  lib.  vi.  c.  9,  lib,  x,  c,  I , 
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An  infiirreftioH  of  the  Peruvians;  Its  rife, 

So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru 
from  every  Spanifh  colony  in  America  ,  and  all 
'with  fuch  high  expeftations  of  accumulating 
independent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men 
poPehed  with  notions  fo  extravagant  ,  any 
mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by 
fchemes  of  patient  induftry,  would  have  been 
not  only  a  difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In 
order  to  find  occupation  for  men  who  could  not 
with  fafety  be  allowed  to  remain  inaftive  , 
Pizarro  encouraged  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  oificers  who  had  v  lately  joined  him  ,  to 
invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto  vifited.  Several 
large  bodies  were  formed  for  this  purpofe ;  and 
about  the  time  that  Almagro  fet  out  for  Chili, 
they  marched  into  remote  diffridls  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac ,  the  Inca, 
obferve  the  inconffderate  fecurity  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  thus  difperfing  their  troops,  and  that 
only  a  handful  of  foldiers  remained  in  Cuzco  , 
under  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought 
that  the  happy  period  was  at  length  come  for  vin¬ 
dicating  his  own  rights ,  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
his  country ,  and  extirpating  its  oppreffbrs. 
Though  ftriftly  watched  by  the  Spaniards*,  who 
allowed  him  to  refide  in  the  palace  of  his  an- 
ceffors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  his  fcheme  to  the  perfons  who  were  to 
be  entrulled  with  the  execution  of  it.  Among 
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people  accuflotned  to  revere  their  fovereign  as 
a  divinity,  every  hint  of  his  wn*ll  carries  the 
authority  of  a  command;  and  they  themfelves 
were  now  convinced,  by' the  daily  increafe  in 
the  number  of  their  invaders  ,  that  the  fond 
hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their 
voluntary  departure  were  altogether  vain.  All 
perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole 
nation  was  requifite  to  expel  them  ,  and  the 
preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with  the 
fecrecy  and  lilence  peculiar  to  Americans* 

and  progrefs. 

After  fome  iinfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  In¬ 
ca  to  make  his  efcape ,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  hap¬ 
pening  to  arrive'at  that  time  (1536.)  in  Cuzco, 
he  obtained  permiffion  froni  him  to  attend  a 
great  feffival  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few 
leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of 
that  folemnity  ,  the  great  men  of  the  empire 
were  affembled.  As  foon  as  the  Inca  joined 
them,  the  ftandard  of  war  was  erefted ;  and 
in  a  fhort'time  all  the  fighting  men  ,  from  the  ' 
confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili  , 
were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards  living  fecurely 
on  the  fettlements  allotted  them,  were  maf- 
facred.  Several  detachments,  as  they  marched 
carelefly  through  a  country  which  feemed  to  be 
tamely  fubmiffive  to  their  dominion  ,  were  cut 
off  tp  a  man.  An  army  amounting,  (if  we  may 
believe  the  Spanifh  writers)  to  two  hundred 
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thoufand  men  ,  attacked  Cuzco  ,  which  the 
three  brothers  endeavoured  to  defend ^with  only 
one  hundred  and  feventy  Spaniards.  Another 
formidable  body  invelled  Lima  ,  and  kept  the 
governor  clofely  fhut  up.  There  was  no  longer 
any  communication  between  the  two  cities; 
the  numerous  forces  of  the  Peruvians  fpreading 
over  the  country  intercepted  every  melTenger; 
and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were 
equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen,  each  boded  the  word:  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  the^^  themfelves 
were  on’y  perfons  who  had  furvived  the 
general  extinftion  of  the  Spanifh  name  in 
Peru,  dy 

Siege  of  Cuzco* 

It  was  at  Cuzco  ,  where  the  Inpa  command¬ 
ed  in  perlon ,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their 
chief  eiTort.  During  nine  months  they  carried 
on  the  fiege  with  incelTant  ardour,  and  in  va¬ 
rious  forms  ;  and  though  they  difplayed  not 
the  fame  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican 
warriors,  they  condufted  fome  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  manner  which  difcovered  greater 
fagacity ,  and  a  genius  more  fufceptible  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  military  art.  They  not  only 
obferved  the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards 

fl)  Vega,  p.  II*  Kb.if.c,  28-  Zarate,  lib,  iii.c,  3.  Cieca  de 
Leon  ,  C.  82*  Gomard  Hill,  c*  135.  Herrera,  dec.  5* 
lib,  viii,  c,  5* 
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derived  from  their  diTcIplIne  and  their  we.^pons, 
but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  firmer, 
and  turn  the  latter  againft  them.  They  armed 
a  conliderable  body  of  their  braveft  warriors 
with  the  fwords  ,  the  fpears,  and  bucklers, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spanifh  fol- 
diers  whom  they  had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  Thefe  they  endeavoured  to  mar- 
fhal  in  that  regular  compaft  order  ,  to  which 
experience  had  taught  them  that  the  Spaniards 
were  indebted  for  their  irrefiftible  force  in 
afiiion.  Some  appeared  in  the  field  with  Spa- 
ntfh  mufkets ,  and  had  acquired  fkill  and  refolu- 
tion  enough  to  ufe  them.  A  few  of  the  bold- 
eff ,  among  whom  was  the  Inca  ‘himfelf ,  were 
mounted  on  the  horfes  which  they  had  taken, 
and  advanced  brifkly  to  the  charge  like  Spanifh 
cavaliers  ,  ,  with  their  lances  in  the  reft.  It 
was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than 
by  thofe  imperfeft  eilays  to  imitate  European 
arts  and  employ  European  arms  ,  that  the  Peru¬ 
vians  annoyed  the  Spaniards,  e)  In  fpite  of 
the  valour,  heightened  by  defpair,  with  which 
the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco  ,  Manco 
Capac  recovered  poffeffion  of  one  half  of  his 
capital,  and  before  the  Spaniards  could  drive 
him  out  of  it,  they  loft  Juan  Pizarro,  the  beft 
beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  fome 
other  perfons  of  note.  Worn  out  with  tin* 

«)  See  NOTJB  XII. 
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fatigue  of  inceffant  duty,  diftreffed  with  ^want 
of  provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being  able  any 
longer  to  refill  an  enemy  vvhofe  numbers.daily 
increafedjthe  foldiers  became  impatient  to  adandon. 
Cuzco, in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen, 
if  any  of  them  yet  furvived ,  or  of  forcing  their 
way  to  the  fea ,  and  finding  fome  means  of  ef- 
caping  from  a  country  which  had  been  fo  fatal 
to  the  Spanifh  'name,  f)  While  they  were 
brooding  over  thofe  defponding  thoughts  which' 
their  officers  laboured  in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagro 
appeared  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco. 

I 

Arrival  of  Almagro ,  and  motives  of  his  conduft. 

The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  con¬ 
cerning  the  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvi¬ 
ans,  were  fuch  as  would  have  induced  him, 
without  hefitation  to  relinquifh  the  conquell 
of  Chili,  and  hallen  to  th^aid  of  his  country¬ 
men.  But  in  this  refolution  he  was  confirmed 
by  a  motive  lefs  generous,  but  more  interell- 
ing.  By  the  fame  meffenger  who  brought  him 
intelligence  of  the  Inca’s  revolt,  he  received 
the  royal  patent  creating  him  governor  of  Chili , 
and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurifdidlion.  Upon 
conlidering  the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  maniV 
fell  beyond  contradlclion  ,  that  Cuzco  liy  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he 

f)  Herrera,  dec»  5*  Wh,  yiii.  c.  4. 
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■* 

was  equally  folicitoiis  to  prevent  the  Peruvians 
from  recovering  poireffion  of  their  capital,  and 
to  w£eft  it  out.  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros. 
From  impatience  to  accomplifn  both,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  return  by  a  new  route;  and  in  march¬ 
ing  through  the  fandy  plains  on  the  coaflj, 
he  fulfered,  from  heat  and  drought  ,  calamities 
of  a  new  fpecies  ,  hardly  inferior  to  thofe*  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  cold  and  famine 
on  the  fummits  of  the  Andes, 

His  operationsa 

His  arrival  at  Cuzco  (1537,)  was  in  a  critical 
moment.  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  him  with  equal  folicitude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pre-‘ 
tenfions  ,  were  at  a  lofs  whether  to  welcome 
him  as  a  deliverer  ,  or'  to  take  precautions 
againft  him  as  an  enemy.  Phe  latter,  knowing 
the  points  in  conteft  between  him  and  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ,  flattered  themfelves  that  they  had 
more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  operations. 
Almagro  himfelf,  unacquainted  With  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  had  happened  in  his  ab- 
fence,  and  felicitous  to  learn  theprecife  pofture 
of  affairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  flowly, 
and  with  great  circumfpeftion.  .Various  nel 
gociations- with  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot. 
The  Inca  condufted  them  on  his  part  with  much 
addrefs.  At  firff  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
friendfhip  of  Almagro;  and  after  many  fruitlefs 
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overtures,  defpairlng  of  auy  cordial  union  with 
a  Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by  furprife  with  a 
numerous  body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the  Spa- 
nifh  difcipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted 
fuperiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulfed  with 
fuch  flaughter,  that  a  great  part  of  their  army 
difperfed,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates 
of  Cuzco  without  interruption.  v 

Takes  polTeflion  of  (Juzco. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to 
make  head  againft  the  Peruvians,  direfted  all 
their  attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and 
took  meafures  to  obftruft  his  entry  into  the 
capital.  Prudence,  however,  reftrained  both 
parties  for  feme  time  from  turning  their  arms 
againfi:  one. another,  while  furrounded  by  com¬ 
mon  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
flaughter.  Different  fchemes  of  accommodation 
were  propofed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive 
the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The 
generous  ,  open ,  affable  temper  of  Almagro 
gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who 
were  difguffed  with  their  harfti  domineering 
manners.  Encouraged  by  this  defeftion,  he 
advanced  towards  the  city  by  night,  furprifed 
the  centinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and 
inveffing  the  houfe  where  the  two  brothers 
rellded,  compelled  them,  after  an  obftinate 
defence,  to  furrender  at  diferetion.  Almagro’s 
claim  of  jurifdidion  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally 

acknow- 
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acknowledged,  and  a  form  of  adminiflration 
eftablifhed  in  his  name,  g) 

Civil  war,  and  firfi|  fuccefs  of Alinagro", 

Two  or  three  perfons  only  were  killed  in 
this  flrft  aft  of  civil  hoftility;  but  it  was  foon 
followed  by  fcenes  more  bloody,  Francis  Pi- 
zarro  having  difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had 
invefted  Lima,  and  received  fome  confiderable 
reinforcements  from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua, 
•ordered  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco,  in 
hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and 
their  garrifon  were  not  already  cut  off  by  th a 
Peruvians.  This  body,  which,  at  that  period 
of  theSpanifh  power  in  America,  mufi:  bedeemr 
ed  confiderable  force  ,  advanced  near  to  .the 
capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  It  was  with  aftonifhment  that  they  be¬ 
held  their  countrymen  polled  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Abancay  to  oppofe  their  progrefs. 
Almagro,  however,  wifhed  rather  to  gain  than 
to'  conquer  them ,  and  by  bribes  and  promifes 
endeavoured  to  feduce  their  leader.  The  fide¬ 
lity  of  Alvarado  remained  unfhaken ;  but  his  ta¬ 
lents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue. 
Almagro  amufed  him  with  various  movements, 
of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning, 

5j)  Zarate,  lib,  iii,  0,4,  Vega,  p,  ii,  lib.  ii.  c.  39-  Goma- 
ra  Hift.c,  134.  Herrer^,  dec,  6,  ,Ub,  ii.  c,  I-j, 

Robertson  Vol.  Ill,  E 
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while  a  large  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers  paffed 
the  river  by  night,  fell  upon  his  camp  (July  12. 
1537.)  by  furprife  ,  broke  bis  troops  before  they 
had  time  to  form,  and  took  him  prifoner,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  principal  officers,  h) 

but  does  not  improve  his  advantages. 

s 

By  the  fudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  con- 
tell  between  the  two  rivals  muft  have  been  de¬ 
cided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to 
improve  as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo 
Orgognez,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who 
having  ferved  under  the  conliable  Bourbon  , 
when  he  led  the  Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had 
been  accuftomed  to  bold  and  decifive  meafures, 
advifed  him  inftantly  to  iffue  orders  for  putting 
to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizarros,  Al¬ 
varado,  and  a  few  other  perfons  whom  he  could 
not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march  direftly  with 
his  viftorious  troops  to  Lima,  before  the  go¬ 
vernor,  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But 
Almagro,  though  he  difcerned  at  once  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  the  counfel,  and  had  courage  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution ,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
influenced  by  fentiments  unlike  thofe  of  a  fol- 
dier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  fervice,  and  by 
fcruples  which  fuited  not  the  chief  of  a  party 
who  had  drawn  his  fword  in  civil  war.  Feelings 
of  humanity  reftrained  him  from  fhedding  the 

M)  Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c*  6*  Gom.  Hift.  c.  138.  Vega,  p.  II. 
fib,  ii.  c.  33,34,  Herrera,  dec,  lib,  ii,  c,  9, 
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blood  of  his  opponents  and  the  dread  of  being 
deemed  a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a 
province  which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another. 
Though  he  knew  that  arms  muft  terminate  the 
difpute  between  him  and  Pizarro ,  and  refolved 
not  to  fhun  that  mode  of  decifion,  yet,  with 
a  timid  delicacy  prepofterous  at  fuch  a  junc¬ 
ture  ,  he  was  fo  folicitous  that  his  rival  fhould 
be  confidered  as.  the  aggrelfor,  that  he  march¬ 
ed  quietly  back  to  Cuzco  ,  to  wait  his  ap^ 
preach,  i) 

Diftrefs  of  Pizarro, 

Pizarro  was  ftill  unacquainted  with  all  the 
interefting  events  which  had  happened  near 
Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro’s  return ,  of  the 
lofs  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  bro¬ 
ther,  of  the  imprifonment  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought 
to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes 
almofi:  overwhelmed  a  fpirit  which  had  conti¬ 
nued  firm  and  ereft  under  the  rudeft  fhoks  of 
adverfity. 

His  artful  conduft. 

But  the  neceffity  of  attending  to  his  own 
fafety ,  as  well  as  the  defire  of  revenge,  pre- 
ferved  him  from  finking  under  it.  He  took 
Jneafures  for  both  with  his  wonted  fagacity, 

E  z 

3^  Herrera,  dec,  6.  lib,  ii,  e,  lo  ,  ii. 
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As  he  had  the  command  of  the  fea-coaft,  and 
e:xpefted  conliderable  fupplies  both  of  men  and 
military  ftores,  it  was  no  lefs  his  interell  to 
gain  time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was 
that  of  Almagro  to  precipitate  operations,  and 
bring  the  contell  to  a  fpeedy  iffue.  He  had 
recourfe  to  arts  which  he  had  formerly  praftifed 
with  fuccefs ,  and  Almagro  was  again  weak 
enough  to  futfer  himfelf  to  be  amufed  withv  a 
profpeft  of  terminating  their  differences  by  fome 
amicable  accommodation.  By  varying  his  over¬ 
tures ,  and  fhifting  his  ground  as  often  as  it 
fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes  feeming  to  yield, 
every  thing  which  his  rival  could  deflre,  and 
then  retracing  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pi- 
zarro  dexteroufly  protracted  the.negociation  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  though  every  day  was  pre¬ 
cious  to  Almagro ,  feveral  months  elapfed  with¬ 
out  coming  to  any  final  agreement.  While 
the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  officers 
with  whom  he  confulted,  was  occupied  in  de¬ 
tecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions 
of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  foldiers  to  whofe 
cuflody  they  were  committed ,  and  not  only 
made  their  efcape  themfelves,  but  perfuaded 
lixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them 
to  accompany  their  flight,  k)  Fortune  having 
thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers ,  the  ^  go-* 

k)  Zarate,  lib.  iiU  e  g,  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.. 
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vernor  fcrupled  not  at  one  aft  of  perfidy  more 
to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  other.  He  pio- 
pofed,  that  every  point  in  controverfy  between 
Almagro  and  himfelf  fhould  be  fubmitted  tothe 
decifion  of  their  fovereign ;  that  until  his  award 
was  known  ,  each  fhould  retain  undifturbed 
poffefiion  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
now  occupied}  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  fhould 
be  fet  at  liberty,  and  return inftahtly  to  Spain, 
together  with  the  officers,  whom  Almagro  pur- 
pofed  to  fend  thither  to  reprefent  the  juftice  of 
his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  defign  of  Pizarro 
was  in  thofe  propofitions ,  and  familiar  as  his 
,  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his  opponent, 
Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to  in¬ 
fatuation,  relied  on  his  fincerity,  and  conclud¬ 
ed  an  agreement  on  thefe  terms.  1) 

i 

His  prepamtions  for  war# 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  reco¬ 
vered  his  liberty  ,  the  governor,  no  longer  fet¬ 
tered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his 
brother’s  life,  threw  off  every  difguife  which/ 
his  concern  for  it  had  obliged  him  to  affume. 
The  treaty  was  forgotten;  pacifick  and conciliat- 
isg  meafures  were  no  more  mentioned;  it  was 
in  the  field ,  he  openly  declared ,  and  not  in 
the  cabinet;  by  arms,  and  not  by  negociation ; 
xthat  it  muff  now  be  determined  who  fhould 

’  -ws 

1)  Herrert ,  dec#  6,  lib#  lii#  c.  9#  Zarate  ,  Hb«  iii*  c#  9# 
GomaraHift,  c#  140#  Vega,  p.  II*  lib,  ii.  c.  35# 
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be  mafter  of  Peru.  The  rapidity  of  his  prepa¬ 
rations  fuited  fuch  a  decifive  refolution.  Seven 
hundred  men  were  foon  ready  to  march  to¬ 
wards  Cuzco.  The  command  of  thefe  was  given 
(153^0^0  his  two  brothers,  in  whom  he  could 
perfeftly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  moft 
violent  Ichemes,  as  they  were  urged  on,  not 
only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from  family  rival- 
fhip  ,  but  animated  with  the  defire  of  ven*^ 
geance  ,  excited  by  recolleftion  of  their  own  re¬ 
cent  difgrace  and  futTerings.  After  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  to  crofs  the  mountains  in  the 
direft  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they 
marched  towards  the  fouth  along  the  coafi:  as 
far  as  Nafca,  and  then  turning  to  the  left, 
penetrated  through  the  defiles  in  that  branch 
of  the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
capital.  Almagro,  inftead  of  hearkening  to 
fome  of  his  officers,  who  advifed  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  defence  of  thofe  difficult  pafies, 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain 
of  Cuzco.  Two  reafons  feem  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  this  refolution.  His  followers  amount¬ 
ed  hardily  to  five  hundred  ,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  weakening  fuch  a  feeble  body  ,  by 
fending  any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverfe 
party,  both  in  number  and  difcipHne,  and  it 
was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could 
avail  himfelf  of  that  advantage. 
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Hi?  army  marches  ta  Cuzco. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  ob- 
ftruftion,  blit  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of 
the  defert  and  horrid  regions  through  which 
they  marched.  As  foon  as  they  reached  the  plain, 
both  fadions  were  equally  impatient  to  bring 
this  long  protraded  conteft  to  an  iffue.  Though 
countrymen  and  friends,  the  fubjeds  of  the 
fame  fovereign ,  and  each  with  the  royal  flandard 
difplayed ;  and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains 
that  furrounded  the  plain  in  which  they  were 
drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vaft  multitude  of 
Indians,  affembled  to  enjoy  the  fpedacle  of 
their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared  to  attack 
whatever  party  remained  mailer  of  the  field,  fo 
fell  and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had 
taken  polTeffion  of  every  breall,  that  not  one 
pacifick  counfel,  not  a  Angle  overture  towards 
accommodation  proceeded  from  either  fide.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  Almagro ,  he  was  fo  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  fervice,  to  which  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age  was  unequal,  that,  at  this  crifis  of 
his  fate,  he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  adivity ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  of 
his  troops  to  Orgognez,  who,  though  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  great  merit,  did  not  poflefs  the  fame 
afcendant  either  over  the  fpirit  or  atfedion  of 
the  foldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had  long 
been  accuftomed  to  follow  and  revere. 
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Almagifo  defeated  and  taken.  April  26.  153S. 

The  conflia  was  fierce,  'and  maintained 
by  each  party  with  equal  courage.  On  the 
fide  of  Almagro,  were  more  veteran  foldiers, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry;  but  thefe 
were  counterbalanced  by  Pizarro’s  fuperiority 
in  numbers,  and  by  two  companies  of  well- 
difciplined  mufketeers ,  which ,  on  receiving  an 
account  of  the  infurreftion  of  the  Indians, 
the  emperor  had  fent  from  Spain,  m)  As  the 
ufe  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the 
adventurers  in  America ,  n)  haffify  equipped  for 
fervice,  at  their  own  expence,  this  fmall  band 
of  foldiers ,  regularly  trained  and  armed ,  ^was 
a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.  Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  and  well-fuftained  fire  bore  down  horfe 
and  foot  before  it;  and  Orgognez,  ivhile  he 
endeavoured  to  rally  and  animate  his  troops, 
having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the  rout 
became  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  con¬ 
querors  ftained  the  glory  which  they  acquired  by 
this  complete  vi<^tory.  The  violence  of  civil 
rage  hurried  on  fome  to  daughter  their  coun¬ 
trymen  with  indifcriminate  cruelty;  the  mean-  * 
nefs  of  private  revenge  inftigated  others  to  fingle 
out  individuals  as  the  objefts  of  their  ven- 
geance.  Orgognez  and  feveral  officers  of  dif« 

Hi)  Herrera ,  d^c.  lib+  iii,  c,  8* 
n)  Zarate ,  lib,  iii.  c.  8. 
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tinftlon  were  maffacred  in  cold  blood  ;  above 
a  hundred  and  forty  foldiers  fell  in  the  field; 
a  large  proportion,  where  the  number  of  com¬ 
batants  were  few,  and  the  heat  of  the  contell: 
foon  over.  Almagro,  though  fo  feeble  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horfe,  had 
infilled  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  emi^ 
nence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
From  thence,  in  the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind, 
he  viewed  the  various  movements  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  at  lall  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his 
own  troops,  with  all  the  paffionate  indignation 
of  a  veteran  leader  long  accuftomed  to  viftory. 
He  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight ,  but 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  guarded  with  the 
flriftell  vigilance,  o) 

The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  re- 
folution  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quiet¬ 
ly  after  the  battle  was  over;  and  in  the  hillory 
of  the  New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  wonderful  afcendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  Required  over  its  inhabitants , 
than  that  after  feeing  one  of  the  contending 
parties  ruined  and  difperfed,  and  the  other 
•  weakened  and  fatigued ,  they  had  not  courage 
to  fall  upon  their  enemies ,  when  fortune  pre- 
fented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with 
fuch  advantage,  p) 

o)  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  II.  12*  Vega,  p.  li.  lib.  ii.  c.  36-38^ 
Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c.  Jo  -  12*  lib,  iv.  c.  1-6* 

p)  Z»rate  ,  lib.  iii.  c.  li,  Vega  ,  p*  II,  lib.  iu  c.  38t 
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Kew  expeditions. 


•.f 


Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops, 
M^ho  found  there  a  confiderable  booty ,  conlift- 
ing  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  trea- 
fures,  and  partly  of  the  wealth  amaffed  by 
their  antagonifts  from  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  But  fo  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the 
bounty  of  their  leader  could  add  to  it,  fall 
below  the  high- ideas  of  the  recompence  which 
th  ey  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  fuch  extra¬ 
vagant  expeftations,  had  recourfe  to  the  fame 
expedient  which  his  brother  had  employed  on 
a  fimilar  occafion,  and  endeavoured  to  find  oc¬ 
cupation  for  this  turbulent  alTuming  fpirit,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  open 
mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his 
moft  aftive  officers  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
and  reduftion  of  various  provinces  which  had 
not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To 
every  ftandard  erefted  by  the  leaders  who  un¬ 
dertook  any  of  thofe  new  expeditions,  volun¬ 
teers  reforted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar 
to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro’s  foldiers  join¬ 
ed  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatisfaftion 
of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity 
of  his  difcontented  friends,  and  the  dread  of 
his  ancient  enemies,  q) 


q)  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  iz,  Goraara  Hift,  c,  141.  Herrera,  dec/ 
6,  libi  iv.  e,  7* 
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Almagro  tried  ,  condemned  ,  and  put  to  death. 

Almagro  himfelf  remained  for  feveral  months 
in  cuftody,  under  all  the  anguifh  of  fufpence. 
For  although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  hioment  that  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  gra¬ 
tifying  their  vengeance  ,  until  the  foldiers  who 
had  ferved  under  him,  as^well  as  feveral  of 
their  own  followers  in  whom  they  could  not 
prefeftly  confide ,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  foon  as 
they  fet  out  upon  their  difierent  expeditions , 
Almagro  was  impeached  of  treafon,  formally 
tried  ,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  fentence 
aftonifhed  him ,  and  though  he  had  often  braved 
death  with  undaunted  fpirit  in  the  field  ,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  forms  appalled 
him  fo  much  ,  that  he  had  recourfe  to  abjeft 
fupplications  ,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame. 
Fie  befought  the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  an¬ 
cient  friendfhip  between  their  brother  and  him, 
and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  family;  he  reminded  them  of  the 
humanity  with  which  ,  in  oppofition  to  the  re¬ 
peated  remonftrances  of  his  own  moft  attached 
friends,  he  had  fpared  their  lives  when  he  had 
them  in  his  power;  he  conjured  them  to  pity 
his  age  and  infirmities  ,  and  to  fuffer  him  to 
pafs  the  wretched  remainder  of  his  days  in  be¬ 
wailing  his  crimes  ,  and  in  making  his  peace 
.  with  Heaven,  The  intreaties ,  fays  a  Spanifh 


4  •  •  _  «  . 
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liiHorian  ,  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved  ,  touched 
many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from 
many  a  hard  eye.  But  the  brothers  remained 
inflexible.  As  foon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate 
to  be  inevitable  ,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity 
and  fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was  ftrangled 
in  a  prifon ,  and  afterwards  publickly  beheaded. 
(i53g.)  He  fuifered  in  the  feventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman 
of  Panama ,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prifon er 
in  Lima,  he  named  as  fucceffor  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  purfuant  to  a  power  which  the  emperor 
had  granted  him.  r) 

Deliberations  of  the  court  of  Spain  concerning  the  flate  of 

Peru* 

As,  during  the  civil  diflentions  in  Peru 
all  intercourfe  with  Spain  was  fufpend.ed,  the 
detail  of  the  extraordinary  tranfaftions  there  did 
not  foon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for 
the  victorious  faftion ,  the  firft  intelligence  was 
brought  thither  by  fome  of  Almagro’s  olFicers , 
who  left  the  country  upon  the  ruin  of  their 
caufe,  and  they  related  what  had  happened, 
with  every  circumfl-ance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro 
and  his  brothers.  Their  ambition ,  their  breach 
of  the  mofl:  folemn  engagements,  their  violence 
and  cruelty  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity 
and  exaggeration  of  party-hatred.  Ferdinand 

r)  Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c.  Gomara  Hid.  c.  141.  Vega,  p.  IT«. 
lib,  ii.  u  39i  Herrera,  dec.  6*  lib,  iv.  c,  9.  lib*vt  c.  i. 
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Pizarro,  who  arrived  foon  after  and  appeared 
in  court  with  extraordinary  fplendor,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  efface  the  impreffion  which  their  ac^ 
cufations  had  made,  and  to  juftify  his  brother 
and  himfelf  by  reprefenting  Almagro  as  the  ag- 
greffor.  The  emperor  and  his  minifters  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  fa6tions  was  moff  criminal,  clearly  difcein- 
cd  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  diffentions.  It 
was  obvious,  that  while  the  leaders,  eiitrufted 
with  the  conduct  of  two  infant  colonies,  em¬ 
ployed  the  arms  which  fhould  have  been  turned 
againft  the  common  enemy ,  in  deftroying  one 
another,  ail  attention  to  the  publick  good  mull 
ceafe,  and  there  was  reafon  to  dread  that  the 
Indians  might  improve  the  advantage  which  the 
difunion  of  the  Spaniards  prefented  to  them, 
and  extirpate  both  the  viftors  and  vanquifhed. 
But  the  evil  was  more  apparent  than  the  re¬ 
medy.  Where  the  information  which  had  been 
received  was  fo  defective  and  fufpicious,  and 
the  fcene  of  aftion  fo  remote,  it  was  almofl: 
impollible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduft  that 
ought  to  be  followed ;  and  before  any  plan  that 
fhould  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could  be  carried  , 
into  execyKion ;  the  iituation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  circumftances  of  affairs ,  might  alter  fo 
entirely  as  to  render  its  effeft  extremely  per¬ 
nicious* 
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Vaca  de  CaHro  fent  thither  with  ample  powers# 

Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  a 
perfon  to  Pern,  vefted  with  extenfive  and  dif- 
cretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  delibe¬ 
rately  the  poflur^  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  enquiring  upon  the  fpot  into  the  conduft 
of  the  different  leaders,  fhould  be  authorifed 
to  eftablifh  the  government  in  that  form  which 
he  deemed  moft  conducive  to  the  intereft  oftlie 
parent  ftate,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony# 
The  man  felefted  for  this  importan»t  charge  was 
Chriftoval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  the  court 
of  royal  audience  at  Valladolid;  and  his  abili¬ 
ties,  integrity,  and  firmnefs,  juiiified  the 
choice.  His  inftruftions,  though  ample,  were 
not  fuch  as  to  fetter  him  in  his  operations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  afpeft  of  affairs,  he  had 
power  to  take  upon  him  different  charafters. 
If  he  found  the  governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to 
aflume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the 
appearance  of  afting  in  concert  with  him,  and 
to  guard  againfl  giving  any  juft  caufe  of  offence 
to  a  man  who  had  merited  fo  highly  of  his 
country.  But  if  Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was 
entrufted  with  a  commiffion  that  he  might  then, 
produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
celfor  in  the  government  of  Peru.  This  atten¬ 
tion  to  Pizarro ,  however,  feems"to  have  flow¬ 
ed  rather  from  dread  of  his  power,  than 
from  any  approbation  of  his  meafures ;  for  at 
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the  very  time  that  the  court  feemed  fo  foUci- 
tous  not  to  irritate  him,'  his  brother  Ferdinand 
was  arrefted  at  Madrid ,  and  confined  to  a  pri- 
fon,  where  he  remained  above  twenty  years,  s)  • 

Pizarro  divides  Peru  among  his  followers* 

While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing  fot 
his  voyage  ^  events  of  great  moment  happened 
in  Peru.  The  governor,  confidering  himfelf , 
upon  the  death  of  Almagro ,  as  the  unrivalled 
poffeifor  of  that  vaft  empire,  proceeded  to  par- 
cel  out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors;  and 
had  this  divifion  been  made  with  any  degree  of 
impartiality,  the  extern:  df  (fountry  which  he 
had  to  beftow,  was  fufficient  to  have  gratified 
his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his  enemies. 
But  Pizarro  condufted  this  tranlaftion ,  not 
with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  atten¬ 
tive  to  difcover  and  to  reward  merit,  but  with 
the  illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party  leader.  Large 
diftrifts,  in  parts  of  the  country  moft  culti¬ 
vated  and  populous,  were  fet  apart  as  his  own 
property  ,  or  granted  to  his  brothers ,  his  ad-« 
herents  and  favourites.  To  others,  lots  lefs 
valuable  and  inviting  were  afligned.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Almagro  ,  amongft  whom  were  many 
of  the  original  adventurers  to  whofe  valour 
and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his 

p.  II.  lib.  ii.  c.  40,  Herrera, 


s)  Gomara  Hift.  c.  I42»  Vega, 
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fuccefs,  were  totally  exclyded  from  any  por¬ 
tion  in  thofe  lands,  towards  the  acquilition  of 
which  they  had  contributed  fo  largely.  As 
the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an  immode¬ 
rate  value  upon  his  own  fervices ,  and  the 
idea  of  each  concerning  the  recompence  due  to> 
them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height, 
in  proportion  as  their  conquefts  extended,  all 
who  W'ere  difappointed  in  their  expeftations 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  rapacioufnefs  and 
partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partifans  of 
Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge,  t)  , 

Progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms. 

Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in 
Peru  ,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet 
fatisfied.  The  officers,  to  whom*  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  gave  the  command  of  different  detach¬ 
ments,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  provinces, 
and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed  to  great 
hardships  'in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes ,  and  others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior 
amidft  the  woods  and  marfhes  of  the  plains  , 
they  made  difcoveries  and  conquefts  which  ex¬ 
tended  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  added  to  their  power.  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
reaflumed  Almagro’s  fcheme  of  invading  Chili, 
and  notwithftanding  the  fortitude  of  the  natives 

in 

«)  V«ga,  p.  II,  lib.  hi.  c.  z,  Herrera,  dec,  6.  lib,  viii.  c.  5. 
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in  defending  their  polTeffions ,  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  country,  that  he 
founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  be¬ 
ginning  to  theeftablifbment  of  the  Spanifh  domi¬ 
nion  in  that  province,  u) 

Remarkable  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro. 

But  of  all  the  enterprizes  undertaken  about 
this  period  ,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the 
moft  remarkable.  The  governor,  who  feems 
to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in  Peru  fhould 
poffefs  any  Ration  of  diftinguifhed  eminence  or 
authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family  ,  had 
deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito, 
of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  government 
of  it.  He  inftrufted  him  to  attempt  the  dif- 
covery  and  conqueft  of  the  country  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Andes,  which,  according  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinna¬ 
mon  and  other  valuable  fpices.^  Gonzalo,  not 
inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and 
no  lefs  ambitious  of  acquiring  diftinftion  ,  eager¬ 
ly  engaged  in  this  difficult  fervice.  He  fet  out 
from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  and 
forty  foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom  werehorfe- 
men,  with  four  thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their 
provifions.  In  forcing  their  way  through  the 
defiles, or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excefs 

u)  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  .13,  Ovalle,  lib.  ii,  c,  I.  &g, 
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of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of  which  they 
were  accuflomed  ,  proved  fatal  to  the  greater 
part  of  their  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards, 
though  more  robuft,  and  inured  to  a  variety  of 
climates,  fuffered  confiderably  ,  and  loft  fome 
men  ;  but  when  they  defcended  into  the 
low  country  their  diftrefs  increafed.  During 
two  months  it  rained  inceffantly,  without  any 
interval  of  fair  weather  Jong  enough  to  dry 
their  clothes,  x)  The  vaft  plains  upon  which 
they  were  now  entering  ,  either  altogether 
without  inhabitants  i  or  occupied  by  the  rudeft 
and  leaft  induftrious  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
yielded  little  fubfiftence.  They  could  not  ad¬ 
vance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through 
wmods  ,  or  made  it  through  marches.  Such 
inceftant  toil,  and  continual  fcarcity  of  food, 
feem  more  than  fufficient  to  have  exhaufted  and 
difpirited  any  troops.  But  the  fortitude  and 
perfeverance  of  Spaniards  in  the  lixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  infuperable.  Allured  by  frequent 
but  falfe  accounts  of  rich  countries  before  them, 
they  perfifted  in  ftruggling  on,  until  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  banks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo  ,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour  into  the  Mara- 
gnon  ,  and  contribute  to  its  grandeur.  There, 
with  infinite  labour,  they  built  a  bark  ,  which 
they  expe6led  would  prove  of  great  utility,  in 
conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provi- 


x)  Zarate ,  lib.  iv.  c,  C. 
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iioDS  ,  and  in  exploring  the  country.  This  was 
manned  with  fifty  foldiers,  under  the  command 
of  Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  , 
to  Pizarro.  The  llream  carried  them  down  with 
fuch  rapidity  ,  that  they  were  foon  far  a  head 
of  their  countrymen ,  who  followed  flowly  and 
with  difficulty  by  land. 

Defeited  by  Oreliana, 

At  this  diftance  from  his  commander ,  Orel¬ 
iana,  a  young  man  ,  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began 
to  fancy  himfelf  independent  ,  and  -tranfported 
with  the  predominant  paffion  of  the  age ,  he 
formed  the  fcheme  of  diilinguifhing  himfelf  as  a 
difcoverer,  by  following  the  courfe  of  the  Ma~ 
ragnon,  until  it  joined  the  ocean,  and  by  fur- 
veying  the  vail  regions  through  which  it  flows. 
This  fcheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was 
treacherous.  For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  com¬ 
mander,  and  with  having  abandoned  his  fellow- 
foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  defert,  where  they  Had 
hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs  ,  or  even  of  fafety,  • 
but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which 
they  expected  from  the  bark,  his  crime  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having 
ventured  upon  a  navigation  of  near  two  thoufand 
^  leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  in  a  veffel  ' 
hafiily  conftru6ted,  with  green  timber  ,  and  by 

F  a 
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very  unfkilful  hands ,  without  provilions  ,  with¬ 
out  a  compafs ,  or  a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and 

alacrity  fupplied  every  deleft. 

♦ 

who'  fail.<  down  the  Maragnon. 

Committing  himfelf  fearlefsly  to  the  guld- 
ance  of  the  flream ,  the  Napo  bore  him  along 
to  the  fouth ,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel 
of  the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the 
eaft,  he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  direftion. 
He  made  frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  of  the 
river,  fometimes  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the 
provilions  of  the  fierce  favages  feated  on  its 
banks  ;  and  fometimes  procuring  a  fupply  of 
food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  more  gentle 
tribes,  After  a  long  feries  of  dangers,  which 
he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of 
dihreffes  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magna¬ 
nimity,  he  reached  the  ocean,  y)  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  Thefe  he  likewife  fur- 
mounted,  and  got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlement 
in  the  ifland  Cubagua;  from  thence  he  failed 
to  Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who 
vifit  regions  unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
and  the  art  of  an  adventurer,  felicitous  to  ma¬ 
gnify  his  own  merit  ,  concurred  in  prompting^ 
him  to  mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage. 
He  pretended  to  have  difcovered  nations  fo 


y)  See  NOTE  XIII. 
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'  rich  ,  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  co¬ 
vered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and  defcribed  a  re- 
publick  of  women  fo  warlike  and  powerful,  as  to 
have  extended  their  dominion  over  a  confider- 
able  traft  of  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had 
vilited.  Extravagant  as  thofe  tales  were ,  they 
gave  rife  to  an  opinion  ,  that  a  region  abound¬ 
ing  with  gold,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
El  Dorado,  and  a  community  of  Amazons ,  were 
to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World;  and 
fuch  is  the  propenfity  of  mankind  to  believe 
what  is  wonderful  that  it  has  been  (lowly 
and  with  difficulty  that  reafon  and  obfervation 
have  exploded  thofe  fables.  The  voyage,  how¬ 
ever  ,  even  when  dripped  of  every  romantick 
embellifhement  ,  deferves  to  be  recorded  ,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  mod  memorable  occurrences 
in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  drft  event 
which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  im- 
menfe  regions  that  dretch  eadward  from  the 
Andes  to  the  ocean,  z) 

Diftrefs  of  Pizarro. 

No  words  can  defcribe  the  condernation  of 
Pizarro,*  v/hen  he  did  notlfind  the  bark  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he 
had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would 

2)  Zars;te,  iib.  iv.  c.  4.  Gomara  Hifl-.  c.  86,  Vega,  p.  1 1, 
lib.  iii,  c.  4.  Hetrera  ,  dec.  6,  lib.  ix.  c  -  5’  Kodii- 
^uez  El  Maragnon  y  Amazonas,  lib,  i,  c,  3, 
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not  allow  himfelf  to  fufpea  that  a  man.  whom 
he  had  intruded  with  fuch  an  important  com¬ 
mand  ,  could  he  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling,  as  to 
defert  him  at  fuch  a  junfture.  But  imputing 
his  abfence  from  the  place  cf  rendezvous  to  fome 
unknown  accident,,  he  advanced  above  iiftv 
leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  mioment  to  fee  the  bark  appear 
with  a  fupply  of  provihons.  At  lenght  he  came 
up  (1541,)  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the 
courage  to  remonftrate  againft  his  perfidy.  From 
him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana’s  crime, 
and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own 
defperate  fituation ,  when  deprived  of  their  only 
refource.  The  fpirit  of  the  froutefl  hearted  ve¬ 
teran  funk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be 
led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  aflumed 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe 
their  inclination.  But  he  was  now  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Quito;  and  in  that  long  march 
the  Spaniards  encountered  hardfhips  greater 
than  thofe  they  had  endured  in  their  progrefs 
outward  ,  without  the  alluring  hopes  which 
then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their 
tufferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed 
on  roots  and -berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and, 
horfes,  to  devour  the  moll  Joathfome  reptiles, 
and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddles 
and  fword- belts.  Four  thoufand  Indians ,  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  Spaniards  perifhed  in  this 
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wild  difaftrous  expedition  ,  which  continued 
pear  two  years  y  and  as  fifty  men  were  abroad 
the  bark  with  Orellana ,  only  fourfcore  got  back 
to  Quito.  Thefe  were  naked  like  favages,'and 
fo  emaciated  with  famine  ,  or  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  that  they  had  tnore  the  appearance  of 
fpeftres  than  of  men.  z) 

Number  of  malecontents  in  Peru. 

But,  inftead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  re- 
pofe  which  his  condition  required ,  Pizarro  ,  on. 
entering  Quito  ,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal 
event  that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful 
to  him,  that  there  through  which  he  had 
palled.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  made 
that  partial  divifion  of  his  conquells  which  has 
been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro  , 
confidering  themfelves  as  profcribed  by  the 
party  in  power,  no  longer  entertained  any 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Great  num¬ 
bers  in  delpair  reforted  to  Lima,  where  the 
houfe  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open 
'  to  them ,  and  the  llender  portion  of  his  fa¬ 
ther's  fortune,  which  the  governor  allowed 
him  to  enjoy,  was  fpent  in  affording  them 
fubfiftence, 

z)  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2  5*  P* 

14,  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c,  7  ,  8.  bb.  ix.  c.  2  '  5' 
dec,  7.  lib.  iii.  c,  14,  Pszar,  Vanorez  illuftr,  349* 
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Confider  j^oung  Almagro  as  their  leader. 

The  warm  attachment  with  which  every 
perfon  who  had  ferved  under  the  elder  Almagro 
devoted  himfelf  to  his  interefts,  was  quickly 
transferred  to  his  fon ,  who  was  now  grown 
np  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  pofTeffed  all 
the  qualities  which  captivate  the  affeftions  of 
foldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appearance,  dexterous 
at  all  martial  exercifes ,  bold,  open,  generous, 
he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  command;  and  as 
his  father ,  confcious  of  his  own  inferiority 
from  the  total  want  of  education  ,  had  been 
extremely  attentive  to  have  him  inllrufted  in 
every  fcience  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  the  ac- 
complifhments  which  he  had  acquired  heighten¬ 
ed  the  refpeft  of  his  followers,  as  they  gave 
him  diftin6lion  and  eminence  among  illiterate 
adventurers.  In  this  young  man  the  Almagrians 
found  a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted,  and 
looking  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready 
to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  advancement. 
Nor  was  affeftion  for  Almagro  their  only  in¬ 
citement;  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own 
diftreffes.  Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  common 
neceliaries ,  a)  and  weary  of  loitering  away 
life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their 
alTociates  as  had  faved  fome  remnant  of  their 
fortune  from  pillage  and  confifcation,  longed 
impatiently  for  an  occafion  to  exert  their  afti- 
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vity  and  courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how 
they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their 
mifery. 

Confpire  againfl:  the  life  of  Pizarro, 

Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pafs  unob- 
feryed ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be'  on 
his  guard  againft  men  who  meditated  fome  def- 
perate  deed ,  and  had  refolution  to  execute  it. 
But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his 
mind,  or  from' contempt  of  perfons  whofe  po¬ 
verty  feemed  to  render  their  machinations  of  little 
confequence,  he  difregarded  the  admonitions  of 
his  friends.  ,,  Be  in  no  pain,  faid  he  care- 
lefsly  ,  ,,  about  my  life,  it  is  perfeftly  fafe as 
long  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that  I  can  in 
a  moment  cut  off  any  head  which  dares  to  har¬ 
bour  a  thought  againft  it.  This  fecurity  gave 
the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digeft  and  ripen 
every  part  of  their  fcheme;  and  Juan  de  Her- 
rada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the 
charge  of  Almagro’s  education ,-  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  confultadons  ,  with  all  the  zeal, 
which  this  conneftion  infpired ,  and  with  all  the 
authority  which  the  afcendant  that  he  was  known 
to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

And  kill  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-  fixth  of  June,  at 
midday,  the  feafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe 
In  all  fultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of 
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eighteen  of  the  moft  determined  confpirators', 
fallied  out  of  Almagro’s  houfe  in  complete  ar¬ 
mour  ;  and  drawing  their  fwords,  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  haftily  towards  the  governor’s  palace, 
cried  out:  „  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die!  “  Their  aliociates,  warned  of  their 
motions  by  a  fignal ,  were  in  arms  at  different 
Rations  ready  to  fupport  them.  l^hough  Pi- 
zarro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  moll  opulent  fubjeftof  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  yet  as  he  was  juft  rifen  from 
table,  and  moft  of  his  domefticks  had  retired  to 
their  own  apartments,  the  confpirators  paffed 
through  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace 
unoblerved.  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
'  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give 
the  alarm  to  his  mafter,  who  was  converfing 
with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  whofe  Ready  mind  no  form  of  danger 
could  appal,  ftarting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francifco  de  Chaves  to  make  fall 
the  door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retain 
fo  much  prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  pru¬ 
dent  order,  running  to  the  top  of  the  ftair¬ 
cafe,  wildly  afked  the  confpirators  what  they 
meant,  and  wither  they  were  going  ?  Inftead 
of  anfwering  ,  they  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart, 
and  burft  into  the  hall.  Some  of  the  perfons 
who  were  there  threw  themfelves  from  the 
windows ;  others  attempted  to  fly  j  and  a  few 
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drawing  their  fwords,  followed  their  leader 
into  an  inner  apartment.  The  confpiiatois  y 
animated  with  having  the  objeft  of  their  ven¬ 
geance  now  in  vietv  ^  ruflied  forward  after 
them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his 
fvvord  and  buckler  ,  defended  the  entry,  and 
fupported  by  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and 
his  little  knot  of  friends,  he  maintained  the 
unequal  contefl  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his 
paft  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful 
combatant.  „  Courage,  “  cried  he,  „  compani¬ 
ons,  we  are  vet  .enow  to  make  tliofe  traitors 
repent  of  their  audacity.  But  the  armour  of 
the  confpirators  protefted  them,  while  every 
thruft  they  made  took  effe^tft  Alcantara  fell 
dead  at  his  brother’s  feet;  his  other  defenders 

4 

were  mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  fa 
weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword, 
and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons 
furioufiy  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly 
thruft  full  in  his  throat,  funk  to  the  ground, 
and  expired.» 

Almagro  acknowledged  as  his  fucceflbr. 

As  foon  as  he  was  ilain,  the  affaffins  ran 
out  into  the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody 
fwords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
Above  two  hundred  of  their  alTociates  having 
joined  them  ,  they  condufted  young  Ahnagro 
in  folemn  proceffion  through  the  city,  and  af- 
fembling  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens. 


\ 
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compelled  them  to  acknowledge  hiip  as  lawful 
fuccelTor  to  his  father  in  his  governtjient.  The 
palace  of  Pizarro,  together  with  the  houfes  of 
feveral  of  his  adherents  ,  were  pillaged  by  the 
foldiers,  who  had  the  fatisfaftion  at  once  of 
being  avenged  on  their  enemies  ,  and  of  en¬ 
riching  themfelves  by  thefpoils  of  thofe  through 
whofe  hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had  paffed,  b}j 

New  appearances  of  difcord. 

The  boldnefs  arid  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy^ 
as  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of 
Almagro  ,  drew  many  foldiers  to  his  ftandard. 
Every  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who 
were  diffatisfied  ^ith  Pizarro,  and  from  the  ra- 
pacioufnefs  of  his  government  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents  was  con- 
fiderable,  declared  without  hefitation  in  favour 
of  Almagro ,  and  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of 
eight  hundred  of  the  moft  gallant  veterans  in 
Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience  difquali- 
fied  him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  him- 
felf,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  aft  as  general. 
But  though  Almagro  fpeedily  collefted  fuch  a 
refpeftable  force,  the  acquiefcence  in  his  gor 
vernment  was  far  from  being  general.  Pizarro 
had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was 

b)  Zarate  ,  lib.  iv.  c.  6  -  8.  ’  Gomara  Hift.  c.  144  ,  145. 
Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  5  -  7.  Herrera,  dec,  6.  lib.  x. 
c.  4  -  7.  Pizarro  Var,  Illuft.  p.  I83. 
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dear;  the  barbarous  aiTafiinatlon  of  a  man  to 
whom  his  country  was  fo  highly  indepted,  fill¬ 
ed  every  impartial  perfon  with  horror.  The 
Ignominious  birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the 
doubtful  title  on  w^hich  he  founded  his  preten- 
fions,  led  others  to  confider  him  as  an  ufurper. 
The  officers  who  commanded' in  fome  provinces 
refufed  to  recognize  his  authority,  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal  ftandard  was  ereft- 
ed,  and  preparations  made  to  revenge  the  mur¬ 
der  of  their  ancient  leader. 

Arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro ,  who  affumes  tiie  title  of 

governor, 

Thofe  feeds  of  difcord ,  which  could  not 
have  lain  long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour 
and  a6tivity,  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro 
was  known.  After  a  long  and  difaltrous  voyage, 
he  was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall 
harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan and  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  thence  by  land,  after  a  journey 
no  lefs  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito. 
In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro’s 
death,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon 
it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal  com- 
miffion  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru  ,  with 
the  fame  privileges  and  authority;  and  his  ju- 
rifdiftion  was  acknowledged  without  hefitation 
by  Benalcazar,  Adelantado  ,  or  lieutenant- ge¬ 
neral  for  the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by  Pedro 
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de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in 
Quito.  Vaca  de  Caftro  not  only  affumed  the 
fupreme  authority ,  but  fhewed  that, he  pofleffed 
the  talents  which  the  exercife  of  it  at  that  junc¬ 
ture  required.  By  his  influence  and  addrefs  he 
foon  affembled  fuch  a  body  of  troops ,  as  not 
only  fet  him  above  all  fear  of  being  expofed  to 
any  infult  from  the  adverfe  party,  but  enabled 
him  to  advance  from  Quito  with  the  dignity  that 
became  his  charafter.  By  difpatching  perfons 
of  confidence  to  the  different  fettlements  in 
Peru,  with  a  formal  notification  of  his  arrival 
and  of  his  commiffion,  he  communicated  to  his 
countrymen  the  royal  pleafure  with  refpeCt  to 
the  government  of  the  country.  By  private 
emiffaries ,  he  excited  fuch  officers  as  had  dif- 
covered  their  difapprobation  of  Almagro’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  manifeft  their  duty  to  their  fove- 
reign  by  fupporting  the  perion  honoured  with 
his  commifTion.  Thofe  raeafures  were  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  effefts.  Encouraged  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations,  the  loval  were  confirmed  in  their 
principles,  and  avowed  them  with  greater  bold- 
nefs  ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  fen- 
liments;  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it 
ncceffary  to  chufe  a  fide,  began  to  lean  to  that 
which  now  appeared  to  be  the  fafefl  as  well  as 
the  mofl  juft,  c} 

c)  Benson,  lib.  iii,  c,  9.  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  it,  Gomar«, 
C.U146,  l47,Heirera.  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c.  i  ,  c,  3.  7. 
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Condu8:  of  Almagro. 

\ 

Almagro  obferved  the  rapid  progrefs  of  thi$ 
fpirit  of  difaffe^tion  to  his  caufe,  and  in  order 
to  give  an  effeftual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival 
of  Vaca  de  Caftro,  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  for  Cuzco  ^  (1542.)  where  the  moil 
coniiderable  body  of  opponents  had  erfetted  the 
royal  ftandard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither > 
Plerrada,  the  fkilful  guide  of  Lis  youth  and  of 
his  counfels  ^  died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  mea- 
fures  were  confpicuous  for  their  violence,  but 
concerted  with  little  fagacity  ^  and  executed 
with  no  addrefs.  Holguin,  who,  with  forces 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party,  was 
defcending  towards  the  coaft  at  the  very  time 
that  Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  de¬ 
ceived  his  unexperienced  adverfary  by  a  very 
fimple  ftratagem,  avoided  an  engagement,  and 
effedted  a  junftion  with  Alvarado,  an  olticer  of 
note,  who  had  been  the  lirft  to  declare  againll 
Almagro  as  an  ufurper. 

Progrefs  of  Vaca  de  Caflro. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Callro  entered  thek 
camp  with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from 
Quito,  and  erefting  the  royal  ftandard  before 
his  own  tent,  he  declared,  that  as  governor^ 
he  would  difcharge  in  perfon  all  the  functions 
of  general  of  their  combined  forces.  Though 
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formed  by  the  tenouFof  his  pafl:  life  to  the  hn- 
bits  of  a  fedentary  and  pacilick  profeffion  ,  he  at 
once  affumed  the  aftivity  and  difcovered  the 
decifion  of  an  officer  long  accullomed  to  com¬ 
mand.  Knowing  his  ftrength  to  be  now  far 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  terminate  the  conteft  by  a  battle.  Nor 
did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  ho¬ 
pes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atro¬ 
cious  as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline 
that  mode  of  decifion.  They  met  (Sept.  i6.) 
1542. )  at  Chupas ,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Cuzco ,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce  ani- 
mofity  infpired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage,  the 
rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagernefs  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  the  laft  efforts  of  defpair. 

Defeats  Almagro, 

Viftory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful,  de¬ 
clared  at  laft  for  Vaca  de  Caftro.  The  fuperior 
number  of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and 
the  martial  talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  a 
veteran  offtcer  formed  under  the  great  captain 
in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  in  Peru  ,• 
triumphed  over  the  bravery  of  his  opponents , 
though  led  on  by  young  Almagro  with  a  gallant 
fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  and  deferving 
another  fate.  The  carnage  was  great  in  pro- 
<portion  to  the  number  of  the  combatants.  Many 
of  the  vanquiflied,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  con- 

fcious 
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icious  that  they  might  be  charged  with  being 
acceflory  to  the  affiiffination  of  Pizarro,  rufhing 
on  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  chofe  to  fall  like 
foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom. 
Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the  total  amount  of 
combatants  on  both  fides,  five  hundred  lay  dead 
on  the  field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded 
was  ftill  greater,  d) 

Severity  of  his  proceedings# 


If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaea  de 
Caftro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
furprifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were 
ftill  more  aftonifhed  at  his  conduft  after  the 
viftory.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  difpenfer 
of  juftice,  and  perfuaded  that  it  requited  exam¬ 
ples  of  extraordinary  feverity  to  reftrain  the  li¬ 
centious  fpirit  of  foldiers  fo  far  removed  from 
the  feat  of  government,  he  proceeded  direftlv 
to  try  his  prifoners  as  rebels.  lorty  were  con¬ 
demned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others 
were  banifhed  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who 
made  his  efcape  from  the  battle,  being  betraye,d 
by  fome  of  his  officers,  was  publickly  beheaded 
In  Cuzco;  and  in  him  the  name  of  Almagrb,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  party,  was  extinft.  e) 


a)  Zarate  ,  lib.  iv.  c.  ij  -  19.  Gomara,  c.  143.  Veg 
p.  II.  hb.  iii.  c.  II  -  18.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  i#  c. 
2  »  3*  lib.  iii.  c.  i  -  n. 

e)  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Gomara,  c.  150*  Herrera,  dec. 
Iib.  111.  c.  iz.  lib.  Vi.  c.  I. 
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Confultatlons  of  the  emperor  concerning  his  dominions  in  Amerie** 


During  thofe  violent  convullions  in  Peru  , 
the  emperor  and  his  minifters  were  intently 
employed  in  preparing  regulations,  by  which 
they  hoped  not  only  to  reeftablifh  tranquilli¬ 
ty  there  ,  but  to  jntroduce  a  more  perfeft  fyf- 
tem  of  internal  policy  into  all  their  fettlements 
in  the  New  World,  It  is  manifeil  from  all  the  ^ 
events  recorded  in  the  hiflory  of  America,  that 
rapid  and  exteniive  as  the  Spanifh  conquells 
there  had  been,  they  were  not  carried  on  by 
any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but 
by  the  occafional  efforts  of  private  adventurers. 
After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments 
for  difcovering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain, 
during,  the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  V  ,  the  former  the  moft  intriguing 
prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter  the  moft  am¬ 
bitious,  was  encumbered  with  fuch  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  fchemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  fo 
many  nations  in  Europe,  that  it  had  notleifure 
to  attend  to  diflant  and  lefs  interefting  objects. 
The  care  of  profecuting  difcovery,  or  of  at¬ 
tempting  conqueft,  was  abandoned  to  indivi¬ 
duals  ;  and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men  pufh  for¬ 
ward  in  this  new  career,  on  which  novelty, 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them 
with  combined  influence  to  enter,  that  in  lefs 
than  half  a  century  almoft  the  whole  of  that 
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cxtenfive  empire  which  Spain  now  poffelTes  in 
the  New  World,  wasfubjefted  to  its  dominion. 
As  the  Spanifli  court  contributed  nothing  to¬ 
wards  the  various  expeditions  undertaken  in 
America,  it  was  not  intitled  to  claim  much  from 
their  fuccefs.  The  fovereignty  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed  provinces ,  with  the  fifth  of  the  gold  and  filver  , 
was  referved  for  the  crown;  every  thing  elfe 
was  feized  by  the  ailociates  in  each  expedition 
as  their  own  right.  The  plunder  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  they  invaded  '  ferved  to  intemnify 
them,  for  what  they  had  expended  in  equipping 
themfelves  for  the  fervice,  and  the  conquered 
territory  was  divided  , among  them,  according 
to  rules  which  cuftom  had  introduced,  as  per-  , 
manent  eilablifhments  which  ^  their  fuccefsful 
valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  thofe  fettle-  » 

V 

meats,  when  their  extent  as  well,  as  their 
value  were  unknown,  many  irregularities  ef- 
caped  obfervation,  and  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  connive  at  many  exceiles.  The  conquered 
people  were  pillaged  with  deflruftive  rapacity, 
and  their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new 
maftcrs  in  exorbitant  fhares  ,  far  exceeding  the 
higheft  recompence  due  to  their  fervices.  The 
rude  conquerors  of  America,  incapable  of  form¬ 
ing  their  eftablifhments  upon  any  general  or 
cxtenfive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  pri¬ 
vate  interell,  unwilling  to  forego  prefent  gain 
from  the  profpeft  of  remote  or  publick  benefit, 
feem  to  have  had  no  objeft  but  to  amafs  fudden 
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wealth,  without  regarding  what  might  be  the 
confequences  of  the  means  by  vvhich  they  ac¬ 
quired  it.  But  when  time  at  length  difcovered 
to  the  Spanifli  court  the  importance  of  its  Ame¬ 
rican  poflelTions,  theneceffity  of  new  modelling 
their  whole  frame  became  obvious ,  and  in  place 
of  the  maxims  and  praftices  prevalent  among 
military  adventurers  ,  it  was  found  requifite 
to  iubiiitute  the  inflations  of  regular  government. 
One  evilin  particular  called  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  lettled  in  the  illands,  and  employed 
thernfelvesin  fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with 
the  fame  inconliderate  eagernefs.  Similar  ef- 
fefts  followed.  The  natives  employed  in  this 
labour  by  mailers,  who  in  impofing  tafks  had 
no  regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what 
they  were  able  to  perform,  pined  away  and 
perifhed  fo  fall,  that  there  was  reafon  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  Spain,  inllead  of  poffeffing  coun¬ 
tries  peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufcept- 
ible  of  progreflive  improvement,  would  foon  re¬ 
main  proprietor  only  of  avail  uninhabited  defert. 
The  emperor  and  his  minillers  were  fo  fen- 
fible  of  this,  and  fo  felicitous  to  prevent  the 
extinftion  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened 
to  render  their  acquilitions  of  no  value,  that 
from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have 
mentioned  ,  had  been  made  for  fecuring  t©  that 
unhappy  people  more  gentle  and  equitable  treat- 
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ment  But  the  dlllance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  empire,  the  feebleiiefs  of  government 
in  the  new  colonies  ,  the  avarice  and  audacity 
of  foldiers  unaccuftomed  to  reftraint,  prevented 
thefe  falutary  regulations  from  operating  with 
any  conliderable  influence. 

The  perfons  with  whom  he  advires. 

The  evil  continued  to  grow,  and  at  this 
time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of  leifure 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  atten¬ 
tive  conlideration.  He  confulted  not  only  with 
his  minifters  and  the  members  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  but  called  uponfeveral  perfons  who 
had  refided  long  in  the  New  World  ,  to  aid 
them  with  the  refult  of  their  experience  and 
obfervation.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  among  thefe  was  Bartholomew  de  las 
Cafas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid 
on  a  miffionfroma  chapter  of  his  order  atChia- 
pa.  f)  Though ,  fince  the  mifcarriage  of  his 
former  fchemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians, 
he  had  continued  fhut  up  in  his  cloifter,  or  oc¬ 
cupied  in  religious  fundions,  his  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  former  objefts  of  his  pity  was  fo  far 
from  abating ,  that,  from  increafed  knowledge 
of  their  fufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented. 
He  feized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving 
his  favourite  maxims  conceriiing  the  treatment 


f)  ReniefalHift*  dc  Chiapa  p*  1464 
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of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  na¬ 
tural  to  a  man  on  whofe  mind  thefcenes  which. 
he  Iiad  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impreffion,  he 
defcribed  the  irreparable  wafte  of  the  human 
fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian  race  al- 
mod:  totally  fwept  away  in  the  iflands  in  lefs 
than  fifty  years,  and  hallening  to  extinction  on 
the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.  With 
the  decifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepofTeded  with 
the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,  he  imputed  all 
this  to  a  fingle  caufe  ,  to  the  exaCli’ons  and 
cruelty  of  his  countrymen  ,  and  contended  that 
nothing  could  prevent  the  depopulation  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be  free¬ 
men,  and  treating  them  as  fubjefts  ,  not  as 
Haves,  Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  fuccefs  of 
thispropofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone. 
In  order  to  enforce  them  ,  he  compofed  his 
famous  treatife  concerning  the  deftruftion  of 
America,  g)  in  which  he  relates ,  with  many 
horrid  circumflances ,  but  with  apparent  marks 
of  exaggerated  defcription ,  the  devaftation  of 
every  province  which  had  been  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards. 

His  folicitude  to  introduce  a  general  reformation  of  government. 

The  emperor  w^as  deeply  afflifted  with 
the  recital  of  fo  many  aftions  fhocking  to  hu- 

,  g)  Remefal,  p,  192.  I99*  '  \ 
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inanity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond 
thofe  of  Las  Cafas,  he  perceived  that  relieving 
the  Indians  from  oppreflion  .was  but  one  ilep 
towards  rendering  his  poflelTions  in  the  New 
World  a  valuable' acquifition,  and  would  be 
of  little  avail,  unlefs  he  could  circumfcribe  the 
power  and  ufurpations  of  his  own  fubjefts 
there.  The  conquerors  of  America,  however 
great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  coun¬ 
try ,  were  mollly  perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth’, 
and  of  fuch  abjeft  rank  in  fociety,  as  gave 
TO  diflinftion  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The 
exorbitant  wealth  with  which  fome  of  them 
returned ,  gave  umbrage  to  an  age  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  men  in  inferior  condition  elevated 
above  their  level,  and  riling  to  emulate  or 
furpafs  the  ancient  nobility  in  fplendour.  The 
territories  which  their  leaders  had  appropriated 
to  themfelves  were  of  fuch  enormous  extent,  h) 
that  if  the  country  fhould  ever  be  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  they  mult 
grow  too  wealthy  and  too  pow^erful  tor  fubjefts. 
It  appeared  to  Charles  ,  that  this  abufe  required  a 
remedy  no  lefs  than  the  other,  and  that  the 
regulations  concerning  both  mull  be  enforced 
by  a  mode  of  government  more  vigorous  than 
had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 

Kew  regulation  for  this  purpofe. 

With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws, 
containing  many  falutary  appointments  with. 

h)  See  NOTE  XV. 
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refpeft  to  the  conftitution  and  powers  of  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  Indies^  concerning  the 
flation  and  jurifdiaion  of  the  royal  audiences 
in  diflerent  parts  of  America;  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice;  the  order  of  government,  both 
ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  Thefe  were  approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  tneii.  But  together  with 
them  were  iffued  the  following  regulations, 
which  excited  univerfal  alarm,  and  occafioned 
the  moft  violent  convulfions :  „  That  as  the 
repaitimientos  or  fhares  of  land  feized  by  fe- 
veral  perfons  appeared  to  be  exceffive,  the 
royal  audiences  are  empowered  to  reduce  them 
to  a  moderate  extent:  that  upon  the  death  of 
any  conqueror  or  planter,  the  lands'' and  In¬ 
dians  granted  to  him  fhall  not  defcend  to  his 
widow  or  children ,  but  return  to  the  crown  : 
that  the  Indians  fhall  henceforth  be  exempt¬ 
ed  from  perfonal  fervice,  and  fhall  not  be 
compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers, 
to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl 
fifheries  :  that  the  Itated  tribute  due  by  them 
to  their  fuperior  fhall  be  afcertained,  and  they 
fhall  be  paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they 
voluntarily  perform:  that  all  perfons  who  are 
01  have  been  in  publick  offices,  eccleliafticks  of 
every  denomination,  hofpitals  and  monafteries, 
fhall  be  deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  al¬ 
lotted  to  them ,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the 
crown:  that  every  perfon  in  Peru,  who  had 
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any  criminal  concern  in  the  contefts  between 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  fhould' forfeit  his  lands 
and  Indians.  i) 

His  minifters  remonftrate  a^ainfl:  them. 


All  the  Spanifh  minifters  who  had  hitherto 
been  entrufted  with  the  direftion  of  American 
affairs,  and  ^  who  were  heft  acquainted  with 
the  Hate  of  the  country,  remonllrated  againft 
thofe  regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  infant  co¬ 
lonies.  •  They  reprefented ,  that  the  number 
of  Spaniards  who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the 
New  World  was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that 
nothing,  could  be  expefted  from  any  effort  of 
theirs  towards  improving  the  vaft  regions  over 
which  they  were  fcattered;  that  the  fiiccefs  of 
every  fcheme  for  this  purpofe  muft  depend 
upon  the  miniftry  and  fervice  of  the  Indians , 
whofe  native  indolence  and  averlion  to  labour, 
no  profpeft  of  benefit  or  promife  of  reward 
could  furmount;  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
impofing  a  tafk,  and  exafting  the  performance 
of  it,  was  taken  from  their  mailers,  every 
work  of  induftry  mull  ceafe ,  and  all  the  fource 
from  which  wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain 
mull  be  llopt  for  ever.  But  Charles,  tenacious 
at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions ,  and  fo  much 
impreffed  at  prefent  with  the  view  of  the  dif- 
orders  which  reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 


i)  Herrera  j  dec,  7.  lib,  c,  5,  Fernandez 
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willing  to  h^izard  the  appjication  even  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  remedy ,  perfiiled  in  his  refolutioii  of 
publifhing  the  laws. 

A  viceroy  appointed  for  Peru.  1543. 

That  they  might  be  carried  into  execution 
with  greater  vigour  and  authority ,  he  authorif- 
ed  Francifco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to 
Mexico  as  Vilitador  or  fuperJntendent  of  that 
country,  and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  enforcing  them. 
He  appointed  Blafco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  go¬ 
vernor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  Viceroy;  and 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  adminiftration ,  he 
efublifhed  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima, 
in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to 
prelide  as  judges,  k) 

Effeftf  of  th«  regulation  in  New  Spain. 

The  viceroy  and  fuperintendent  failed  at 
the  fame  time  ;  and  an  account  of  the  laws 
which  they  were  to  enforce  reached  America 
before  them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into 
Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general 
ruin.  The  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the 
Indians  allPefted  every  Spaniard  in  America 
without  diftinftion,  and  there  was  hardly  one 
who  might  not  on  fome  pretext  be  included 

k)  Zarate,  lib,  3,0,24,  Gomara,  c.  151,  Vega,  p,  ll,  lib. 

iii,  c,  2o. 
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under  the  other  regulations,  andfuffer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  fo 
.  long  accudomed  to  the  reftraints  of  law  and 
authority  under  the  deady  and  prudent  admi- 
nidration  of  Mendoza,  that  how  much  fpever 
the  fpirit  of  the  new  ftatutes  was  deteded 
and  dreaded  ,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obdruft 
the  publication  of  them  by  any  aft  of  violence 
unbecoming  fubjefts.  The  magidrates  and 
principal  inhabitants,  however,  prefented  du¬ 
tiful  addrelTes  to  the  viceroy  and  Superintendent , 

.  reprefenting  the  fatal  confequences  of  en¬ 
forcing  them.  Happily  for  them,  Mendoza,  by 
long  reddence  in  the  country,  was  fo  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  its  date,  that  he  knew 
what  was  for  its  intered:  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in 
office,  difplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom 
poffelTed  by  perfons  juft  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ercife  of  power.  They  engaged  to  fufpend, 
for  fome  time,  the.  execution  of  what  was 
offenlive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  con- 
fented  that  a  deputation  of  citizens  fhould  be 
fent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehenfions  of  his  fubjefts  in  New  Spain 
with  refpeft  to  their  tendency  and  effefts,  but 
they  concurred  with  them  in  fupporting  their 
fentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion 
of  men  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  intitled 
them  to.  decide  concerning  what  fell  immedi¬ 
ately  under  their  own  view^  granted  fuch  a 
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relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  reefta- 
hlifJied  the  colony  in  its  former  tranquillity.  1) 

In  Peru* 

In  Peru  the  tlorm  gathered  with  an  afpeft 
f(i1]  more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not 
fo  foon  difperfed.  The  conquerors  of  Peru, 
of  a  rank  much  inferior  to  thofe  who  had  fub* 
jefted  Mexico  to  the  Spanifh  crown ,  farther 
removed  from  the  infpeftion  ?  of  the  parent 
ftate,  and  intoxicated  with  the  fudden  acqui- 
fitioii  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operation 
with  greater  licence  and  irregularity  than  any 
body  of  ad  venturers  in  the  New  World.  Amidft 
the  general  fubverfion  of  law  and  order ,  oc* 
calioned  by  two  fucceiTive  civil  wars,  when  each 
individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himfelf, 
without  any  guide  but  his  own  intereft  or 
paiTions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all 
fenfe  of  fubordination.  To  men  thus  cor¬ 
rupted  by  anarchy  ,  the  introduftion  of  regular 
government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the 
authority  of  a  refpeftable  court  of  indicature , ' 
would  have  appeared  formidable  reftraints,  to 
which  they  would  have  fubmitted  with  reluft- 
ance.  '  But  they  revolted  with  indignation 
againfl:  the  idea  of  complying  with  laws,  by 

i)  Fernandez  ,  Flin-.  lib.  i.  c.  3  ,  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib.  5ii. 

c.  2  /  ,  22.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7,  lib.  vii.  c.14,  15. 

Torquem.  Mon.  Ind,  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
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winch  they  were  to  be  flrlpped  at  once  of  all 
they  had  earned  fo  hardly  during  many  years 
of  fervice  and  fuflfering.  As  the  account  of 
tlie  new  law  fpread  fucceffively  through  the 
different  fettlements,  the  inhabitants  ran  toge¬ 
ther,  the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaim¬ 
ing  againft  the  injuftice  and  ingratitude  '  of 
their  fovereign  in  depriving  them,  unheard 
and  unconvifted,  of  their  poffeffions. „  Is  this, 
cried  they,  the  recompence  due  to  perfons , 
who,  without  publick  aid,  at  their  own  expence, 
and  by  their  own  valour,  have  fubjefted  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  territories  of  fuch  vaft  extent 
and  opulence?  Are  thefe  the  rewards  beftow- 
ed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  diftrefs , 
for  having  encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ?  Whofe  merit 
is  fo  great ,  whofe  conduft  has  been  fo  irreproach¬ 
able,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by 
fome  penal  claufe  in  regulations ,  conceived  in 
terms  as  loofe  and  comprehenfive ,  as  if  it  had 
been  intended  that  all  fhouid  be  entangled  in 
their  fnare?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru 
has  held  fome  publick  office,  and  all,  without/ 
diftinftion ,  have  been  conftrained  to  take  an 
aftive  part  in  the  conteft  between  the  two  rival 
chiefs.  Were  the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their 
property  becaufe  they  had  done  their  duty? 
Were  the  latter  to  be  punifhed  on  account  of 
what  they  could  nod  avoid?  Shall  the  con¬ 
querors  of  this  great  empire  ^  inllead  of  receiving 
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marks  of  dillinftion,  be  deprived  of  the  natri- 
ral  confolation  of  providing  for  their  widows 
and  children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for 
fnbfiftence  on  the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  ex¬ 
tort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?  m)  We  are  not 
able  now  ,  continued  they ,  to  explore  unknown 
regions  in  quell  of  more  fecure  fettlements; 
cur  conllitutions ,  debilitated  with  age,  and 
our  bodies  covered  with  wounds ,  are  no  longer 
fit  for  aftive  fervice;  but  Hill  we  poffefs  vigour 
fafficient  to  affert  our  juft  rights,  and  we  will 
not  tamely  fulFer  them  to  be  wrelled  from  us.  ‘‘ n) 

An  infurreftion  prevented  by  the  moderation  of  Caftro. 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered,  with 
vehemence,  and  lillened  to  with  univerfal  ap¬ 
probation,  their  paflions  were  inflamed  to  fuch 
a  pitch,  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  mofl 
violent  meafures;  and  began  to  hold  confulta- 
tions  in  different  places,  how  they  might  op- ^ 
pofe  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy  and  judges, 
and  prevent  not  only  the  execution  but  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  new  laws.  From  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  diverted  by  the  addrefs  of 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  who  flattered  them  with  the 
hopes,  that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges 
fhould  arrive,  and  had  leifure  to  examine  their 

m)  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii.  c,  14,  15. 

n)  Goraara  ,  c.  152,  Herrera  ,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  10,  II, 

Vega,  p.  11,  lib.  iii.  c.  so.  lib,  iy.  c.  3,4. 
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petitions  andremonftvances,  they  would  concur 
.with  them  in  ctidcjivouring  to  procutc 
tigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been 
■  framed  without  due  attention  either  to  theilate 
of  the  country  ,  or  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
people.  A  greater  degree  of  accommodation  to 
thefe  and  even  fome  conceffions  on  the  part  of 
government  ^  were  now  become  requifile  to 
compofe  the  prelent  ferment,  and  to  footh  the 
colonifts  into  fubmiffion,  by  infpiring  them  with 
confidence  in  their  fuperiors. 

%  i 

The  fpirit  of  difaffcaioii  increafed  by  the  viceroy. 

But  without  profound  difeernment,  con¬ 
ciliating  manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper, 
fuch  a  plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The 
viceroy  poffeffed  none  of  thefe.  Of  all  the 
qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command, 
he  was  endowed  only  with  integrity  and  cou¬ 
rage;  the  former  harfh  and  uncomplying, 
the  latter  bordering  fo  frequently  on  rafh- 
nefs  or  obilinacy ,  that  in  *his  fituation  they 
were  defefts  rather  than  virtues.  From  the 
moment  that  he  landed  (March  4.  1543.)  at 
Tumbez,  Nugnez  Vela  feems  to  have  confidered 
himfelf  merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without 
any  diferetionary  power  ;  and  ,  regardlefs  of 
whatever  he  obferved  or  heard  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  country ,  he  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  regulations  with  unrelenting  rigour.  In 
all  the  towns  through  which  he  paffed;  the  na- 
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tives  were  declared  to  be  free,  every  perfon  In 
publick  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  fer- 
vants ;  and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others , 
he  would  not  fuffer  a  fingle  Indian  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  carrying  his  own  baggage  in  his  march 
towards  Lima,  Amazement  and  conllernation 
went  before  him  as  he  approached;  and  fo  little 
felicitous  was  he  to  prevent  thefe  from  aug¬ 
menting,  that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  fovereign,  not  to  difpenfe  with  his  laws. 
This  harfh  declaration  was  accompanied  with 
what  rendered  it  ftill  more  intolerable,  haugh- 
tinefs  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and 
decifion  in  difcourfe ,  and  an  infolence  of  office 
grievous  to  men  little  accuftomed  to  hold  civil 
authority  in  high  refpeft.  Every-  attempt  to 
procure  a  fufpenfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new 
laws,  the  viceroy  confidered  as  flowing  from  a 
fpirit  of  difaffeftion  that  tended  to  rebellion. 
Several  .  perfons  of  rank  were  confined  ,  and 
fome/put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial. 
Vaca  de  Caftro  was  arrefted,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his 
merit  in  having  prevented  a  general  infurreftion 
in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and 
fhut  up  in  the  common  jail,  o) 

The 

o)  Zarate,  lih.  W,  c.  23,  24  »  2^.  Gomara,  c,  153*155* 
Vega,  p,  II*  lib*  iv*  c,  i ,  5*  Fernandca,  lib.  i,  c,  6-10* 
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The  malcontents  chnfe  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  be  their  leader. 


But  however  general  the  indignation  was 
figainft  fuch  proceedings ,  it  is  probable  the  hand 
of  authority  would  have  been  ftrong  enough  to 
fupprefs  it,  or  to  prevent  its  burfting  out  with 
open  violence  ,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been 
provided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence 
to  unite  and  to  direft  their  efforts.  From  the 
time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
was  known  in  Peru  ,  every  Spaniard  there 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as 
the  only  perfon  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with 
which  they  threatened  the  colony.  From  all 
quarters  ,  letters  and  addreffes  were  fent  to 
him ,  conjuring  him  to  hand  forth  as  their  com¬ 
mon  proteftor,  and  ofi'ering  to  fupport  him  in 
the  attempt  with  theirdives  and  fortunes.  Gon¬ 
zalo  ,  though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other 
brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and  of  cou¬ 
rage  no  lefs  darings  The  behaviour  of  an  un¬ 
grateful  court  towards  his  brothers  and  himfelf, 
dwelt  continually  on  his  mind ,  Ferdinand  a 
ffate  prifoner  in  Europe  ,  the  children  of  the 
governor  in  cuftody  of  the  viceroy,  and  fent 
aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the 
difcovery  and  conqueft  of  which  Spain  was  in¬ 
debted  to  his  family.  Thefe  thoughts  prompted 
him  to  feek  for  vengeance,  and  to  affert  the 
rights  of  his  family,  of  ivhich  he  now  conli- 
Roberts ojM  Vol.  Ill,  H 
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dered  himfelf  as  the  guardian  and  the  heir. 
But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eaflly  furmount  that 
veneration  foh  his  fovereign  which  is  interwoven 
in  his  frame  ,  the  idea  of  marching  in  arms 
againft  the  royal  ftandard  filled  him  with  horror. 
He  hefitated  long  ,  and  was  ftlll  unrefolved, 
when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  univerfal 
call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of 
becoming  foon  a  viftitn  himfelf  to  the  feverity 
of  the  new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  refi- 
dence  at  Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to 
Cuzco.  All  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  tranfports  of  joy  as  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal, 
they  elefted  him  procurator  general  of  the  Spanifh 
nation  in  Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late 
regulations.  They  empowered  him  to  lay  their 
remonftrances  before  the  royal  audience  in 
Lima,  and  upon  pretext  of  danger  from  the 
Indians  ,  authorifed  him  to  march  thither  in 
arms.  Under  fanftion  of  this  nomination  Pizarro 
took  (1544.)  poffeffion  of  the  royal  treafure, 
appointed  officers  ,  levied  foldiers,  feized  a 
large  train  of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Caflro. 
had  depofited  in  Guamanga  ,  and  fet  out  for 
Lima,  as  if  he  had,  been  advancing  againft  a 
publick  enemy.  Difaffecfion  having  now  alTum- 
ed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under  a 
chief  of  fuch  diftinguifhed  name,  many  perfons 
of  note  refdrted  to  his  ftandard  ;  and  a  confider- 
able  part' of  the  troops,  raifed  by  the  viceroy. 
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to  oppofe  his  progrefs ,  deferted  to  him  in  a 
body,  o) 

DilTentions  of  the  viceroy  and  court  of  audience. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revoUitioa 
had  happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  with  almoft  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The 
violence  of  the  viceroy’s  adminiilration  was  not 
more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Pern  than 
his  overbearing  haughtlnefs  was  odious  to  his 
allociates  ,  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience. 
During  their  voyage  from  Spain  fome  fym- 
ptoms  of  coldnefs  began  to  appear,  p)  But  as 
foon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercife  of  their 
refpeftive  offices,  both  parties  were  fo  much 
exafperated  by  frequent  con  tells ,  ariiing  from 
interference  of  jurifdi6tion ,  and  contrariety  of 
opinion,  that  their  mutual  difgull  foon  gre\v 
into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the 
viceroy  in  every  meafure*,  fet  at  liberty  prifo- 
ners  whom  he  had  confined  ,  jufcified  the  mal¬ 
contents,  and  applauded  their  remonftrances. 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment  fhould  have  united  againll  the  approaching 
enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  other 
for  fuperiority.  H  2, 


o)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  t.  Gomara, 
lib.  iv.  c.  4  -  12*  Fernandez  , 
dec,  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  ig,  lib. 


156,  157*  Vega,  p.  rr. 
lib.  I.  c»  12-17,  Menera , 
yiii.  c,  I  -  5, 


r)  Gomara  ,  J71. 
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The  viceroy  imprifohed* 

The  judges  at  length  prevailed.  The  vice¬ 
roy,  iiniverfally  odious,  and  abandoned  even 
by  his  own  guards,  was  feized  (Sept.18.1544.) 
in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a  defert  ifland  on 
the  coaft,  to  be  kept  there  until  he  could  be 
fent  home  to  Spain, 

Views  of  Pizarro. 

The  judges,  in  confequence  of  this,  hav¬ 
ing  alTumed  the  fupreme  direfcion  of  affairs  into 
their  own  hands,  ilTued  a  proclamation  fuf- 
pending  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws  , 
and  fent  a  meffage  to  Pizarro ,  requiring  him  , 
as  they  had  already  granted  whatever,  he  could 
requeft ,  to  difmifs  his  troops,  and  to  repair  to 
Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  expeft  that  a  man  fo  daring  and 
ambitious  would  tamely  comply  with  this  re- 
quifition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no 
fuch  intention,  but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil 
over  their  own  conduft;  for  Cepeda,  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical 
and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to  have  held  a  fe- 
cret  correfpondence  with  Pizarro  ,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards 
executed,  of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  fervice. 
The  imprifonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  judges,  together  with  the  univerfal 
confulion  and  anarchy  confequent  upon  events 
fo  Angular  and  inexpefted,  opened  new  and 
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vaft  profpefts  to  Pizarro.  He  now  beheld  the 
ftiprenie  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did.  he 
want  courage  to  pulh  on  towards  the  objeft 
which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.  Carvajal, 
the  prompter  of  his  refolutions ,  and  guide  of 
all  his  aftions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it 
as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim. 
Inflead  of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for 
the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  de¬ 
manded  to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of 
the  whole  province ,  and  required  the  court  of 
audience  to  grant  him  a  commiffion  to  that  ef- 
feft.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither 
leader  nor  army  to  oppofe  him,  fueh  a  requeft 
carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  command. 
But  the  judges,  either  from  unwillingnefs  to 
relinquifh  power,  or  from  a  defire  of  preferving 
fome  attention  to  appearances,  hefitated,  or 
feemed  to  hefitate ,  about  complying, 

I 

He  affumes  the  goveruinent, 

Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impe¬ 
tuous  in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the 
city  by  night,  feized  feveral  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion  obnoxious  to  Pizarro  ,  and  hanged  them 
without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning 
the  court  of  audience  iffued  a  commiffion  in  the 
emperor’s  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor 
of  Peru,  with  full  powers  ,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day 
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with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  pofieffion  o£ 
his  new  dignity,  q) 

The  viceroy  recovers  his  liberty* 

But  adniidfl  the  diforder  and  turbulence 
which  accompanied  this  total  diffolution  of  the 
frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men  ,  fet 
loofe  from  the  ordinary  reflraints  of  law  and 
authority,  afted  with  fuch  capricious  irregula¬ 
rity,  that  events  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  un- 
expefted  followed  in  a  rapid  fucceflion.  Pizarro 
had  fcarcely  begun  to  exercife  the  new  powers 
with  which  he  was  invelled ,  when  he  beheld 
formidable  enemies  rife  up  to  oppofehim.  The 
viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  aveffel  by  the 
judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  ha  might 
be  carried  to  Spain  under  cuftody  of  Juan  Alva¬ 
rez,  one  of  their  own  number;  as  foon  as  they 
were  out  at  fea,  Alvarez,  either  touched  with 
remorfe  or  moved  by  fear,  fell  at  the  feet  of 
hispriloner,  declaring  him  from  that  moment  to 
be  free,  and  that  he  himfelf ,  and  every  perfon  in 
the  fhip,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal  repre- 
fentative  of  their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  or¬ 
dered  the  pilot  of  the  veffel  tofhape  his  courfe 
towards  Tumbez,  and  as  foon  as  he  landed  there, 
(Cf .  8.  1544.)  prededthe  royal  llandard ,  and 
refumed  his  functions  of  viceroy.  Several  perfons 

q)  Zarate>  lib.  v*  c*  8-Io.  Vega,  p.  n.  lib.  iv*  c,  13-19. 

Gomara  ,  c.  I59-'l63.  Fernandez,  lib*  i,  c*  18-25.  Her- 
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of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion^  of  the  feJ  itious 
fpirit  which  reigned  Cuzco  and  Lima^had  not 
reached,  inifantly  avowed  their  refolution  to 
fupport  his  authority,  r)  The  violence  of  Pi- 
zarro’s  government,  who  obferved  every  indi¬ 
vidual  with  the  jealoufy  natural  to  ufurpers , 
and  who  punifhed  every  appearance  of  difalTec- 
tion  with  rigour,  foon  augmented  the  number 
of  the  viceroy’s  adherents  ,  as  it  forced  fome  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  re¬ 
fuge.  While  he  was  gathering  fuch  ftrengthat 
Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  aflame  the 
appearance  of  what  was  confidered  as  an  army 
in  America,  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  aftive? 
officer,  exafperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion  of  Pizarro’s  lieutenant  governor  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy  againtl 
his  life,  cut  him^olF,  and  declared  for  the  vice¬ 
roy.  s) 

Pizarro  marches  againft  him,  1 545'. 

Pizarro ,  though  alarmed  with  thofe  appear¬ 
ances  of  hoilility  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of 
the  empire,  was  not  difconcerted.  Pie  prepar¬ 
ed  to  aflert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  at¬ 
tained,  with  the  fpirit  and  conduft  of  an  officer 
accuftomed  to  command,  and  marched  direftly 
againftthe  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was  near- 

.  r)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Gomara  ,  c.  165#  Fernandez,  lib.i 
c.  23.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  15. 
s)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  18.  Gomara ,  c.  169,  Herrera,  dec.  7. 
lib.  ix.  e.  27* 
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eft  as  well  as  moft  formidable.  As  he  was 
mafter  of  the  publick  revenues  in  Peru,  and  moft 
of  the  military  men  were  attached  to  his  family, 
his  troops  were  fo  numerous,  that  the  viceroy, 
unable  to  face  them  ,  retreated  towards  Quito. 
Pizarro  followed  him  ;  and  in  that  long  march 
through  a  wild  mountainous  country,  fulTerecI 
hardfhips  and  encountered  difficulties,  which 
no  troops  but  thofe  acuftomed  to  ferve  in  Ame¬ 
rica  could  hav.e  endured  or  furmounted.  t)  The 
viceroy  had  fcarcely  reached  Quito,  when  the. 
van  guard  of  Pizarro*s  forces  appeared,  led  by 
Carvajal ,  who,  though  near  fourfcore,  wasa?; 
hardy  and  adlive  as  any  young  foldier  unden 
his  command.  Nugnez  Vela  inftantly  abandon¬ 
ed  a  town  incapable  of  defence ,  and  with  a 
rapidity  more  refembling  a  flight  than  a  retreat, 
marched  into  the  province  ofPopayan.*  Pizarro, 
continued  to  purfue;  but  finding  it  impoffible  to^ 
overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From  thence 
he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofe  Centeno, 
who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  himfelf 
remained  there  to  make  head  againft  the 
viceroy,  u) 

The  viceroy  defeated  and  flain, 

By  his  own  activity ,  .and  the  affiftance  of 
Benalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  aftembled  four 

t)  See  NOTE  XVI. 

u)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  15,  16  -34.  Gomara,  c.  167.  Vega, 
p.  II,  lib.  iv.  c.  25-38*  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34.  4o.> 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii,  c,  16.  20-27. 
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hundred  men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained, 
amidft  all  his  difafters,  the  fame  elevation  of 
mind,  and  the  fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own 
dignitv,  he  rejefted  with  difdain  the  advice  of 
fome  of  his  followers,  who  urged  him  to  make 
overtures  of  accomodation  to  Pizarro,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it ‘was  only  by  the  fword  that  aconteft 
with  rebels  could  be  decided.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion  he  marched  back  to  Quito.  Pizarro,  re¬ 
lying  on  the  fuperior  number  and  Rill  more 
on  the  difcipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  ad¬ 
vanced  (Jan.  ig.  1546.)  refolutely  to  meet  him. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  both  parties 
fighting  like  men  who  knew  .that  the  poffeffion  of  . 
a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and 
their  owm  future  fortune,  depended  upon  the 
iffue  of  that  day.  But  Pizarro’s  veterans  pufhed 
forw^ard  with  fuch  regular  and  well  direfted 
force  that  they  foon  began  to  make  impreffion 
on  their  enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  extraordii 
nary  exertions,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a  com¬ 
mander  and  the  courage  of  a  foldier  were  equally 
difplayed  ,  held  vit^Iory  for  fome  time  in  fuf- 
penfe.  At  length  he  fell  ,  pierced  with  many 
wounds;  and  the  route  of  his  followers  became 
general.  They  were  hotly  purfued.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  thepublick  gibbet  in 
Quito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The 
troops  affembled  by  Centeno  w^ere  difperfed  foon 
after  by  Carvajal,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  for 
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fcveral  months  concealed  in  a  cave.  Every 
peiTon  In  Pern,  from  the  frontiers  of  Popayah  ^ 
to  thofe  of  Chili  j  fubmitted' to  Pizarro  ;  and  by 
his  fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojofa  ,  he  had  not 
only  the  unrivalled  command  of  the  South  -  Sea, 
blit  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Panama,^  and  placed 
a  garrifon  in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  iflhmns,  which  rendered  himmafter 
of  the  ufual  avenue  of  communication  between 
Spain  and  Peru,  y) 

I 

Pizarro  advifed  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  Peru, 

After  this  decifive  viftory , Pizarro  and  his 
followers  remained  for  fome  time  at  Quito, 
and  during  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  exulta¬ 
tion  ,  they  ran  into  every  excels  of  licentious 
indulgence,  with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among 
low  adventurers  upon  extraordinary  fuccefs. 
But,  amidll  this  diffipation,  their  chief  and 
his  confidents  were  obliged  to  turn  their  tho.ughts 
fometimes  to  what  was  ferious,  and  delibe¬ 
rated  with  much  folicitude  concerning  the  part 
that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  lefs 
bold  and  decifive  in  counfel  than  in  the  field, 
had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro ,  that 
in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering ,  it 
was  vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  courfe; 

y)  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  31 ,  32,  Gomara ,  c.  170.  Vega,  p. 
II.  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  51-54. 
llerrera  ,  dec.  J*  lib.  x.  c.  J2»  ^  ^2,  dec.  8»  lib.  !• 

c.  1-3.  Benzo ,  lib.  iii,  c.  12* 
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that  he  mufl:  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  at¬ 
tempt  nothing.  From  the  time  that  Pizarro 
obtained  poffeliion  of  the  government  of  Peru , 
he  inculcated  the  fame  maxim  with  greater 
earneftnefs.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of 
the  victory  at  Quito ,  he  remonftrated  with 
him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  peremptory.  ,,  You 
have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written  to 
-Pizarro  on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power 
in  this  country ,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor’s 
commiffion  to  the  viceroy.  You  have  march- 
,ed,  in  hoftile  array,  againll  the  royal  ftandard ; 
you  have  attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your 
fovereign  in  the  field ,  have  defeated  him.,'  and 
cut  oti  his  head.  Phink  not  that  ever  a  mon¬ 
arch  wull  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his  dignity, 
or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cor¬ 
dial  or  fincere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  pre¬ 
carious  favour  of  another.  Affume  yourfelf 
the  fovereignty  over  a  country,  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  which  your  family  has  a  title  founded 
on  the  rignts  both  of  difcovery  and  conqueft. 
It  is  in  your  power  to  attach  every  Spaniard 
in  Peru  of  any  confequence  inviolably  to  your 
interefi:  by  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indi¬ 
ans,  or  by  inftituting  ranks  of  nobility,  and 
creating  titles  of  honour  fimilar  to  thofe  which 

I 

sre  courted  with  £o  much  eagernefs  in  Europe, 
By  eftablifhing'  orders  of  knighthood ,  with  pri¬ 
vileges  and  diftinftions  refembling  thofe  in  Spain  , 
you  may  bellow  a  gratification  upon  the  offi- 
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cers  in  your  fervice  ,  fuited  to  the  ideas  of 
iitary  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countrymen  only 
that  you  ought  to  attend;  endeavour  to  gain 
the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya,  or  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fucceffion  to  the  crown, 
you  will  induce  the  Indians  ,  out  of  veneration 
for  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  In  fupport  of  your  autho¬ 
rity.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  the  new  fettlers 
there,  you  may  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  repel  with  eafe  any  feeble  force 
which  it  can  fend  at  fuch  a  diftance.  Cepeda, 
the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro’s  confiden¬ 
tial  counfellor,  warmly  feconded  Carvajafs  ex¬ 
hortations,  and  employed  whatever  learning 
he  poffeffed  in|demonftrating,  that  all  the  found¬ 
ers  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  to 
pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their 
lineage ,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights ,  but 
by  their  own  afpiring  valour  and  perfonal  merit,  z) 

But  chufes  to  negociate  with  the  court  of  Spain, 

Pizarro  liftened  attentively  to  both,  and 
could  not  conceal  the  iatisfa6tion  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  objeft  that  they  prefented 
to  his  view.  But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of 

the  world,  few  men  poffefs  that  fuperior  ftrength 

of  mind,  and  extent  of  abilities,  which  are 

2)  Vega,  p.  II.  lib,  iv.  c.  40.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34. 
lib.  ii.  c.  I.  49.  Herreta,  de®.  8.  lib.  ii.  c,  lo. 
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capable  of  forming  and  executing  fuch  daring 
fchemes  j  as  cannot  be  accomplifhed  without 
overturning  the  eflablifhed  order  of  fociety^ 
and  violating  thofe  maxims  of  duty  which  men 
are  accuftomed  to  hold  facred.  The  medio¬ 
crity  of  Pizarro’s  talents  circumfcribed  his  am¬ 
bition  within  more  narrow  limits,  Inflead  of 
afpiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his 
views  to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain 
a  confirmation  of  the  authority  which  he  now 
poffelTed;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  diftin&ion  thither,  to  give  fuch  a  re- 
prefentation  of  his  conduft,  and  of  the  ftate  of 
the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and 
his  miniflers,  either  from  inclination  or  from 
neceffity,  to  continue  him  inhisprefent  ftation. 

Coniultations  of  the  Spanifh  miniftSrs. 

While  Pizarro  M^as  deliberating  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  part  which  he  fhould  take,  conful- 
tations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  lefs  foli- 
citude ,  concerning  the  meafures  which  ought 
to  be  purfued  in  order  to  reeftablifh  the  em¬ 
peror’s  authority  in  Peru.  Though  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  laft  excefles  of  outrage  to  which 
the  malcontents  had  proceeded  there,  the  court 
had  received  an  account  of  the  infurreftion 
againft  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprifonment,  and 
the  ufurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro. 
A  revolution  fo  alarming  called  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  interpofition  of  the  emperor’s  abilities 
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and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at 
that  time  In  Germany,  in  conducting  the  war 
againft  the  famous  league  of  Smalkalde,  one 
of  the  moft  interefting  and  arduous  enterprifes 
in  his  reign  ,  the  care  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  diforders  in  Peru  devolved  upon  his  fon. 
Philip,  and  the  counfellors  whom  Charles  had 
appointed  to  affift  him  in  the  government  of 
Spain  during  his  abfence.  At  firft  view,  the 
aCtions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared 
fo  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  fubjefts  towai*ds 
their  fovereign ,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
niinifters  infilled  on  declaring  them  inftantly  to 
be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to 
punifh  them  with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  indignation  began 
to  abate,  innumerable  obftacles  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  meafure  prefented  themfelves.  The 
veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the  llrength  and 
glory  of  the  Spanifh  armies,  were  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  Germany,  Spain,  exhaulled  of  men 
and  money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars,  in  which 
fhe  had  been  involved  by  the  relllefs  ambition 
of  two  fucceffive  monarchs,  could  not  eahly 
equip  an  armament  of  fufficlent  force  to  reduce 
pizarro.  To  tranfport  any  refpeftable  body  of 
troops  to  a  country  fo  remote  as  Peru,  appear¬ 
ed  almoft  impoffible.  While  Pizarro  conti¬ 
nued' matter  of  the  South-Sea,  the  direft  route  ' 
by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama  was  imprac- 
'  ticable.  An  attempt  to  march*  to  Quito  by 
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land  through  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  province  of  Popayan  ,  acrofs  regions  of 
vaft  extent,  defolate,  unhealthy,  or  inhabit- 
ed  by  fierce  and  hoftile  tribes  ,  would  beattended 
with  unfurmountable  danger  ^  and  hardfhips. 
The  pallage  to  the  South-Sea  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  was  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain,  and 
fo  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  any  effort  carried  on  in 
a  courfe  of  navigation  fo  remote  and  precari¬ 
ous.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relinquifh 
the  fyfrem  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty 
had  iiril  fuggefted  ,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient 
meafures  what  could  not  be  efFefted  by  force. 

It  was  manifefl  ,  from  Pizarro’s  folicitude  to 
reprefent  his  conduft  in  a  favourable  light  to 
the  emperor,  that,  notwithitanding  the  ex- 
ceffes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  ftill 
retained  fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fo- 
vereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  thefe, 
together  with  fome  fucb  conceflions  as  fliould 
difcover  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
in  government,  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed  , 
or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  ' 
might  fo  far  revive  among  his  followers,  that 
they  would  no  longerllend  their  aid  to  uphold 
his  iilurped  authority. 

Gafca  appointed  to  repair  to  Peru  as  prefident. 

The  fuccefs,  however,  of  this  negociatlon 
no  lefs  delicate  tlian  it  was  important  ^  depend- 
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ed  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  addrefs  of  tlie 
perfon  to  whom  it  fhould  be  committed.  After 
weighing  with  much  attention  the  comparative 
merit  of  various  perfons,  the  Spanifh  minif- 
ters  fixed  with  unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro 
de  ]a  Gafca,  a  prieft  in  no  higher  Ration  than 
that  of  courifellor  to  the  Inquifition.  Though 
in  no  publick  office  ,  he  had  been  occafionally 
employed  by  government  in  affairs  of  truR  and 
confequence,  and  had  conducted  them  with  no 
lefs  fkill  than  fuccefs;  difplaying  a  gentle  and 
infinuating  temper,  accompanied  with  much 
firmnefs;  probity,  fuperior 'to  any  concerting 
meafures,  followed  by  fuch  vigour  in  feeling 
'of  private  intereR;  and  a  cautious  circumfprc- 
tion  in-  executing  them,  as  is  rarely  found 
in  alliance  with  the  other.  Thefe  qualities 
marked  him  out  for  the  funftion  to  which  he 
was  deRined.  The  emperor,  to  whom  Gafca 
was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the 
choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter^ 
containing  expreffions  of  good-will  and  confid¬ 
ence,  no  lets  honourable  to  the  prince  who 
wrote,  than  to  the  fubjeft  who  received  it^ 
Gafca,  notwithRanding  his  advanced  age  and 
feeble  conllitiition ,  and  though,  from  the  ap-^ 
prehenfions  natural  to  a  man,  who,  during 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of 
his  own  country,  he  dreaded  the  effefts  of  a 

long 
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long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate,  a) 
did  not  helitate  a  moment  about  complying 
with  the  will  of  his  fovereign,  . 

His  moderation. 

But  as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple  alone  he  afted ,  he  refufed  a  bif^oprick 
which  was  offered  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more  dignified 
charafter;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima  ;  and  declared  that  he  would  receive 
no  falary  on  account  of  his  difcharging  the 
duties  of  that  office.  Ail  he  required  was ,  that 
the  expence  of  fupporting  his  family  fhould  be 
defrayed  by  the  publick,  and  as  he  was  to  go 
like  a  minifter  of  peace  with  his  gown  and 
breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few 
domefticks,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue 
with  any  enormous  burden,  b) 

♦ 

The  powers  committed  to  him. 

But  while  he  difcovcred  fuch  difi nterefted 
moderation  with  refpeft  to  whatever  related 
perfonally  to  himfelf,  he  demanded  his  official 
powers  in  a  very  different  tone.  He  infilled, 

a)  Fernandez  ,  lib.  ii.  c,  17. 

b)  Zarate ,  lib.  vL  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  174,  Fernandez,  Jib. 

ii.  c.  14-16,  Vega,  p.  ii,  lib,  v.  c.  1.  Herrera,  dec. 

8.  lib,  i.  c.  4  ,  &c. 
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as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  country  io 
remote  from  the  feat  of  government,  where  he 
could  not  have  recourfe  to  his  fovereign  for 
new  inftruftions  on  every  emergence;  and  as 
the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  negociations  mult' 
depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the 
extent  of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be  in- 
veiled  with  unlimited  authority  ;  that  his  ju- 
rifdiclion  mull  reach  to  all  perfons  and  to  all 
caufes ;  that  he  mull  be  empowered  to  pardon, 
to  punifh ,  or  to  reward,  as  circumllances  and 
the  behaviour  of  different  men  might  require; 
that,  in  cafe  of  refillance  from  the  malcontents, 
he  might  be  authorifed  to  reduce  them  to  obe¬ 
dience  by  force  of  arms  ,  to  levy  troops  for  that 
purpofe,  and  to  call  for  alililance  from  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  all  the  Spanifil  fettlements  in  America, 
Thefe  powers,  though  manifellly  conducive  to 
the  great  objefts  of  his  miffion,  appeared  to  the 
Spanifh  minillers  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives 
of  royalty,  which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to 
a  fubjeft,  and  they  refufed  to  grant  them.  But 
the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.'  As 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment ,  Gafca  mull 
be  entrulled  with  difcretionary  power  infeveral 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffec¬ 
tual  if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any  one  parti¬ 
cular,  Charles  fcrupled  not  to  invell  him  with 
authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded. 
Highly  fatisfied  with  this  frefh  proof  of  his 
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tnafter’s  confidence,  Gafca  haftened  his  depar¬ 
ture,  and,  without  either  money  or  troops,  fet 
out  (May  26.  1546.)  to  queli  a  formidable  re¬ 
bellion.  c) 

His  arrival  at  Panama* 

On  his  arrival  atNombre  de  Dios,  he  found 
Hernan  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note,  polled  there, 
by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  men,  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  holtile 
forces.  ButHafca  appeared  in  fuch  pacifick  guife, 
with  a  train  fo  little  formidable  ,  and  with 
a  title  of  no  fuch  dignity  as  to  excite  terror, 
that  he  was  received  with  much  refpeft.  From 
Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  (  July  27.  )  to 
Panama,  and  mef  with  a  limilar  reception  from 
Hinojofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  entrulled  with  the 
government  of  that  town ,  and  the  command 
of  his  fleet  ftationed  there.  In  both  places  he 
held  the  fame  language,  declaring  that  he  was 
fent  by  their  fovereign  as  a  rneffenger  ofpeace, 
not  as  a  minifter  of  vengeance;  that  he  came 
to  redrefs  all  their  grievances  ,  to  revoke  the 
laws  which  had  excited  alarm,  to  pardon  pall 
offences,  and  to  reeftablifh  order  and  juftice 
in  the  governm^t  of  Peru.  His  mild  deport¬ 
ment,  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  ,  the  fanc- 
tity  of  his  profeffion,  and  a  winning  appearance 
of  candour,  gained  credit  to  his  declarations. 

I  a 

c)  Fernandez,  lib*  ii,  c,  16-13.  ^ 
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The  veneration  due  to  a  perfon  clothed  with 
legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of  a  royal, 
commiffion,  began  to  revive  among  men  accuf^ 
tomed  for  fome  time  to  nothing  more  re- 
fpeftable  than  an  tifarped  jurlfdiftion.  Hino- 
jofa  ,  Mexia ,  and  feveral  other  officers  of 
diftinftion  ,  to  each  of  whom  Gafca  applied 
feparately,  were  gained  over  to  his  intereff, 
and  waited  only  for  fome  decent  occalion  of 
declaring  openly  in  his  favour,  d)' 

Violent  proceedings  of  Pizarro^ 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded 
them.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca’s  arrival 
at  Panama ,  though  he  received,  at  the  fam^ 
time,  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  commif¬ 
fion,  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  to  render 
every  Spaniard  in  Peru  eafy  concerning  what 
was  paft,  by  an  aft  of  general  oblivion;  and 
fecure,  with  refpeft  to  the  future,  by  repeal¬ 
ing  the  obnoxious  laws;  inftead  of  accepting 
with  gratitude  his  fovereign’s  gracious  coii- 
ceffions  ,  he  was  fo  much  exafperated  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  ftation 
as  governor  of  the  country,  that  he  inflantly 
refolved  to  oppofe  the  prefident’s  entry  into 
Peru,  and  to  prevent  his  exercifing  any  jurif- 
diftion  there.  To  this  defperate  refolution  he 
added  another  highly  prepoflerou's.  He  fent  a 

d)  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  5I  >  Zarate,  lib.vi,  c*  6  >  ?• 

Gomara,  c,  175,  Vega,  p»  ii,  lib.  v.  e.  g.. 
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sew  deputation  to  Spain  to  juilify  this  conduft, 
'and  to  infill,  in  name  of  all  the  communities 
in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  i^overnment 
to  himfelf  during  life,  as  the  only  means  of 
preferving  tranquillity  there.  The  perfons 
entrufted  with  this  ftrange  commiffion  ,  intimat¬ 
ed  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  prefident, 
and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from 
Panama  and  return  to  Spain.  They  carried 
likewife  fecret  infiruftions  to  Hinojofa  ,  direft- 
ing  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  pefos ,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily 
with  what  was  demanded  of  him;  and  if  he 
fiiould  continue  obftinate,  to  cut  him  off  either 
by  affallination  or  poifon.  e^ 

•  Gafca  gains  his  fleet. 

Many  circumftances  concurred  in  pufhing 
on  Pizarro  to  thofe  wild  meafures.  Having 
been  once  accuflomed  to  fiipreme  command,  he 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending  to  a 
private  ftation.  Confcious  of  his  own  demerit, 
he  fufpefted  that  the  emperor  ftudied  only-  to 
deceive  him,  and  would  never  pardon  the  ou- 
trages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief  confi¬ 
dents ,  no  lefs' guilty ,  entertained  the  fame  appre- 
henfions.  The  approach  of  Gafca  without  any  mill- 
tary  force  excited  no  terror.  There  were  now  above 
fix  thoufand  Spaniards  fettled  in  Peru;  f)and  at 

c)  Zarate,  Hb.  vi.  c*  g*  Feruandet  ,  lib,  ii»  33,  34, 
Herrera,  dec,  g.  lib,  ii,  c,  9  ,  10, 

0  Herrera,  dec,  g,  lib,  iii,  c,  i* 
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the  head  of  thefe  he  doubted  not  to  maintam 
his  own  independence  ,  if  the  court  of  Spain, 
fhould  refute  to  grant  what  he  required.  But 
he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  defeclion  had 
ready  begun  to  fpread  among  thofe  whom  he 
trufted  moft.  Hinojohi,  amazed  at  Pizarro’^J 
precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  himfelf  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  emperor’s  commiffion,  and  dif- 
daining  to*  be  his  inftrument  in  perpetrating 
the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  fecret  in- 
ftruftions,  publickly  recognized  the  title  of  the 
prefideiit  to  the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru« 
The  oHicers  under  his  command  did  the  fame. 
Such  was  the  contagious  induence.  of  the, 
example,  that' it  reached  even  the  deputies 
who  had  been  fent  from  Peru;  and  at  the  time 
when  Pizarro  expeCied  to  hear  either  of  Gafca’s 
return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he  received 
an  account  of  his  being  mailer  of  the  fleet ,  oi 
Panama  ,  and  of  the  troops  ftationed  there. 

Pi,zarro  refolves  on  WJO"* 

Irritated  almoll  to  raadnefs.by  an  event  fo 
unexpected ,  he  openly  prepared  for  war ;  i  5 4 
and  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  jullice  to  his 
arms,  be  appointed  the  court  of  audience  In 
Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,  for  the 
crimes  of  having  feized  his  fhips,  feduced  his 
officers,  and  prevented  his  deputies  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda, 
though  afting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
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eoniroiilion ,  did  not  fcruple  to  proftitute  the 
(dignity  of  his  fiindtion  by  finding'  Galea  guilty 
o-f  trealbn,  and  condemning  liim  to  death  on 
that  account,  g)  Wild,  and  even  ridiculous, 
as  this  proceeding  was,  it  impofed  on  the  low 
illiterate  adventurers,  with  whom  Peru  was 
filled  ,  by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  fanftion  war¬ 
ranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on  holHlities  againft  a 
convifted  traitor.  Soldiers  accordingly  reforted 
from  every  quarter  to  his  ftandard  ,  and  he  was 
foon  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  men ,  the  belt 
equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  Peru, 

Preparations  of  Gafca. 

Gafca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force 
nnift:  be  employed  in  order  to  accomplilh  the 
pnrpofe  of  his  miffion,  was  no  lefs  affiduous  in 
collefting  troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena, 
and  other '  fettlements  on  the  continent;  and 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  con-^ 
dition  to  detach  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet ,  with 
a  confiderable  body  of  foldiers,  to  the  coaft  of 
Peru.  Their  appearance  (April  1547.  )  excited  a 
dreadful  alarm  ;  and  though  they  did  not  attempt 
for  fome  time  to  make  any  defeent ,  they  did  more 
eifeftual  fervice ,  by  fetting  afhore  in  different 
places  perfons  who  difperfed  copies  oftheaftof 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  late 
edifts;  and  who  made  known  every  where  the 

§)  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  55.  Vega,  p.  c*  7. 

Herrera  ,  d  ec.  8.  Hb*  iii,  c,  6. 
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paclfick  intentions,  as  wefl  as  mild  temper,  of 
the  prefident.  The  effeft  of  fpreading^  this  in-, 
formation  was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dif- 
fadsfied  with  Pizarro’s  violent  ' adminiftration , 
all  who  retained  any  fentiments  of  fidelity  to 
their  fovereign,  began  to  meditate  revolt.  Some 
openly  deferted  a  caufe  which  they  now  deemed 
te  be  unjufl. 

Infvirreftion  of  Centeno, 

Centeno,^  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he 
lay  concealed  ,  affembled  about  fifty  of  his 
former  adherents,  and  with  this  feeble  half-; 
armed  band  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  By 
a  fudden  attack  in  the  night-time,  in  which  he- 
difplayed  no  iefs  military  fkili  than  valour,  he 
rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  that  capital,  though 
defended  by  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  mem 
Mofc  of  thefe  having  ranged  themfelves  under 
his  banners ,  he  had  foon  the  command  of  a 
refpeftable  body  of  troops,  h) 

againfl:  who^n  Pizarro  marches, 

Pizarro,  though  aftonifhed  at  beholding  one 
enemy  approaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  land  , 
at  a  time  when  he  truiled  to  the  union  of  all  Peru  in 

A 

his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit  more  undaunted,  and 
more  accuftomed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  than 

to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger  from 

v; 

h)  Zarate  ,  lib.  vi,  c,  13-16*  Gomara  ,  c.  Igo,  Igl*  Fer¬ 
nandez,  lib*  ii*  c*  58“  64,  &c. 
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Centeno’s  operations  was  the  moft  urgent',  he 
inftantly  fet  out  to  oppofe  him.  Having  pro¬ 
vided  hbrfes  for  all  his  foldiers,  he  marched 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Rut  every  morning  he 
found  his  force  diminifhed,  by  numbers  who- 
had  left  him  during  the  night;  and  though 
he  became  fufpicious  to  excefs  ,  and  pu- 
nifhed  without  mercy  all  whom  he  fufpefted , 
the  rage  of  defertion  \yas  too  violent  to  be  check¬ 
ed.  Before  he  got  within  fight'  of  the  enemy 
at  Huarina,  near  the  lakeTitiaca,  he  cou}d  not 
mufler  more  than  four  hundred  foldiers.  But 
thefe  he  juftly  confidered  as  men  of  tried  at¬ 
tachment,  on  whom  he  might  depend.  They 
were  indeed  the  boldeft  and  moft  defperate  of 
his  followers,  confcious  like  himfelf  of  crimes 
for  which  they  could  hardly  expeft  forgivenefs  ,  . 
and  without  anv  hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms.  With  thefe  he  did  not  hefitate  to  attack 
(October  uo.  1547®)  Centeno’s  troops ,  though 
double  to  his  own  in  number.  The  rovalifts  did  not 

V  » 

decline  the  combat.  It  was  the  moft  obftinate  and 

bloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in  Peru. 

( 

t 

and  defeats  him. 

At  length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro , 
and  the  fuperiority  ofCarvajal’s  military  talents  , 
triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory.  The  booty  immenfe,  i)  and 

0  See  KOTE  ZYII, 
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I 

the  treatment  of  the  vanquifhed  cruel.  By  thig 
Imgle  fuccefs  the  reputation  'of  Pizarro  was  re- 
eftablifhed  ,  and  being  now  deemed  invincible 
in  the  field,  his  army  increafed  daily  in  num¬ 
ber.  k) 

Gafca  lands  at  Peru. 

s 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  ofPeru 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendld 
viftory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely  left 
Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppr  f- 
five  dominion,  erefted  the  royal  ftandard,  and 
Aldana,  with  a  detachment  of  foldiers  from 
the  fleet,  took  poireffion  of  the  town.  i^bout 
the  fame  time,  1)  the  prefident  landed  at  Tom- 
bez  with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraged  by 
his  prefence  ,  every  fettlement  in  the  low  coun¬ 
try  declared  for  the  king.  '  The  fituation  of 
the  two  parties  was  now  perfectly  reverfed ; 
Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  poffeff- 
ed  by  Pizarro;  all  the  reft  of  the  empire,  from 
Quito  fouthward,  acknowledged  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  Gafca.  As  his  numbers  augmented  fall  , 
Gafca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.  His  behaviour  flill  continued  to  be 
gentle  andunaffuming;  he  exprefied,  on  every 
occafion ,  his  ardent  wifh  of  terminating  the 

k)  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,3-  Gomara  ,  c,  iSl.  Vega,  p. 
II.  lib.  V.  c.  i8  .  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  79.  Herrera, 

dec,  8*  bb.  iv.  c.  1,5. 

P  Zarate,  lib*  .v!.  c.  1 7. 
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conteft  without  bloodfhed.  More  felicitous  to 
reclaim  than  to  puiiifh,  he  upbraided  no  man 
for  paft  offences,  but  received  them  as  a  father 
receives  penitent  children  returning  to  a  fenfe 
of  their  duty.  Though  defirous  of  peace,  he 
did  not  flacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He 
appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to 

Cuzco,  m) 

Advances  towards  Cuzco. 

There  he  remained  for  fome  months,  not 
only  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  another 
attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with  Pi- 
zarro ,  but  that  he  might  train  nis  new  foldiers 
to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  accaftom  them  to  the 
discipline  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  themagamft 
a  body  of  viaorious  veterans.  Pizarro ,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto 
accompanied  bis  arms,  and  elated  with  having 
again  near  a  thoufand  men  under  his  command, 
refufed  to  liften  to  any  terms,  although  Cepe- 
da,  together  with  feveral  of  his  officers,  and 
even  Carvajal  himfelf,  n)  gave  it  as  their  ad¬ 
vice  to  clofe  with  the  prefident  s  olFer  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
obnoxious  laws,  o)  Gafca  having  tried  in  vain 
every  expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in 

■  m.)  Zarate,  lib.  vii,  c.  9.  Fernandez,  lib,  li*  77* 
n)  See  NOTE  XVII  I. 

Zarate,  lib.  yii*  c.  6.  Vega,  p.  II»  Ub»  y.  c.  ^7* 
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the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  began  (Dec.  ap, 

1547O  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  at  the  head  of 
fixteen  hundred  men.  ' 

Both  parties  prepare  for  battle. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  viftory,  fuffered  the 
royalifts  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between 
Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition,  and 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital, 

flattering  himfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  as  rendered  a  retreat  imprafticable  would 
at  once  terminate  the  wan  He  then  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe 
flis  giound,  and  made  the  difpofltion  of  the 
troops  with  the  difcerning  eye,  and  profound 
kno\yledge  in  the  art  of  war,  confpicuous  in 
all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved 
forward  flowly  (April  9.  1548.)  to  the  charge, 
the  appearance  of  each  was  flngulan  In  that 
of  Pizarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  moft  opulent  country  in  America, 
everj^  oflicer ,  and  almofl;  all  the  private  men 
were  clothed  in  fluffs  of  fllk,  or  brocade,  em- 
bioidered  with  gold  and  fllver;  and  their  hor- 
ies  ,  their  arms,  their  ftandards ,  were  adorned 
with  all  the  pride  of  military  pomp,  p)  That 
Oi  Galea,  though  not  fo  fplendid,  exhibited 
what  was  no  lets  flriking.  Pie  himfelf,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  archbifhop  of  Lima  ,  the  bi- 
fhops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number 

p)  Zarate  5  lib.  vi.  c.  ii. 
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of  ecclefiafticks ,  marching  along  the  lines, 
blefilng  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a 
refolute  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

Piiarro  deferted  by  his  troops. 

When  both  were  jufl:  ready  to  engage  ^ 
Cepeda  fet  fpiirs  to  his  horfe  ,  galloped  oft, 
and  fnrrendered  himfelf  to  the  prefident.  Gar- 
cilaflb  de  la  Vega,  and  other  ofticers  of  note, 
followed  his  example.  The  revolt  of  perfons 
in  fach  high  rank  ftriick  all  with  amazement. 
The  mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 
ftrength  of  armies  depend,  ceafed  at  once, 
Diftruft  and  confternaiion  fpread  from  rank  to 
rank.  Some  filently  flipped  away,  others- 
threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatefl  number 
went  over  to  the  royalifts.  Pizarro ,  Carvajal, 
and  fome  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats, 
and  entreaties ,  to  flop  them,  but  in  vain.  In 
lefs  than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men  ,  which 
might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  was  totally  difperfed.  Pizarro,  feeing 
all  irretrievably  loft ,  cried  out  in  amazement 
to  a  few  officers  who  ftill  faithfully  adhered  to 
him:  „  What  remains  for  us  to  do?  „  Let 
us  rufh,  replied  one  of  them,  upon  the  ene¬ 
my’s  firmeft  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans. 
Dejefted  with  fuch  a  rev^rfe  of  fortune  ,  he 
had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel, 
and  with  a  tamenefs  difgraceful  to  his  former 
fame,  he  furrendered  to  one  of  Gafca’s  officers. 
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Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  efcape,  was  over¬ 
taken  and  feized. 

taken,  and  put  to  death. 

Gafca,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  viftory, 
did  not  ilain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro ,  Car- 
vajal ,  and  a  fmall  number  of  the  moil  diftin- 
guifhed  or  notorious  offenders,  were  punifhed 
capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  on  the  day 
after  he  furrendered.  He  fubmitted  to  his  fate 
with  a  compofed  dignity,  and  feeined  defirous 
to  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  , 
he  had  committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was 
fuitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offered  no 
defence.  When  the  fentence  adjudging  him 
to  be  hanged  was  pronounced,  he  carelefsiy 
replied  :  „  One  can  die  but  once.  During  the 
interval  between  the  fentence  and  execution, 
he  difcovered  no  fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the 
paft,  or  of  folicitude  about  the  future;  fcoffing 
at  all  who  vifited  him,  in  his  ufual  farcafrick 
vein  of  mirth,  with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  re¬ 
partee  and  grofs  pleafantry  as  at  any  other 
period  of  his  life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than 
either,  ought  to  have  fhared  the  fame  fate;  but' 
the  merit  of  having  deferted  his  affociates  at 
fuch  a  critical  moment,  and  with  fuch  decifive 
effeft,  faved  him  from  immediate  punifhment. 
He  was  fent,  however,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain, 
and  died  in  confinement,  q) 


-  -ei 


q)  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  8*  Gomara ,  c.  I85» 

Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  V.  c.  30,  6:c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii,  c. 
-  86,  &c,  Herrera,  dec.  8»  Hb.  iv.  c.  14 ,  &c. 
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In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contem¬ 
porary  hiftorians  have  given  of  the  civil  diffen- 
tions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interrup¬ 
tion,  during  ten  years,  many  circumflances 
occur  fo  ftriking,  and  which  indicate  fuch  an 
uncommon  ftate  of  manners,  as  to  merit  par¬ 
ticular  attention. 

No  mercenary  foldiers  in  the  civil  wars  of  Peru. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  firft  invaded 
Peru  were  of  the  loweft  order  in  fociety,  and 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined 
them  were  perfons  of  defperate  fortune ,  yet 
in  all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  field 
by  the  different  leaders  who  contended  for  fu- 
periority^  not  one  man  afted  as  a  hired  foldier 
that  follows  his  ftandard  for  pay.  Every  ad¬ 
venturer  in  Peru  confidered  hirnfelf  as  a  con¬ 
queror,  entitled,  by  his  fervices ,  to  an  efla- 
blifhment  in  that  country  which  had  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  valour.  In  the  contefts  betw’^een 
the  rival  chiefs  ,  each  chofe  his  fide  as  he  was 
directed  by  his  own  jugdment  or  alTeftions,  He 
joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of  his 
fortune,  and  difdained  to  degrade  hirnfelf  by 
receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  was 
to  their  fword ,  not  to  pre-eminence  in  office, 
or  nobility  of  birth,  that  moil  of  the  leaders 
whom  they  followed  were  indebted  for  their 
elevation  ;  and  each  of  their  adherents  hoped, 
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by  the  fame  means ,  to  open  a  way  for  himfelf 
to  the  poheffion  of  power  and  wealth,  r) 

Annies  immenfely  expenfive  ; 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  ferv’ed  with¬ 
out  any  regular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  im- 
menfe  expenfe.  Among  men  accufiiomed  to 
divide  the  fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the 
defire  of  obtaining  wealth  acquired  incredible 
force.  The  ardour  of  purfuit  augmented  in 
proportion  to  the  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  all 
were  intent  on  the  fame  obje6t,  and  under  the 
dominion  of  the  fame  pafiion ,  there  was  but 
one  mode  of  gaining  men,  or  of  fecuring  their 
attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence  , 
befides  the  promife  of  future  eftablifhments, 
received  in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief 
with  whom  they  engaged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro , 
in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand  men,  advanced 
five  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  s)  Gafca  ex¬ 
pended  in  levying  the  troops  which  he  led 
againft  Pizarro  nine  hundred  tlioufand  pefos.  t) 
The  diftribution  of  property  ,  bellowed  as  the 
reward  of  fervices  ,  was  ftill  more  exor¬ 
bitant.  Cepeda,  as  the  recompence  of  his  per¬ 
fidy  and  addrefs  ,  in  perfuading  the  court  of 
royal  audience  to  give  the  fan6lion  of  its  au¬ 
thority  to  the  ufurped  jurifdiftion  of  Pizarro  , 

received 

r)  Vega,  p.  II.  lib.  iv.  c.  3S'.  41. 

s)  Fernandez ,  lib.  ii.  c.  54* 

t)  Zarate,  lib,  vii.  c.  lo.  Herrera,  dec,  8.  lib,  v.  c,  7. 
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received  a  grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pefos.  u)  Hinojofa,  who,  by  his  early  de- 
feftion  from  Pizarro  ,  and  furrender  of  the  fleet 
to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  ^ 
diftrift  of  country  affording  two  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value,  x)  While 
fuch  "rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal 
officers,  with  more  than  royal  munificence 
proportional  fhares  were  conferred  upon  thofe 
of  inferior  rank. 

Their  profufion  and  luxury. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its 
natural  effe6ts.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants, 
and  new  defires.  Veterans,  long  accuflomed 
to  hardfhip  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a 
tafte  for  profufe  and  inconfiderate  diffipation, 
and  indulged  in  all  the  exceffes 'of  military  li- 
centioufnefs.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  oc¬ 
cupied  fome  ;  a  relifh  for  expenhve  luxuries 
fpread  among  others,  y)  The  meaneft  foldier 
in  Peru  would  have  thought  himfelf  degraded 
by  marcning  on  foot;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
prices  of  horfes  in  that  country  were  exorbitant, 
each  infifted  on  being  furnifned  with  one  before 
he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  lefs  pa¬ 
tient  under  the  fatigue  and  hardfhips  of  fervice, 

u)  Gomara,  c.  164. 

x)  Vega,  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

y)  Herrera  ,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii,  c.  3.  dec,  $.  Hb.  viii.  c,  10. 
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they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  wdth 
as  much  intrepidity  as  ever;  and  animated  by 
the  hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed, 
on  the  day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  an« 
dent  valour. 

r' 

Ferocity  with  which  their  contefis  were  carried  on  ; 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally 
diftinguifhed.  Civil  difcord  never  raged  with  a 
more-  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru.  To  all  the  paffions  which  ufuaily  en¬ 
venom  contells  among  countrymen,  avarice  was 
added  ,  and  rendered  their  enmity  more  ran¬ 
corous.  Eagernefs  to  feize  the  valuable  for¬ 
feitures  expefted  upon  the  death  of  every  op¬ 
ponent,  fhut  the  door  again fi  mercy.  To  be 
wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe  a 
man  to  accufation ,  or  to  fubjeft  him  to  punifh- 
ment.  On  the  flighted  fufpicions,  Pizarro  con¬ 
demned  many  of  the  moft  opulent  inhabitants 
in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajal,  without  fearching 
for  any  pretext  to  jufify  his  cruelty,  cut  off 
many  more.  The  number  of  thole  who  fuffered 
ty  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much 
inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  Held  ;  z)  and  the 
greater  part  was  condemned  vyitliou^  the  forma¬ 
lity  of  any  legal  trial. 


2)  See  NOTE  XIX. 
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and  want  of  faith. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending 
parties  treated  their  opponents  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  its  ufual  attendants,  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  thofe  with  whom  they  afted^ 
The  ties  of  honour  which  are  held  facred  among 
foldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integrity,  inters 
woven  as  thoroughly  in  the  Spanifh  charafter 
as  in  that  of  any  nation,  feem  to  have  been 
equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency  , 
and  the  fenfe  of  fhame  ,  were  totally  loft.  During 
their  diflenfi. ons  ,  there  was  hardly  a  Spa-r 
niard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party 
which  he  had  originally  efpoufed,  betray  the 
ailqciates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and  vio^ 
*  late  the  engagements  under  which  he  had  come,. 
The  viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the 
trea  chery  of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
royal  audience,  who  were  bound  by  the  duties 
ef  their  funftion  to  have  fupported  his  authority. 
The  chief  advifers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s  revolt  were  the  firft  to  forfake  him , 
and  fubmit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet  was  giyen 
up  to  Gafca,  by  the  man  whom  he  had  fingled 
out  among  his  oiScers  to  entruft  with  that  im¬ 
portant  command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans  in  fight 
of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  without 
Hriking  a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who  had 
often  condufted  them  to  viftory,  Initances  of 

K  a 
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fuch  general  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man, 
and  bind  them  together  in  focial  union,  rarely 
occur  in  hiftory.  It  is  only  where  men  are  far 
removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  where 
the  rellraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt, 
where  the  profpeft  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and 
where  immenfe  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes 
by  w^hich  it  is  acquired,  that  we  can  find  any 
parallel  to  the  levity,  the  rapacioufnefs ,  the 
perfidy  and  corruption  prevalent  among  the 
•  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

Gafca  devifes  employment  for  his  foldi^rs. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents 
in  every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms, 

r 

and  tranquillity  feemed  to  be  perfectly  reef- 
tablifhed.  But  two  very  interefiing  ^  objefts 
Itill  remained  to  occupy  the  prefident’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  one  was  to  find  immediately  fuch 
employment  for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and 
daring  adventurers  with  which  the  country  was 
filled,  as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting 
new  commotions.  The  other,  to  beftow  proper 
gratifications  upon  thofe  to  whofe  loyalty  and 
valour  he  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs.  The 
former  of  thefe  was  in  fome  meafure  accom- 
plifhed,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to 
profecutethe  conqueft  of  Chili;  and  by  em¬ 
powering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  vail  regions  bordering  on  the 
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river  De  la  Plata.  The  reputation  of  thofo  lead¬ 
ers,  and  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  ,  and 
rifing  to  confequence  in  fo-ne  unexplored  caun- 
try  alluring  many  of  the  muft  indigent  and 
V  defperate  foldiers  to  follow  their  ftandards 
drained  off  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  that, 
mutinous  fpirit  which  Gafca  dreaded. 

His  divifion  of  the  country  among  his  followers. 

I 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  diff- 
culty,  and  to’  be  adjufted  with  a  more  attentive 
and  delicate  hand.  The  repartimientos ,  or  al- 
lottments  of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be 
di  ftributed,  in  confequence  of  the  death  or  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  former  poffeffors,  exceeded  two 
millions  of  pefos  of  yearly  rent,  a)  Gafca, 
when  now  abfolute  maffer  of  this  immenfe  pro- 
^  perty  y.  retained  the  fame  difinterefted  Senti¬ 
ments  which  he  had  originally  profeffed  ,  and 
refufed  to  referve  the  fmallefl:  portion  of  it  for 
himfelf.  But  the  number  of  claimants  was 
great ;  and  whilfi:  the  vanity  or  avarice  of  every 
individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  fervices  , 
and  eftimated  the  recompence  wtiich  bethought 
due  to  him,  the  pretentions  of  each  were  fo 
extravagant,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  fatisfy 
all.  Gafca  liflened  to  them  one  by  one,'  with 
the  moft  patient  attention;  and  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of 
their  feveral  claims  with  accuracy,  he  retired, 

a)  Vega,  p.  ii.  lib,  vi,  c.  4, 
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With  the  archbifhop  of  Lima  and  a  finale  fe^ 
cretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco* 
There  he  fpent  feveral  days  in  allotting  to  each 
a  diflrift  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians ,  in 
proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  paft  fervices  and 
future  importance.  But  that  he  might  get  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  fform  of  clamour 
and  rage,  which  he  forefaw  would  burfr  out 
on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithftand* 
ing  the  impartial  equity  with  which  he  had 
framed  it,  he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving  the 
infirument  of  partition  fealed  up,  with  orders 
not  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  his  departure. 

The  difcontent  it  occafioiis. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publifhing  the 
decree  of  partition  was  not  lefs  than  Gafca 
had  expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,, 
envy,  fhame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  paffions 
which  mofl  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of 
men  when  both  their  honour  and  their  intereft 
are  deeply  affefted ,  confpired  in  adding  to  its 
violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of 
military  infolence.  Calomny,  threats,  and 
curfes  were  poured  out  openly  upon  the  pre- 
fident.  He  was  accufed  of  ingratitude,  of  par¬ 
tiality,  and  of  injuflice.  Among  foldiers  prompt 
to  aftion ,  fuch  feditious  difcourfe  would  have 
been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violent, 
and  they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to¬ 
wards  fome  difcontented  leaders ,  expefting 
ly 
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them  to  Hand  forth  In  red  refs  of  their  wrongs. 
By  fome  vigorous  interpofitions  of  government , 
a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous 
fpirit,  and  tiie  danger  of  another  civil  war  was 
averted  for  the  prefent.  b) 

Eeeflablifhes  order  and  government,  and  fets  out  for  Spain. 

Gafca,  however  ,  perceiving  that  the  flame 
was  fupprelTed  rather  than  extinguifhed ,  la¬ 
boured  with  the  utmoil  affiduity  to  foothe  the 
malcontents ,  by  bellowing  large  gratuities  on 
fome,  by  promiiing  repartimientos ,  when  they 
fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  careffing  and 
flattering  all.  But  that  the  publick  fecurity 
might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  liable  than 
their  good  alfeftion,  he  endeavoured  to  ftrength- 
en  the  hands  of  his  fucceffors  in  office,  by 
reeftablifhing  the  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced 
order  and  limplicity  into  the  mode  of  collefting 
the  royal  revenue.  He  illued  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  ,  well 
calculated  to  proteft  them  from  opprelfion , 
and  to  provide ’Tor  their  inftruftion  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion,  without  depriving  the  Spa¬ 
niards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  their  labour. 
Having  now  accomplifhed  every  objeft  of  his 
million ,  Gafca ,  longing  to  return  again  to  a 

V)  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  i8T«  Vega,  p.  II. 

lib.  vii.  c.  I,  &c.  Fernandez,  p.  ii,  lib.  i,  u  I.  Sjc. 

Merrera,  dec.  8*  iv.  c.  17,  &c. 
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pilvate  flatlon,  cominlttGd  the  g^ovemment  0/ 
Peru  to  the  court  of  audience  ,  and  fet  ont  for 
Spain,  (Feb.  i,  1550.)  As,  during  the  anar¬ 
chy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  lail  years,  there 
had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal 
revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  publick  money,  which  the 
oeconomy  and  order  of  his  adminiflration  en¬ 
abled  him  to^fave,  after  paying  all  the  expences 
of  the  war. 

His  reception  there.  « 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country 
with  univerfal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and 
of  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed  highly  con- 
fpicuous.  Without] army ,  or  fleet,  or  publick 
funds;  with  a  train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three 
thoufand  ducats  were  expended  in  equipping 
him,  c}  he  fet  out  to  oppofe  a  formidable 
rebellion.  By  his  addrefs  and  talents  he  fup- 
plied  all  thofe  defefts,  and  feemed  to  create 
inftruments  for  executing  his  defigns.  He  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  a  naval  force,  as  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  fea.  He  railed  a  body  of  men 
able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which 
gave  law  to  Peru.  He  vanquifhed  their  leader, 
on  whofe  arms  viftory  had  hitherto  attended  , 
and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  ufurpation ,  he 
eflablifhed  the  government  of  laws,  and  the 
authority  of  the  rightful  fovereign.  But  the 

O  Fernandez,  lib.  ii,  c.  i8. 
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praife  bellowed  on  bis  abilities  was  exceeded 
bv  that  whijii  his  virtue  merited.  After  re  id- 
ing  ia  a  country  where  wealth  prefented  alia-  » 
rements  which  had  feduced  every  perfoia  who 
had  hitherto  poffeffed  power  there,  he  return¬ 
ed  from  that  trying  ftation  with  integrity  not 
only  untainted  but  unfufpefted.  After  diflri- 
buting  among  his  countrymen  polTeffions  of 
greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever  been 
in  the  difpofal  of  a  fubjeft  in  any  age  or  na¬ 
tion,  he  himfelf  remained  in  his  original,  ftate 
of  poverty;  and  at  the  very  time,  when  he 
brought  fuch  a  large  recruit  to  the  royal  trea- 
fury,  he  was  obliged  to  a^ply  by  petition  for 
a  fmall  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts  which 
he  had  contrafted  during  the  courfe.of  his  fer- 
vice.  d)  Charles  was  not  infenfible  to  fuch 
difintereiled  merit  Gafca  was  received  by 
him  with  the  moft  dilfinguifhing  marks  of  efleem  , 
and  being  promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Paben- 
cia,  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  refpefted  by 
his  country,  honoured  by  his  fovereign,  and 
beloved  by  all. 

Notwithftanding  all  Gafca’s  wife  regula¬ 
tions,  the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  In  a  conntry,  where  the  au¬ 
thority  of  government  was  almoft  forgotten 
during  the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mif-  ' 
rule,  where  there  were  difappointed  leaders 

d)  MS.  penes  me. 
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ripe  for  revolt,  and  feditious  foldiers  ready  to 
follow  them ,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raife  com- 
biiftion.  Several  fucceffive  infurreftions  def¬ 
lated  the  country  for  fome  years.  But  as  thofe, 
though  fierce,  were  only  tranfient  ftorms, 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence 
of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or  publick 
motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  objeft 
of  this  hiftory,  Thefe  commotions  in  Peru , 
like  every  thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in 
the  natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  long 
duration,  and  by  carrying .  off  the  corrupted 
humours  which  had  given  rife  to  the  diforders, 
they  contributed  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the 
fociety  which  at  firft  they  threatened  todeftroy. 
During  their  fierce  contefts,  feveral  of  the  firft 
invaders  of  Peru,  and  many  of  thofe  licentious 
adventurers  whom  the  fame  of  their  fuccefs 
had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other’s  hands. 
Each  of  the  parties ,  as  they  alternately  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  ftruggle,  cleared  the  country  of 
a  greater  number,  by  executing,  profcribing, 
or  banifhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter- 
prifing,  lefs  defperate,  and  more  acccuftomed 
to  move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  in- 
duftry,  fettled  in  Peru;  and  the  royal  authority 
was  gradually  eftablifhed,  as  firmly  there  as 
in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies. 
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BOOK  VII. 

As  the  conquefi  of  the  two  great  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  nioft  fplendid  and 
interefting  period  in  the  hiilory  of  America,  a 
view  of  their  political  inflitutions ,  and  a  de- 
fcription  of  their  national  manners,  will  exhibit 
the  human  fpecies  to  the  ^contemplation  of  in¬ 
telligent  obfervers  in  a  very  fmgular  ilage ‘of 
his  progrefs.  a) 

Mexico  and  Peru  more  polifhed  than  other  parts  of 
'  America* 

When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  conh- 
dered  as  polifhed  Hates.  Inftead  of  fmall, 
independent,  hoftile  tribes,  Hruggling  for  fub- 
fiftenee  amidft  woods  and  marfhes,  ftrangers 
to  induHry  and  arts,  unacquainted  with  fubor- 
dination,  and  almoft  without  the  appearance  of 
regular  government,,  we  find  countries  of  great 
extent  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  one  fover- 
eign,  the  inhabitants  collefted  together  in  ci¬ 
ties,  thewifdomand  forefight  of  rulers  employed 
in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  fecurityof 
the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  fome  meafure 
eftablifned,  the  authority  of  religion  recognized, 
many  of  the  arts  effential  to  life  brought  to  fome 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  fuch  as 
are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 

a)  See  NOTE  XX. 
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Their  inferiority  to  the  nations  of  the  ancient  continent. 


But  if  the  comparifon  be  made  with  the 
j  eo,ple  of  the  ancient  continent,  ths  inferiority 
of  America  in  improvement  will  be  confpicuous  , 
and  neither  the  Mexicans  not  Peruvians  will  be 
entitled  to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit 
the  name  of  civilized.  The  people  of  both 
the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the  rude 
tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ufeful  metals  ,  and  the  progrefs  which 
they  had  made  in  extending  their  dominion 
over  the  animal  creation  was  inconfiderable. 
A  he  ]\Iexicans  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  tame 
and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  fpecies  of  fmall 
dogs,  and  rabbits,  b)  By  this  feeble  ellay  of 
ingenuity,  the  means  of  fubfillence  were  ren¬ 
dered  fomewhat  more  plentiful  and  fecure,  than 
when  men  depend  folely  on  hunting  ;  but  they 
had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  fubdue  the  more 
robufl  animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their 
miniftry  in  carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The 
Peruvians  feem  to  have  neglected  the  inferior 
animals ,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them 
domeftick  except  the  duck;  but  they  were  mori^ 
lortunate  in  taming  the  Llama,  an  animal  pe¬ 
culiar  to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  bears 
fonie  refemblance  to  a  deer  ,  and  fome  to  a 
camel,  and  of  a  fize  fomevvhat  larger  than  a 
flieep.  Under  the  proteftion  of  man,  this  fpe¬ 
cies  multiplied  greatly.  Its  wool  furnifhed  the 


b)  Herrera,  dec.  li,  lib*  vii.  c*  15. 
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Peruvians  with  ^clothing,  its  flefh  with  fond. 
It  was  even  employed  as  a  beafl  of  burden,  and 
carried  a  moderate  load  with  mucli  patience 
and  docility,  e)  It  was  never  ufed  for  draught; 
and  the  breed  being  confined  to  the  moun- 

■i* 

tainous  country,  its  fervice  if  wemay  judge  by 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanifh  writ¬ 
es,  was  not  very  extenfive  among  the  Peru¬ 
vians  in  their  original  hate. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  oftheufe- 
ful  metals,  and  the  acquifition  of  dominion 
over  the  animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as 
Peps  of  capital  importance  in  their  progrefs.  In 
our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained 
both,  fociety  continued  in  that  Pate  which  is 
denominated  barbarous.  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  thefe  confer,  many 
ages  elapfe,  before  induftry  becomes  fo  perfect 
as  to  render  fubfiPence  fecure  ,  before  the  arts 
which  fupply  the  wants  and  furnifh  the  accom¬ 
modations  of  life  are  invented,  and  before  any 
idea  is  conceived  of  the  various  inftitudons 
requifite  in  a  well-ordered*fociety.  The  Me.xi- 
cans  and  Peruvians  ,  withou-t  knowledge  of 
the  ufeful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domeftick  ani¬ 
mals,  laboured  under  difadvantages  which  mull 
have  greatly  retarded  their  progrefs,  and  in 
their  higheft  Pate  of  improvement  their  powe^, 
was  fo  limited,  and  their  operations  fo  feeble 

«)  Vega,  p,  I,  lib.  viii.  c,  16*  Zarate,  libf  u  c,  I4. 
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■that  thejr  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  having 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  civil  life. 

View  of  the  inftitutions  and  manners  of  each. 

After  this  general  obfervation  concerning 
the  moil  fingular  and  diilinguifhing  circura- 
flance  in  the  hate  of  both  the^reat  empires  in 
America  5  I  fhali  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view 
of  the  conilitution  and  interior  police  of  each  , 
as  may  enable  us  to  afcertain  their  place  in  the 
political  fcale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  lla- 
tion  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  polifhed  Hates  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
determine  how  far  they  had  rifen  above  the 
former ,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below 
the  latter, 

Imperfea  information  concerning  thofe  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  was  firil  fubjefted  to  the  Spanifh 
crown.  But  our  acquaintance  with  its  Jaws 
and  manners  is  not,  from  that  circumllance  , 
more  complete.  What  I  have  rema  ktd  con¬ 
cerning  the  defective  and  inaccurate  information 
on  which  we  mail  rely  with  refpeft  to  the 
condition  and  cuiloms  of  the  favage  tribes  in 
America,  may  be  applied  likewife  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  the 
rap  cons  adventuiers  who  accompanied  him, 
had  not  leilure  or  capacity'  to  enrich  either  civil 
or  natural  hiftory  with  new  obfervations.  They 
undertook  their  expedition  in  quell  of  one  ob- 
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jeft,  and  feemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their 
■eyes  towards  any  other.  Or  il  during  foine 
fhort  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  war  ceafed  and  iue  ardour  of  plunder 
was  fufpended ,  the  inllitutions  and  manners 
of* the  people  whom  they  had  invaded  drew 
their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  foldiers 
were  condufted  with  fo  little  fagacity  and  pre- 
cifion,  that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the 
policy  and  order  ellablifhed  in  the  Mexican 
monarchy  are  fuperlicial,  confufed ,  and  inex¬ 
plicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  w^hich  they 
relate  occafionally ,  than  from  their  own  de- 
duftions  and  remarks ,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
form  fome  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of 
that  people.  The  obicurity  in  which  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annals  of 
jMexico  ,  was  augmented  by  the  fuperftitlon  of 
■  thofe  who  fucceeded  them.  As  the  memory  of 

V 

paft  events  was  preferved  among  the  Mexicans 
by  figures  painted  on  fkins,  on  cotton  clothe 
or  on  the  bark  of  trees  ,  the  early  miflionaries  , 
unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning  and  fiiruck 
with  theirVuncouth  forms,  conceivea  them  to 
be  monuments  of  idolatry  which  ought  to  be 
deRroyed  ,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  converfion. 
of  the  Indians*  In  obedience  to  an  edift  iflued 
by  Juan  de  Zummaraga ,  aFrancifcan  monk,  the 
firll  bifhop  of.  Mexico ,  thofe  records  of  the 
ancient  Mexican  frory  which  could  be  collefted 
were  committed  to  the  flames#  In  confequence 
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of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  jfirft 
vifited  New  Spain,  and  which  their  fucceffors 
foon /began  to  lament,  whatever  knowledge 
of  remote  events  fuch  rude  monuments  con¬ 
tained  was  almoft  entirely  loft,  and  no  informa¬ 
tion  remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolu¬ 
tions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  '  but  what  was 
derived  from  tradition,  or  from  fome  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  hiftorical  paintings  that  efcaped 
the  barbarous  refearches  of  Zummaraga.  d) 
From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  the  memory  of  paft  tranfaftions  can 
neither  ^  be  long  preferved,  nor  be  tranfmitted 
with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  M  exican 
paintings,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved 
as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number, 
and  of  ambiguous'  meaning.  Thus  ,  amidft 
the  uncertainty  of  the  former,  andtheobfcu- 
rity  of  the  latter,  v/e  muft,  glean  what' intelli¬ 
gence  can  be  collefted  from  the  fcanty  materi¬ 
als  fcattered  in  the  Spanifh  writers. 

Origin  of  rhe  Mexican  monarchy. 

According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans 
themlelves  their  empire  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  1  heir  country,  as  they  relate,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  poftefted,  rather  than  peopled,  by 
fmall  independent  tribes,  whofe .  mode  of  life 
and  manners  •  refembled  thofe  of  the  rudeft 

fa  V  age 

d)  Acolta ,  lib.  vl.  c.  .7.  Torquem*  Froeuu  lib  ii»  lib,  iii. 

e.  6.  lib,  X,  Vt  c,  6. 
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favages  which  \ve  have  defcribed.  But  about 
a  period  correfponding  to  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  in  the  Chriftian  ;  aera ,  fe- 
veral  tribes  moved  in  fucceffive  migrations  from 
unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north- 
weft  >  and  fettled  in  different  provinces 
of  Anabac  j,  the  ancient  name  of  New 
Spain.  Thefe,  more  civilized  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to  the 
arts  of  focial  life.  At  length  ,  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Mexicans ,  a  people  more  polifhed  than  any  of 
the  former,  advanced  from  the  border  of  the 
Californian  gulf,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the 
plains  adjacent  to  a  great  lake  near  the  centre 
of  the  country.  After  refiding  there  about  fifty 
years  they  founded  a  town,  lince' diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Mexico ,  which  from  humble 
beginnings  foon  grew  to  be  the  moft  confider- 
able  city  in  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans, 
long  after  they  wei/e  eftabliflied  in  their  new 
polfeffions,  continued,  like  other  martial  tribes 
in  America,  unacquainted  with  regal  dominion, 
and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  condufted  in 
war  by  fuch  as  were  entitled  to  preeminence 
by  their  wifdom  or  their  valour.  But  among 
them,  ^  as  in  other  ftates  whofe  power  and 
territories  become  extenfive ,  the  fupreme 
authority  centred  at  laft  in  a  fingle  perfon  ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded 
the  country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch 
Koujekxson  Vol.  ILL  L 
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In  order  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre/ 
not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  eleftioh. 

Very  recent. 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire. 
According  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  fhort. 
from  the  firft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe, 
they  can  reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  From  the  eftablifhment  of  monarchical 
government,  not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  according  to  one  account,  e)  or  a 
hundred  and  ninety  -  feven ,  according  to  ano¬ 
ther  computation,  f)  had  elapfed.  If,  on 
one  hand,  we  fuppofe  the  Mexican  Hate  to 
have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to  have 
fubfilled  during  fuch  a  length  of  time  aS  the 
Spanifh  accounts  of  its  civilization  would  natu¬ 
rally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how,’  among  a  people  who  poffeHed  the 
art  of  recording  events  by  piftures  ,  and  who 
confidered  it  as  an  ehential  part  of  their  national 
education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the 
hiftorical  fongs  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of 
their  ancellors,  g)  the  knowledge  of  paft 
tranfaftions  fhould  be  fo  Hender  and  limited. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their  own 
fyftem  with  refpeft  to  the  antiquities  of  their 

c)  Acoft.  Hift.  lib.  vii,  c  .  8  » 

f)  Piirchas  Pilgr.  iii,  p.  Io68,  &c. 

g)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  ii.  c.  l8» 
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nation,  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  account  either 
for  that  improved  Rate  of  fociety,  or  for  the 
exteniive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had 
attained,  when  firft  vihted  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  infancy  of  nations  is  fo  long,  and,  even 
when  every  circumftance  is  favourable  to  their 
progrefs,  they  advance  fo  flowly  towards  any 
maturity  of  ftrength  or  policy,  that  the  recent 
origin  of  the  Mexicans  feeins  to  be  a  ftrong 
prefumption  of  fome  exaggeration  ,  in  the 
fplendid  defcriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
their  government  and  manners, 

Fafts  which  prove  their  progrefs  in  civi\izatioa. 

But  it  is  not  by  theory  or  conjeftures  that 
hiftory  decides,  with  regard  to  the  Rate  or 
charafter  of  nations.  It  produces  fafts  as  the 
foundation  of  every  judgment  which  it  ven¬ 
tures  to  pronounce.  In  collefting  thofe  which 
muft  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  prefent  in¬ 
quiry,  fome  occur  that  fuggeft  an  idea  of  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  civilization  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  and  others  which  feem  to  indicate  that 
it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  the  favage 
tribes  around  it.  Both  fhall  be  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing 
them ,  he  may  determine  on  which  lide  the 
evidence  preponderates. 

L  % 
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The  right  of  property  (ally  eftablifhcd. 

The  right  ofprivate  property  was  perfeftly 
iinderllood,  and  eftablifhed  in  its  full  extent. 
Among  fcveral  favage  tribes ^  \ve  have  feen, 
that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and 
cxclufive  polTefllon  of  any  objeft  was  hardly 
known;  and  that  among  all,  it  was  extremely 
limited  and  ill -  defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where 
agriculture  and  induftry  had  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  the  diftinftion  between  real  and  moveable 
poiTeffions  ;  between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.  Both 
might  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  ano¬ 
ther  by  fale  or  barter;  both  might  defeent  by 
inheritance*  Every  perfon  who  could  be  deno¬ 
minated  a  freeman  had  property  in  land.  This, 
however,  they  held|by  various  tenures*  Some 
poffeffed  it  in  full  right,'  and  it  defeended  to 
their  heirs.  The  title  of  others  to  their  lands 
was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which 
they  enjoyed;  and  when  deprived  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  loft  pofteffion  of  the  former.  Both 
thefe  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed 
noble,  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the  higheft 
clafs.  The  tenure,  by  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  held  their  property,  was  very 
different.  In  every  diftrift  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  was  meafured  out,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  families.  This  was  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  whole  ;  its  produce  was 
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dfe'iofitei  In  a' common  ftore-boufe,  and  divid¬ 
ed  among  them  according  to  their  rerpeftive 
exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Calpullee , 
or  aftociations ,  coaid  not  alienate  their  fhare 
of  the  common  eftate;  it  was  an  indivifible 
permanent  property,  deftined  for  the  fupport 
of.  their  families,  h)  In  confequence  of  this 
diftribution  of  the  territory  of  the  ftate  ,  every 
man  had  an  intereft  in  its  welfare  ,  and  the 
happhiefs  of  the  individual  was  connefted  with 
the  publick  fecurity. 

The  number  and  greatnefs  of  their  cities. 

One  of  the  moft  ftriking  circumftances  9 
which  diftinguifhes  the  Mexican  empire  from 
thofe  nations  in  America  we  have  already  de- 
fcribed ,  is  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  its  ci¬ 
ties.  While  fociety  continues  In  a  rude  ftate  ^ 
the  wants  of  men  are  fo  few,  and  they  ftand 
fo  little  in  need  of  mutual  affiftance ,  that  their 
inducements  to  crowd  together  are  extremely 
feeble.  Their  induftry  at  the  fame  time  is  fo 
imperfeft,  that  it  cannot  fecure  fubfiftence  for 
any  confiderable  number  of  families  fettled  la 
one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this  period 
from  choice  as  well  as  fromneceffity ,  or  at  the 
utmoft  affemble  in  fmall  hamlets  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  which  fupplies  them  with  food,  or 

on  the  border  of  fome  plain  left  open  by  nature  9 

♦ 

h)  Herreisi ,  dec.  3.  liH,  iv«  c.  15.  Torquem,  Mon,  ind,  lib 
xivt  c»  CoriCA ,  MS. 
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or  cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards, 
accuilomed  to  his  mode  of  habitation  among  all 
thefavage  tribes  with  which  they  were  then  ac¬ 
quainted,  were  aftonifhed,  on  entering  New  Spain, 
to  find  the  natives  refiding  :n  towns  of  fuch  extent 
as  refembled  thofe  of  Europe.  In  thefirfi:  fervour 
of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla, 
though  a  town  only  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize, 
to  the  cities  of  greateft  note  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  When,  afterwards,  they  vifited  in  fuc- 
cefilon  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco, 
and  Mexico  itfelf,  their  amazement  increafed 
fo  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of 
their  magnitude  and  populoufnefs  bordering  on 
what  is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is  leifure 
for  obfervation,  and  no  intereft  that  leads  to 
deceive,  conjeftural  efiimates  of  the  number 
of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe,  and 
ufually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  furprifing 
then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions,  little 
accuftomed  to  fuch  computations,  and  power¬ 
fully  tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  merit  of  their  own  difcoveries  and  con- 
quefts ,  fhould  have  been  betrayed  into  this 
common  error,  and  have  raifed  their  defcrip- 
tions  confiderably  above  truth.  For  this  reafon  , 
fome  confiderable  abatement  ought  to  be  made 
from  their  calculation  of  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix 
the  ftandard  of  their  population  much  lower 
than  they  have  done;  but  ftill  they  will  ap- 
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to  be  cities  of  fuch  confequeiice  9  as  aie 
not  to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have 
made  fome  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of 
focial  life,  i)  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  feems  to  have  contained  fixty  thoufand 
inhabitants. 

The  reparation  of  profeflions, 

* 

The  feparation  of  profeffions^among  the 
Mexicans  is  a  fymptom  of  improvement  no  lets 
remarkable.  Arts  ,  in  the  early  ages  of  focie- 
)  ty  are  fo  few  and  fo  fimple ,  that  each  man. 
is  fufficiently  maft  er  of  them  all ,  to  gratify  eve¬ 
ry  demand  of  his  own  limited  dehres.  The 
faya^e  can  forrn  his  bow^  point  his  arrows, 
rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  fkilfui  than 
his  own.  Time  muft  have  augmented  the 
wants  of  men ,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity , 
before  the  '  produttions  of  art  became  fo  com¬ 
plicated  In  tiieir  ftrufture,  or  fo  curious  in  their 
fabrick,  that  a  particular  courfe  of  education 
was  requillte  towards  forming  the  artificer  to 
expertnefs  in  contrivance  and  workmanfhip.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  fpreads ,  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  profeilions  increafes ,  and  they  branch 
put  into  ^more  numerous  and  minute  fubdiyi- 
lions.  Among  the  Mexicans,  this  feparation 
of  the  arts  peceffary  in  life  had  taken  place  to 
a  confiderable  extent.  The  funftions  of  the 

i)  Sec  NOTE  XXI. 
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inafon ,  the  weaver,  the  goldfinith ,  the  painter, 
and  of  feveral  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by 
different  perfons.  iLach  was  regularly  inltruft-- 
cd  in  his  calling.  To  it  alone  his  induPvry 
was  confined;  and  by  affiduous  application  to 
one  objeft,  together  with  the  perfevering 
patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their  artizans 
^attained  to  a  degree  of  neatnefs  and  perfeftion 
in  work,  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
expefted  from  the  rude  tools  which  they 
employed.  Their  various  produftions  were 
brought  into  commerce;  and  by  the  exchange  of 
them* in  the  ftated  markets  held  in  the  cities, 
their  mutual  wants  were  fupplied,  k)  in  fuch 
orderly  intercourfe  as  charafterizes  an  improv¬ 
ed  ftate  of  focietyu 

The  diftinftion  of  ranks. 

The  diffinftlon  of  ranks  eftablifhed  in  the 
Mexican  empire  is  the  next  circumffance  that 
merits  attention.  In  furveying  thefavage  tribes 
of  America,  we  obferved,  that confcioufnefs  of 
quality,  and  impatience  of  fubordination ,  are 
fentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil 
life.  During  peace,  the  authority  of  a  fuperior 
is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in^war  it 
is  but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the 
idea  of  property,  the  difference  in  condition  re- 
fulting  from  the , inequality  of  it  is  unknown. 

k)  Cortes  Pelat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  '239.  &c.  Gom.  Cron.  c.  79. 

To'rquem.  lib.  xiii.  c.  34.  Herrera,  dec.  ;♦  lib,  vii.  c.J5,  5cc. 
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Birth  or  titles  confer  no  preeminence;  it  Is  only 
by  pcrfonal  merit  and  accomplifhments  that  dif- 
/  tinftion  can  be  acquired.  The  form  of  foclety  was 
very  different  among  the  Mexicans.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  was  in  a  moil  humiliating 
ftate.  A  confiderable  number,  known  by  the 
name  of  Mayeques,  nearly  refembling  in  con¬ 
dition  thofe  peafants  who  under  various  deno- 
rriinations ,  were  confidered,  during  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  the  feudal  fyftem ,  as  inftr aments  of 
labour  attached  to  the  foil.  The  Mayeques  could 
not  change  their  ‘place  of  refideiice  without  per- 
iRifllon  of  the  fuperior  on  whom  they  depended. 
They  were  conveyed ,  together  with  the  lands 
on  which  they  were  fettled,  from  one  proprie¬ 
tor  to  another;  and  were  bound  to  cultivate, 
-  the  ground,  and  to  perform  feyeral  kinds  of 
fervile  work,  1)  Others  were  reduced  to  the 
loweft  form  of  fubjeclion,  that  of  domeftick  fer- 
vitute,  and  felt  the  utmoft  rigour  of  that  wretch¬ 
ed  ftate.  Their  condition  was  held  to  be  fo 
vile ,  and  their  lives  deemed  to  be  of  fo  little 
value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed  one  of  thofe 
flaves  was  not  fubjefted  to  any  punifhment,  m) 
ii-ven  thofe  confidered  as  freemen  were  treated 
by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
fpecies.  The  nobles ,  poffeffed  of  ample  terri-? 
tories,  were  divided  into  various  clafl'es,  to 
each  of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  belong- 

l)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  iv  c.  17.  Corita,  MS. 

m)  Herrera,  dec.  lib,  iv.  c.  7. 
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H  *  : 

ed*  Some  of  thefe  titles  like  their  lands,  de^ 
fcended  from  father  to  fon  in  perpetual  Ifiiccef- 
fion»  Others  were  annexed  to  particular  oinces, 
or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  perfonaldif- 
tinftion.  n)  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all , 
enjoyed  extenfive  power,  and  fupreme  dignity. 
Thus  the  diftinftion  of  ranks  was  completely 
eftablifhed ,  in  a  line  of  regular  fubordinadon, 
reaching  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  member 
of  the  cummunity.  Each  of  thefe  knew  what 
he  could  claim,  and  what  he  owed.  The  people  , 
who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  drefs  of  the 
fame  fafhion,  or  to  dwell  in  houfes  of  a  forni 
iimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nobles,  accofted  them 
with  the  moft  fubmifllve  reverence.  In  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  fovereign  ,  they  durft  not  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  ground  ,  or  look  him  in  the  face.  0,) 
The  nobles  themfelves  ,  when  adinitted  to 
an  audience  of  their  fovereign  ,  entered  bare¬ 
footed  ,  in  mean  garments,  and,  ashisilaves, 

t  ^  _ 

paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.  This 
refpeft  due  from  inferiors  to  thpfe  above  them 
in  rank,  was  eftablifhed  withfuch  ceremonious 
accuracy ,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language , 
and  influenced  its  genius  and  idiom.  The 
Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expreffions  of  re¬ 
verence  and  courtefy.  The  ftile  and  appel¬ 
lations  ,  ufed  in  the  intercourfe  between  equals , 
would  have  been  fo  nnbe coming  in  the  mouth 

n)  Herrera,  dec.  3*  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  Corita,  MS. 

o)  Herrera,  dec.  3. 
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of  one  in  a  lower  fphere ,  when  he  accofted  a 
perfon  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed  an  infulfc.  p) 
It  is  only  in  focieties  ,  which  time  and  the 
inftitution  of  regular  government  have  moulded 
into  form,  that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  men  into  different  ranks ,  and  fuch 
nice  attention  paid  to  their  various  rights. 

,  Their  political  conftitution. 

The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  ,  thus  familia¬ 
rized  and  bended  to  fubordinatioii ,  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  fubmltting  to  monarchical  government. 
But  the  defcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws  , 
by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned  them ,  are  fo 
inaccurate  and  contradiftory ,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  delineate  the  form  of  their  conftitution  with 
any  precifion.  Sometimes  they  reprefent  the 
monarchs  of  Mexico  asabfolute,  deciding  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  pleafure  ,  with  refpeft  to  every 
operation  of  the  ftate.  On  other  occafions ,  we 
difcover  the  traces  of  eftablifhed  cuftoms  and 
laws,  framed  in  order  to  circumfcribe  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  nobles  which  feem  to  be  oppof- 
ed  as  barriers  againft  its  encroachments.  This 
appearance  of  inconfiftency  has  arifen  from  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon 
the  Mexican  policy.  His  afpiring  ambition  fub- 
verted  the  original  fyftem  of  government,  and 
introduced  a  pure  defpotifm.  He  difregarded 

lO  Sec  NOTE  XXII. 
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the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges  held 
moil  facredi  'and  reduced  his  fubjecls  of  every 
order  to  the  level  of  Haves,  r)  The  chiefs,  or 
nobles  of  the  firfc  rank,  fubmltted  to  the  yoke 
with  fuch  reluftance,  that,  from  impatience  to 
fhake  It  olT,  and  hope  of  recovering  their  rights^ 
many  of  them  courted  the  protedtion  of  Cortes, 
and  joined  a  foreign  power  agalnll  their  domef* 
tick  oppreiibr.  s)  It  is  not  then  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Montezuma,  but  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  predecelTors  ,  that  we  can  difeover 
what  was  the  original  form  and  genius  of  Me¬ 
xican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
arcliy  to  the  eleftion  of  Montezuma,  it  feems 
to  have  fubfifted  with  little  variation.  That 
body  of  citizens  ,  which  may  be  diftingiiifhed 
by  the  name  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and 
moil  refpeftable  order  in  the  Hate.  They  were 
of  various  ranks,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
and  their  honours  were  acquired  and  tranf- 
mitted  in  diiTerent  manners.  Their  number  Teems 
to  have  been  great.  According  to  an  'author 
accuftomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  h@ 
relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thir¬ 
ty  of  his  order,  each  of  whom  had  in  his  ter¬ 
ritories  about  a  hundred  thoufand  people,  and 
fubordinate  to  thefe,  there  were  about  three 
thoufand  nobles  of  a  lower  clafs.  t)  The  ter- 

r)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  Torquem.  lib.  ii.  c.  69. 

s)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  Hi),  v.  c.  lo,  II.  Torquem.  lib.  iv\  c.  49. 

t)  Herrera,  dec.  2*. lib.  viii.  c.  12. 
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rItoVies  belonging  to  tbe  cliiefs  of  Tezeiioo  and 
Tacuba^  were  hardly  inferiur  in  extent  to  iliofe 
of  the  lUexIcan  monarch,  u)  Each  of  thele 
j)offefied  cowplete  territorial  jurifdkiion  ,  and 
levied  taxes  from  their  own  vafials.  13 ut  ail 
followed  the  ftandard  ofMexicoJn  war,  ferving 
with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their 
domain,  and  mofc  of  them  paid  tribute  to  its 
monarch  as  theif  fuperior  lord. 

In  tracing  tbofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexican 
conftitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its 
moft  rigid  form  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difcern 
its  three  diftinguifhing  charafterifticks  nobi¬ 
lity  poflefling  almoft  independent  authority  ,  a 
people  depreffed  into  the  loweil  ftate  of  fub- 
jeftion,  and  a  king  entrufted  with  the  executive 
power  of  the  Rate.  Its  fpirit  and  principles 
feem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  ancient.  The  ju- 
rifditlion  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited. 
All  real  and  effeftive  authority  was  retained 
fcy  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands, 
and  the  fhadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king.  Jea¬ 
lous  to  excefs  of  their  own  rights,  they  guard¬ 
ed  with  moll  vigilant  anxiety  againft  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  their  fovereigns.  By  a  funda- 
trientallaw  of  the  empire,  it  was  provided  that 
the  king  fhould  not  determine  concerning  any 
point  of  general  importance,  without  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  a  council  compofed  of  the 

lO  Torquem,  lib.  ii.  c.  5^,  Chorita,  MS. 
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nobility,  x)  Unlefs  he  obtained  their  coiifent 
he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor 
could  he  difpofe  of  the  moft  contiderable  branch 
of  the  publick  revenue  at  pleafure;  it  was  ap« 
propriated  to  certain  purpofes  from  which  it 
could  notbe  diverted  by  the  regal  authority,  y) 
In  order  to  fecure  full  eileft  to  thofe  conftltu- 
'tional  reftraintt? ,  the  Mexican  nobles  did  not 
permit  their  crown  to  defcend  by  inheritance, 
but  difpofed  of  it  by-eleftlon.  The  right  of 
eleftion  feems  to  have  been  originally  veiled 
in  the  whole  body  of  nobility  ,  but  was  af¬ 
terwards  committed  to  fix  electors,  of  whom  the 
'Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  always 
two.  From  refpeft  for  the  family  of  their  mon« 
archs,  the  choice  fell  generally  upon  fome  per- 
fon  fprung  from  it.  But.  as  the  aftivity  and 
valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater  moment 
to  a  people  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  than 
a  ftrift  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth ,  collate¬ 
rals  of  mature  age  or  diftinguifhed  merit  were 
often  perferred  to  thofe  who  were  nearer  the 
throne  in  direft  defcent.  z)  To  this  maxim,  in 
their  policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebt¬ 
ed  for  fuch  a  fuccelfion  of  able  and  warlike 
princes  ,  as  railed  their  empire  in  a  fhort  period 
to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power,  which 

x)  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Id.  dec.  3,  lib.  c.  16. 

Corita,  MS, 

'  y)  Herrera,  dec.  3*  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

z)  Acofta  ,  lib.  vif  c,  54*  Herrera,  dec.  3.1ib,  ii.  c,  l3.Corita,MS^ 
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it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New 
Spain. 


Power  and  fplendour  of*  their  imonarcbs# 

While  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Mexican  mon« 
archs  continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  exercifed  with  little  oftentation.  But 
as  their  authority  became  more  extenfive,  the 
fplendour  of  their  government  augmented.  It 
was  in  this  laft  ftate  that  the  Spaniards  beheld 
it;  and  Rruck  with  the  appearance  of  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  court,  the)?  deferibe  its  pomp  at  great 
length  ,  and  with  much  admiration.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  his  attendants,  the  order,  the  filence, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  they  ferved  him ; 
the  vaft  extent  of  his  royal  maiihon,  the  variety 
of  its  apartments  allotted  to  different  officers , 
and  the  oftentation  with  which  his  grandeur 
was  difplayed ,  whenever  he  permitted  his  fub- 
jefts  to  behold  him,  feem  to  refemble  the  ma¬ 
gnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Alia , 
rather  than  the  limplicity  of  the  infant  ftates  in 
the  New  World. 

f 

Order  of  their  goveftiment. 

Butit  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their 
power  ,  they  manifefted  it  more  beneficially  in 
the  order  and  regularity  with  which  they  con¬ 
ducted  the  internal  adminiftration  and  police  of 
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tlicir  dominions.  Complete  jiirlfdidtion ,  cnnl 
as  well  as  criminal*  over  its  own  immediate 
vafials,  was  veiled  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department,  and  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  account  which  the  Spanifh  \\n*iters 
give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they 
founded  their  decifions  with  refpeft  to  the  dif- 
tribution  of  property  and  the  punifhment  of 
crimes,  juftice  was  adminiftred  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  \vith  a  degree  of  order  and  equity 
refembling  what  takesplace  in  focieties  highly 
civilized, 

jProvifion  for  the  fiipport  of  it. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fup- 
port  of  government  was  not  lefs  fagacious. 
Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquili- 
tions  of  induilry,  and  upon  commodities  of 
every  kind  expofed  to  fale'in  the  publick  mar¬ 
kets,  Thefe  duties,  though  confiderable,  were 
not  arbitrary,  or  unequal.  They  were  im- 
pofed  according  to  eftablifhed  rules,  and  each 
knew  what  fhare  of  the  common  burden  he  had 
to  bear.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknown, 
all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not 
only  the  natural  produftlons  of  all  the  different 
provinces  in  the  empire,  but  every  fpecies  of 
manufafture  ,  and  every  work  of  Ingenuity  and 
art;  were  collefted  in  the  publick  ftore-houfes. 
From  thofe  the  emperor  fupplied  his  numerous 
train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his'armies 

during 
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during  war,  with  food,  with  clothes,  and  or¬ 
naments.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither 
.poffelTing  land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were 
bound  to  the  performance  of  various  fervices. 
By  their  Rated  labour  the  crownlands  were 
cultivated,  publick  works  were  carried  on,  and 
the  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  emperor 
Were  built  and  kept  in  repair,  a) 

Their  police* 

The  improved  ftate  of  government  among  the 
Mexicans  is  confpicuous ,  not  only  in  points  effen- 
tial  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  fociety,  but  in 
leveral  regulations  of  inferior  confequence  with 
refpeft  to  police.  The  inftitution ,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned ,  of  publick  couriers ,  ftationed  at 
proper  intervals ,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  a  refinement 
in  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of 
Europeat  that  period.  The  ftrufture  of  the  capital 
city  in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufeways 
of  gieat  length,  which  ferved  as  avenues  to  it 
from  different  quarters,  ereded  in  the  water, 
with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  labour],  feems  to 
be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people*  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  applied  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  aque¬ 
ducts  ,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed 
a  ftream  of  frefh  water,  from  a  confiderable 
diftance ,  into  the  city  ,  along  one  of  the,caufe 

mm 

a)  .  rfec.  2.  lih.  vii.  c.  13.  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  lO ,  ij, 

See  NOTE  XXlll. 
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wiys.  b)  The  appointment  of  a  number  of 
perfons  to  clean  the  ftreets ,  to  light  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  different  places  ,  and  to  patrole 
as  watchmen  during  the  night,  c)  difcovers  a 
degree  of  attention  which  even  polifhed  nations 
are  late  in  acquiring. 

Their  arts* 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various 
arts  ,  is  confidered  as  the  moft  decihve  proof 
of  their  fuperior  refinement.  Cortes  ,  and  the 
early  Spanifh  authors,  defcribe  this  with  rap¬ 
ture,  and  maintain,  that  the  moft  celebrated 
European  artifts  could  not  furpafs  or  even  equal 
them  in  ingenuity  and  neatnefs  of  workman- 
fhip.  They  reprefented  men,  animals,  and 
other  objefts  ,  by  fuch  a  difpofition  of  various 
coloured  feathers  ,  as  is  faid  to  have  produced 
all  the  effefts  of  light  and  fhade,  and  to  have 
imitated  nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their 
ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  defcrib- 
ed  to  be  of  a  fabrick  no  lefs  curious.  But  in 
forming  any  idea,  from  general  defcriptions , 
concerning  the  ftate  of  arts  among  nations  ira- 
perfectly  polifned  ,  we  are  extremely  ready  to 
err.  In  examining  the  works  of  people  whofe 
advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  fame 

b)  See  NOTE  XXIV  . 

e)  Herrera,  dec*  5.  lib,  viii.  c,  4.  Torribio,  MS, 
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with  our  own,  we  view  them  with  n  critical^ 
and  often  with  a  jealous  eye.  Whereas,  when 
confcious  of  oui  own  fuperiority,  we  furvey 
the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are 
aftonifhed  at  works  executed  by  them  under 
fuch  manifeft  difadvantages ,  and,  in  the 
warmth  of  our  admiration,  are  apt  to  repre- 
fent  them  as  produftions  more  finifhed  than 
they  really  are.  To  the  influence  of  this  illu- 
fion ,  without  fuppofing  any  intention  to  de¬ 
ceive,  we  may  impute  the  exaggeration  of 

fome  Spanifh  authors ,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  thoYe  defcriptions  ,  but  from 
confidering  fach  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are 
mil  preferved,  that  we  muft  decide  concerning 
their  degree  of  merit.  As  the  fhip  in  which 
Cortes  fent  to  Charles  V.  the  moft  curious  pro- 
duftions  of  the  Mexican  artifaiis ,  which  were 
collefted  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  firft  pil¬ 
laged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  cor- 
fair,  d)  the  remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  lefs 
numerous  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvians.  Whether 
any  of  their  works  with  feathers  ,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  painting,  be  ftill  extant  in  Spain  ,  I 
^ave  not  learned;  but  many  of  their  ornaments 
in  gold  and  lilver,  as  well  as  various  utenfils 

M 

d)  Relat.  de  Cort.  Ramuf.  Hi.  F,  ' 
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employed  in  common  life,  are  depofited  in  the 
magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial 
produftions,  lately  opened  by  the  king  of 
Spain;  and  I  am  informed  by  perfons  on 
whofe  judgment  and  tafie  I  can  rely,  that 
thefe  boafled  efiorts  of  their  art  ^re  uncouth 
reprefentations  of  common  objefts,  or  very 
coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome  other 
forms,  deftitute  of  grace  and  propriety,  e) 
The  juftnefs  of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed 
by  infpefting  the  wooden  prints  or  copper¬ 
plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been 
publifhed  by  various  authors.  In  them  every 
figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds  ,  as 
well  as  every  reprefentation  of  inanimated  na¬ 
ture,  is  extremely  rude  and  aukward.  The 
hardeft  Egyptian  ftyle  ,  fliff  and  imperfeft  as  it 
was  ,  is  more  elegant.  The  fcrawls  of  chil-^ 
dren  delineate  objefts  almoll  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings 
may  be  ranked  ,  when  viewed  merely  as 
works  of  art,  a  very  different  llation  belongs 
to  them  when  conlidered  as  the  records  of 
their  country,  as  hiftorical 'monuments  of  its 
policy  and  tranfaftions ;  and  they  become  cu¬ 
rious  as  well  as  intereffing  objefts  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  nobleft  and  moff  beneficial  inven¬ 
tion  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boaft,  is 
that  of  writing.  But  the  firft  effays  of  this 
art,  which  hath  contributed  more  than  all 

e)  See  NOTE  XXV. 
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others  to  the  improvement  of  the  fpecies,  were 
\^ery  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfeftion 
flowly,  and  by  a  gradual  progrefTiun.  When 
the  warrior,  eager  for  fame  wifhed  to  tranfmit 
fome  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  fucceeding 
ages  ;  when  the  gratitude  of  a  people  to  their 
fovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  down  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  pollerity  ,  the 
firil  method  of  aecomplifhing  this  ,  that  feems 
to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  delineate, 
in  the  beft  manner  they  could,  figures  repre- 
fenting  the^  aftion  of  which  they  were  folici- 
tous  to  preferve  the  memory*  Of  this ,  which 
has  very  properly  been  called  pifture-writing,  f} 
we  find  traces  among  fome  of  the  moft  fa- 
vage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader  returns 
from  the  field,  he  ftrips  a  tree  of  its  bark, 
and  with  red  paint  fcratches  upon  it  fome  un¬ 
couth  figures ,  which  reprefent  the  order  of 
his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the 
enemy  whom  he  attacked  ,  the  fcalps  and  cap¬ 
tives  which  he  brought  home.  To  thofefimple 
annals  he  trufts  for  renown ,  and  foothes  him- 
felf  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  praife  from  the  warriors  of  future 
times,  g) 

Compared  with  thofe  aukward  eftays  of 
their  favage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the 

V 

f)  Divine  Legjit.  of  Mofes ,  iii.  73. 

g)  Sir  W.  iohnfon,  Philof.  Tranfaft.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  143.  Mem. 
rie  la  Hontan,  ii,  191,  Lafitau  ,  Moeurs  de  Sauv.  ii,  43, 
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Mexicans  may  be  confidered  as  works  of  com- 
portion  and  delign*  They  were  not  acquaint¬ 
ed,  it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of  re¬ 
cording  tranfaftions  , "  than  that  of  delineating 
the  objefts  which  they  wifhed  to  reprefent. 
But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  feries 
of  events  in  progreffive  order,  and  deferibe, 
by  a  proper  difpofition  of  figures  ,  the  occurs 
rences  of  a  king^s  reign  from  his  accefilon  to 
his  death;  the  progrefs  of  an  infant’s  educa-^ 
tion  from  its  birth  until  it  attained  to  the  years 
of  maturity ;  the  different  recompences  and 
marks  of  diftinftion  conferred  upon  warriors, 
in  proportion  to  the  exploits  which  they  had 
performed.  Some  fingular  fpecimens  of  this 
pifture-writing  have  been  preferved,  which 
are  juftly  confidered  as  the  mofi:  curious  mo¬ 
numents  of  art  brought  from  the  New  World. 
The  mofi:  valuable  of  thefe  was  publifhed  by 
Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  firfi:  contains  the  hifiory  of 
the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs. 
The  fecond  is  a  tribute-roll  reprefenting  what 
each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
fury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inllitutions , 
domeftick,  political,  and  military.  Another 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  publifh¬ 
ed  in  thirty-two  plates,  by  the  prefent  arch- 
bifhop  of  Toledo.  To  both  are  annexed  a  full 
explanation  of  what  the  figures  were  intended 
to  reprefent ,  which  was  obtained  by  the  Spa- 
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siTards  from  Indians  well  acquainted  with  their 
own  arts.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in  all  thefe 
is  the  fame.  They  reprefent  things,  not 
words.  They  exhibit  images  to  the  eye,  not 
ideas  to  the  underftanding.  They  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  confidered  as  the  earlieft  and  moft 
imperreft  effay  of  men  in  their  progrefs  to-  ^ 
wards  difcovering  the  art  of  writing.  The  de- 
fefts  in  this  mode  of  recording  trarrfaftions 
muft  have  been  early  felt.  To  paint  every 
occurrence  was ,  from  its  nature ,  a  very  te¬ 
dious  operation  ;  and  as  affairs  became  more 
complicated,  and  events  multiplied  in  any  fo- 
ciety,  its  annals  muft  have  fwelled  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  bulk.  Betides  this,  no  objefts  could 
be  delineated  but  thofe  of  fenfe;  the-  concep- 
tions  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  from,  and 
as  long  as  plfture-writing  could  not  convey  an 
idea  of  thefe,  it  mull  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfeft  art.  The  neceffity  of  improving  it  muft 
have  rouzed  and  fharpened  invention ,  and  the 
/human  mind  holding  the  fame  courfe  in  the 
New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  fame  fucceffive  fteps,  firft,  from 
an  aftual  pifture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphick  ;  , 
next,  to  the  allegorical  fymbol;  then  to  the 
arbitr:^ry  charafter;  until,  at  length,  an  al¬ 
phabet  2)f  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of 
exprefling  all  the  various  combinations  of  found 
employed  in  fpeech.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans  we,  accordingly,  perceive,  that  this 
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progrefs  was  begun  among  them.  Upon  an 
attentive  infpcftion  of  the  plates,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  we  may  obferve  fome  approach  to 
the  plain  or  fimple  hieroglyphick,  where  fome 
principal  part  or  circumftance  in  the  fubjeft  is 
made  to  ftand  for  the  whole.  In  the  annals 
of  their  kings,  publifhed  by  Purchas ,  the 
towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  re- 
prefented  in  the  fame  planner  by  a  rude  de¬ 
lineation  of  a  houfe ;  but  in  order  to  point  out 
the  particular  towns  which  fubrnitted  to  their 
viftorious  arms  ,  peculiar  emblems  ,  fome 
times  natural  obje61:s,  and  fometimes  artificial 
fgures,  are  employed.  In  the  tribute-roll  , 
publifhed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  the 
houfe,  which  was  properly  the  pifture  of  the 
town,  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is 
employed  to  reprefent  it.\  The  Mexicans  feem 
even  to  have  made  fome  advances  beyond  this, 
towards  the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative  and 
fanciful  hieroglyphick.  In  order  to  defcribe  a 
monarch  ,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornament¬ 
ed  with  darts,  and^  placed  it  between  him  and 
thofe  totvns  which  he  fabdned.  But  it  is  on  y 
in  one  indance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that 
we  difcern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which 
had  nq  corporeal  form.  The  Mexican  paint¬ 
ers  had  invented  artificial  marks  , '  or  figns 
of  convention  ,  for  this  purpofe.  By  means 
of  thefe,  they  computed  the  years  of  their 
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kings  reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute 
to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure 
of  a  circle  reprefented  unit,  and  in  fmall  num¬ 
bers  ,  the  computation  was  made  by  repeating 
it.  Larger  numbers  were  expreffed  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  mark,  and  they  had  fuch  as  denoted  all 
integral  numbers  ,  from  twenty  to  eight  thou- 
fand.  The  fhort  duration  of  their  empire  pre¬ 
vented  the  Mexicans  from  ailvancing  farther 
in  that  long  courfe  which  condufts  men  from 
the  labour  of  delineating  real  objefts,  to  the 
llmplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetick  writing.  Their 
records,  notwithllanding  fome  dawn  of  fuch 
ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfeft  llyle, 
can  be  coniidered  as  nothing  more  than  a  fpe- 
cies  of  pjfture-writing,  fo  far  improved  as  to 
mark  their  fuperiorifcy  over  the  favage  tribes 
o'f  America  ;  but  ftill  fo  defeftive  ,  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond 
the  firft  ftage  in  that  progrefs  which  muft  be 
completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranl^ed 
among  polifhed  nations,  d) 

Their  mode  of  cymputiiig  time. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  bo 
confidered  as  a  more  decilive  evidence  of  their 
progrefs  in  improvement.  They  divided  their 
year  into  eighteen  mpnths,  each  confifting  of 

d)  See  NOTE  XXVI, 
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twenty  days,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  iixty.  But  as  they  obferved  that  the 
courfe  of  the  fun  was  not  completed  in  that 
time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  Thefe, 
which  were  properly  intercalary  days  they  term¬ 
ed  fupernumeray  or  wafte  ;  and  as  they  did 
not  belong  to  any  month  ,  no  work  was  done, 
and  no  facred  rite  performed  on  them;  they 
were  devoted  wholly  to  feftivity  and  paftime.  e) 
This  near  approach  to  philofophlcal  accuracy  is 
a  remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  be¬ 
llowed  fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpe- 
culations,  to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  Rate 
never  turn  their  thoughts. 

Fafts  indicating  a  fmall  progrefs  in  civilization. 

Such  are  the  moft  ftriking  particulars  in 
the  manners  and  policy  *of  the  Mexicans,  which 
exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably 
refined.  From  other  circumftances ,  one  is  apt 
to  fufpeft  that  their  charafter,  and  many  of 
their  inllitutions ,  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
thofe  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America. 


Their  wars  continual  and  ferocious. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Me¬ 
xicans  were  iiiceffantly  engaged  in  war  and  the 
motives  which  prompted  them  to  hoftility  feem 

e)  Acofta ,  lib.  vi*  c.  s. 
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to  have  been  the  fame.  They  fought,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fhedding 
the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battle  they 
were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and 
it  was  by  the  number  of  thefe  that  they  eili- 
mated  the  glory  of  viftory.  No  captive  was 
ever  ranfomed  or  fpared.  All  were  facrificed 
without  mercy,  and  their  flefh  devoured  with 
the  fame  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  flerceft 
favages.  Un  fome  occaflons  it  rofe  to  even 
wilder  excefles.  Their  principal  warriors  co¬ 
vered  themfelves  with  the  fkins  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  viftims',  and  danced  about  the  ftreets,  boafl¬ 
ing  of  their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over 
their  enemies,  f)  Even  in  their  civil  inftitu- 
tions  we  difcover  traces  of  that  barbarous  dif- 
pofition  which  their  fyftem  of  war  infpired. 
The  four  chief  counfellors  of  the  empire  were 
diftinguifhed  by  atrocious  titles  ,  which  could 
have  been  aflumed  only  by  a  people  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  blood,  g)  This  ferocity  of  charac¬ 
ter  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New 
Spain.  The  Tlafcalans,  the  people  of  Mechoa- 
can,  and  other  flates  at  enmity  with  the  Me¬ 
xicans,  delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated 
their  prifoners  with  the  fame  cruelty.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  mankind  combine  in  focial  union , 
and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws  and 

f)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  ii.  c,  15.  Gom.  Chron,  217, 

g)  See  NOTE  XXVli, 
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regular  policy,  their  manners  foften,  fentil 
ments  of  humanity  arife,  and  the  rights  of  the 
fpecies  come  to  be  underftood.  The  fiercenefs 
of  war  abates ,  and  even  while  engaged  in 
hoilility,  men  remember  what  they  own  one 
to  another.  The  favage  lights  to  deftroy ,  the 
citizen  to  conquer.  The  former  neither  pities 
nor  fpares,  the  latter  has  acquired  fenlihility 
which  tempers  his  rage.  To  this  fenfibility 
the  Mexicans  feem  to  have  been  perfeft  ftran- 
gers,  and  among  them  war  was  carried  on 
with  fo  much  of  its  original  barbarity,  that 
we  cannot  but  fufpeft  their  degree  of  civiliza-^ 
tion  to  have  been  very  imperfeft. 

.  Their  funeral  rites. 

f 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody 
than  thofe  of  the  moll:  favage  tribes.  On  the 
.  death  of  any  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  efpecially 
of  the  Emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  were  chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the 
other  world,  and  thofe  unfortunate  victims 
were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried 
in  the  fame  tomb,  h) 

Their  agriculture  imperfeCi. 


Though  their  agriculture  was  more  exten- 
five  than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trailed 

Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  ig,  Gom,  Chron.  c,  So;j. 
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.chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  feetns  not  to 
have  fupplied  them  with  fuch  fubfitlance  as 
men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts  of  aftive 
induffry.  The  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have 
been  ftruck  with  any  fuperiority  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  over  the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily 
vigour.  Both,  accordmg  to  their  obfervation; 
were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  to  be  unable  to 
endure  fatigue  ,  and  the  hrength  of  one  Spa¬ 
niard  exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians.  This 
they  imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  on  poor 
fare,  fufficient  to  preferve  life,  but  not  to 
give  firmnefs  to  the  coriftitution.  Such  a  re¬ 
mark  could  hardly  have  been  made  with  refpeft 
to  any  people  furnifhed  plentifully  with  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  The  difficulty  which  Cor¬ 
tes  found  in  procuring  fubfiftence  for  his  fmall 
body  of  foldiers,  who  were  often  conffrained 
to  live  on  the  fpontaneous  produftions  of  the 
earth,  feems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  writers  ,  and  gives  no  high  idea  of  the 
ft  ate  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire.  i)‘ 

A  farther  proof  of  this. 

A  praftice  that  was  univerfa!  in  New  Spain 
appears  to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican 
women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  for  feveral 

k 

i)  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  ii.  306.  A,  Herrera,  dec.  3,  Jib.  4,  c.  17. 
tiea  Q.  lib.  v  .  c.  16. 
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years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  coha*^ 
bit  with  their  hufbands.  k)  This  precaution 
againfi:  a  burdenfome  increafe  of  progeny  , 
though  neceffary,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
among  favages ,  who ,  from  the  hardfhips  of 
their  condition,  and  the  precarioufnefs  of  their 
fubfiftence,  find  it  impoffible  to  rear  a  nume- . 
rous  family  ,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have 
continued  among  a  people  who  lived  at  eafe  and 
in  abundance** 

Doubts  concerning  the  extent  oF  the  empire- 

The  vail  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire  , 
which  has  been  confidered,  and  wuth  juftice  ^ 
as  the  moft  decifive  proof  of  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  regular  government  and  police  ,  is  one 
of  thofe  fafts  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New^  World 
which  feems  to  have  been  admitted  without 
due  examination  or  fufficient  evidence.  The 
Spanifh  hiftorians,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
valour  of  their  countrymen,  are  accuftomed  to 
reprefent  the  dominion  of  Montezuma  as  ftretch- 
ing  over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain 
from  the  North  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  a 
great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce  uncivilized 
people*  who  feem  to  have  been  the  refidue  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  to- 
cuards  the  north  and  wed:  of  Mexico  were  oc- 
W’^pied  by  the  Chlchemecas,  and  other  tribes  of 

k)  Gom*  Chron.  c*  ao8t  Herrera,  dec*  3,  lik.  ir.  c,  16* 
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hunters.  None  of  thofe  recognized  the  Mexi¬ 
can  monarch  as  their  fuperior.  Even  in  the 
interior  and  more  level  countr}^,  there  were 
feveraJ  cities  and  provinces  which  had  never 
fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke.  Tlafcala 
though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  empire,  was  an  independent  and 
hoftile  republick.  Cholula  ,  though  ftijj  nearer 
had  been  fubjefted  only  a  fhort  time  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  .Tepeaca,  at  the 
diftance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  feems 
to  have  been  a  feparate  ftate ,  governed  by 
its  own  laws.  1)  Mechoacan ,  the  frontier  of 
which  extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexi¬ 
co  ,  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  remarkable 
for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican 
name,  m)  By  thefe  hoftile  powers  the  Mexi¬ 
can  empire  was  circumfcribed  on  every  quar¬ 
ter  ,  and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt 
to  from  of  it  from  the  defcription  of  the 

Spanifh  hiftorians  ,  fhould  be  confiderabiy 
moderated.  ^ 

Utha  intercourfe  among  its  feveral  provinses. 

In  confequence  of  this  independence  of 
feveral  ftates  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican 
empire,  there  was  not  any  confiderable  iiuer- 
courfe  between  its  various  provinces.  Even 


1)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  rs. 
m;  Herrera ,  <Jec,  3.  life.  it.  c,  lo. 
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in  the  interior  country ,  not  far  diftant  from 
the  capital,  there  feem  to  have  been  no  roads 
to  facilitate  the  communication  of  one  diflrift 
with  another;  and  when  the  Spaniards  fir  ft  at¬ 
tempted  to  penetrate  into  it^  they  had  to  open 
their  way  through  forefts  and  marfhes.  n) 
Cortes  ,  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico 
to  Honduras  in  1525  ^  met  with  obftruftions,  and 
endured  hardfhips,  little  inferior  to  thofe  with 
which  he  muft  have  ftruggled  in  the  moft  unciviliz¬ 
ed  regions  of  America.  In  fome  places  ,  he  could 
hardly  force  a  paffage  through  impervious 
woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  water.  In 
others  he  found  fo  little  cultivation  ,  that  his 
troops  were  frequently  in  danger  of  perifhing 
by  famine.  Such  fafts  correfpond  ill  with  the 
pompous  defcription  which  the  Spanifh  writers 
give  of  Mexican  police  and  induftry,  and  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  a  country  nearly  limilar  to  that 
pofteffed  by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America. 
Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a  war  path  ^  as 
they  are  called  in  North  America,  led  from  one 
fettlement  to  another,  o)  but  generally  there 
appeared  no  fign  of  any  eftablifhed  communica¬ 
tion ,  few  marks  of  induftry,  and  no  monument 
of  art. 

t 

Farther  proof  of  this, 

A  proof  of  this  imperfeftion  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  no  lefs  ftriking  ,  is  their 

want 

n)  B.  Diaz  ,  c.  j6  6.  176. 
b)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  vii.  c,  g, 
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want  of  money,  or  fome  univerfal  ftandard  by 
which  to  eftimate  the  value  of  commodities. 
The  difcoveryof  this  is  among^  thefteps  of  great- 
eft  confeqaence  in  the  progrefs  of  nations. 
Until  it  has  been  made,  all  their  tranfaftions 
muft  be  fo  aukward  ,  looperofe,  and  fo  limited, 
what  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have 
advanced  but  a  little  way  in  their  career.  The 
invention  of  fuch  a  commercial  ftandard  is  of 
fuch  high  antiquity  in  our  hemifphere,  and  rifes 
fo  far  beyond  the  aera  of  authentick  hiftory,  as 
to  appear  almoft  coeval  with  the  exiftence  offo- 
ciety.  The  precious  metals  feem  to  have  been 
early  employed  for  this  purpofe  ,  and  from  their 
permanent  value,  their  divifibility ,  and  many 
other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  ferve 
as  a  common  ftandard  than  any  other  fubftance 
of  which  nature  has  given  us  the  command. 
Butin  the  New  World,  where  thefe  metals 
abound  moft,  this  ufe  of  them  was  not  known. 
The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies 
imperfeaiy  civilized  ,  did  not  call  for  it.  All 
their  commercial  intercourfe  was  carried  on  by 
barter,  and  their  ignorance  of  any  common 
ftandard  by  which  to  facilitate  that  exchange  of 
commodities  which  contributes  fo  much  towards 
the  comfort  of  life ,  may  be  juftly  mentioned  as 
an  evidence  of  the  infant  ftate  of  their  policy. 
But  even  in  the  New  World  the  inconvenience 
of  wanting  fome  general  inftrument  of  commerce 
began  to  be  felt,  and  fome  efforts  were  made 
Rosertson  Vol.III,  N 
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towards  fupplying  thatdefecl:.  The  Mexicans, 
among  whom  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  their 
cities  gave  rife  to  a  more  extended  commerce 
than  in  any  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  common  ftandard  of  value ,  which  render¬ 
ed  fmaller  tranfaftions  much  more  eafy.  As 
chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  perfons  in 
every  rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  ca¬ 
cao,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  were  of  fuch 
univerfal  confumption  ,  that,  in  their  Rated 
markets,  thefe  were  willingly  received  in  re¬ 
turn  for  commodities  of  fmall  price.  Thus  they 
came  to  beconfidered  as  the  inftrument  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  value  of  what  one  wifhed  to 
difpofeof,  was  ellimatedby  the  number  of  nuts 
of  the  cacao,  which  he  might  expeft  in  ex¬ 
change  for  it.  This  feems  to  be  the  utmoft 
length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fup¬ 
plying  the  life  of  mone^T^.  And  if  the  want  of 
it  is  to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of 
their  barbarity  ,  this  expedient  for  fupplying 
that  want,  fhould  be  admitted  on  the  other,  as 
an  evidence  no  lefs  fatisfying,  of  fome  progrefs 
which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and 
civilization ,  beyond  the  favage  tribes  around 
them. 

Doubts  concerning  the  ftate  of  their  cities. 

In  fuch  a  rude  Rate  were  many  of  the  Me¬ 
xican  provinces  when  RrR  viRted  by  their  con- 
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querors.  Even  their  cities  ,  extenfive  and  po¬ 
pulous  as  they  were ,  feeni  more  lit  to  be  the 
habitation  of  men  juft  emerging  from  barbarity, 
than  the  reftdence  of  a  polifhed  people.  The 
defcription  of  Tlafcala  nearly  refembles  that  of 
an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low  ftraggling 
huts  ,  fcattered  about  irregularly  ,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  each  proprietor ,  built  with 
turf  and  ftone,and  thatched  with  reeds,  with¬ 
out  any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door, 
fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  entered  upright,  p) 
In  Mexico,  though,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the  houfes  was  more 
orderly,  the  ftrufture  of  the  greater  part  was 
equally  mean. 

Temples , 

( 

Nor  does  the  fabrick  of  their  temples,  and 
)ther  publick  edifices ,  appear  to  have  beenfuch 
IS  entitled  them  to  the  high  praifes  beftowed^ 
ipon  them  by  many  Spanifh  authors.  ,  As  far 
IS  one  can  gather  from  their  obfcure  and  inacu^ 
ate  defcriptions,  the  great  temple  of  Mexico, 
he  moft  famous  in  New  Spain  ,  which  has  been 
eprefented  as  a  magnificent  building,  raifed  to 
uch  a  height,  that  the  afcent  to  it  was  by  a 
air -cafe  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  fteps,  was 
folid  mafs  of  earth  of  a  fquare  form  ,  faced 
artly  with  ftone.  Its  bafe  on  each  fide  extend- 

N  a 

P')  Herrera,  d«g.  a.  lib.  \u  q, 
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ed  ninety  feet,  and  decreafing  gradually  as  It 
advanced  in  height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle 
of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a 
fhrine  of  the  deity  and  two  altars  on  which  the 
vi6ii(iis  were  facrificed.  q)  All  the  other  cele¬ 
brated  temples  ef  New  Spain  e.xaftly  re'embled 
that  of  Mexico,  r)  Such  ftruftures  convey  no 
high  idea  of  progrefs  in  art  and  ingenuity  ;  and 
one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude 
and  llmple  could  have  occurred  to  a  natinn  in 
its  firft  efforts  towards  erefting  any  great 
work. 

'  and  other  pablick  buildings. 

Greater  fkill  and  ingenuity  were  difplay- 
ed ,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifu  hiftorians 
in  the  houfes  of  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of 
the  principal  nobility-  There,  fome  elegance 
of  delign  was  vihble ,  and  a  commodious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  apartments  was  'attended 
to.  But  if  buildings  correfponding  to  fuch 
difcriptions  had  ever  exifted  in  the  Mexican 
cities,  it  is  probable  that  fome  remains  oi 
them  would  ftill  be  vilible-  From  the  manner 
in  which  Cortes  eondufted  the  fiege  of  Me¬ 
xico  ,  we  can  indeed  eahly  accoun^for  the  to- 
j  tal  deftruftion  of  whatever  had  any  appearance 
of  fplendor  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  elapfed  ilnce  the  con- 

q)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  vii. 

0  See  NOTE  XXVUl. 
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qne/I  of  New  Spain,  <it  feems  altogether  In¬ 
credible  that  In  a  period  fo  fhort ,  every  veftige 
of  this  boafted  elegance  and  grandeur  fhould 
have  difappeared;  and  that  in  the  other  cities, 
particularly  in  thofe  which  did  not  fuffer  by 
the  dehruftive  hand  of  the  conquerors  ,  there 
are  any  ruins,  which  can  be  coniidered  as 
monuments  of  their  ancient  magnificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudelHndians  there 
are  buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation 
than  common  dwelling-houfes.  Such  as  are 
deftined  for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe, 
and  in  which  all  affemble  on  occafions  of  pu- 
blick  feftivity,  m.ay  be  called  Rately  edifices , 
when  compared  with  the  refi.  As  among  the 
Mexicans  the  diftinftion  of  ranks  was  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  property  was  unequally  divided,  the 
number  of  diftinguifhed  ftruftures  in  their  towns 
would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in  other  parts 
of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to  have  been 
either  fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit  the 
pompous  epithets  which  fome  Spanifh  authors 
employ  in  defcribing  them.  It  is  probable  that , 
though  more  ornamented,  and  built  on  a  larger 
fcale,  they  were  erefted  with  the  fame  flight 
materials  which  the  Indians  employed  in  their 
common  buildings,  s)  and  Time,  in  a  fpace 
much  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
may  have  fwept  away  all  remains  of  them,  t} 

s)  See  NOTE  XXIX,  * 

t)  See  NOTE  XXX. 
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From  this  enumeration  offafts,  it  feems  , 
upon  the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  ftate 
of  fociety  in  Mexico  was  confiderahly  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  that  of  the  favage  tribes  which  we 
have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  lefs  manifeft, 
that  with  refpeft  to  many  particulars,  the 
Spanifh  accounts  of  their  prbgrefs  appear  to  be 
highly  embellifhed.  There  is  not  a  more  fre-, 
quent  or  a  more  fertile  fourqe  of  deception  in. 
defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of  favage  na¬ 
tions',  or  of  fuch'as  are  imperfeftly  civilized, 
than  that  of  applying  to  them  the  names  and 
phrafes  appropriated  to  the  inftitutions  and  re¬ 
finements  of  polifhed  life.  When  the  leader 
of  a  fmall  tribe  ,  or  the  head  of  a  rude  com¬ 
munity,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  king  or 
emperor,  the  place  of  his  refidence  can  receive 
no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace;  and 
whatever  his  attendants  may  be ,  theymuftbe 
called  his  court.  Under  fuch  appellations  they 
acquire  an  importance  and  dignity  which  does 
not  belong  to  them.  The  illufion  fpreads  ,  and 
giving  a  falfe  colour  to  every  part  of  the  nar-, 
rative  ,  the  imagination  is  fo  much  carried  away 
with  the  refcmblance,  tliat  it  becomes  dilficult 
to  difcern  objefts  as  they  really  are.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  firlT:  touched  on  the 
Mexican  coaft,  were  fo  much  ft  ruck  with  the 
^appearance  of  attainment^  in  policy  and  In  the 
arts  of  life  ,  far  foperior  to  tbofe  of  the  rude 
tribes  with  which  they  w’ere  hitherto  acquaint- 
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ed,  that  they  fancied  they  had  at  length  difcover- 
ed  a  civilized  people  in  the  New  World.  This 
jcomparifon  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
their  uncultivated  neighbours,  they  appear  to 
have  kept  conftantly  in  view,  and  obferying  with 
admiration  many  things  which  marked  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  former,  they  employ  in  de- 
fcribing  their  imperfeft  policy  and  infant  arts, 
fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  inftitutions 
of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improvement.  Both 
thefe  circumllances  concur  in  detrafting  from 
the  credit  due  to  the  defcriptions  of  Mexican 
manners  by  the  early  Spanifh  writers.  By 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and  thofe 
of  people  fo  much  lefs  civilized  ,  they  railed 
their  own  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of 
defcribing  them ,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others 
no  lefs  exalted  above  truth.  Later  writers  have 
adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  original  hiflorians, 
and  improved  upon  it.  The  colours  with  which 
De  Solis  delineates  the  charafter  of  Montezuma  , 
the  fplendour  of  his  court,  the  laws  and  policy 
of  his  empire  ,  are  the  fame  that  he  mull  have 
employed  in  exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch 
and  inftitutions  of  an  highly  polifhed  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm 
imagination  of  the  Spanifh  writers  has  added 
fomc  embellifhment  to  their  defcriptions  ,  this 
will  not  jullify  the  decifive  and  peremptory 
tone,  with  which  fevcral  authors  pronounce 
all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy 
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and  laws,  to  be  the  fiftlons  of  menwhowifha 
ed  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  mari 
vellous.  There  are  few  hillorical  fafts  that 
can  be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  than  may  be  produced  in  fupport  of 
the  material  articles,  in  the  defcription  to  the 
hlexican  conftitution  and  manners.  Eve-wit- 

mi 

relies  relate  what  they  had  beheld,  men  who 
hal  rehded  among  the  Mexicans,  both  before 
and  after  the  conqueft ,  defcribe  inftitutions 
and  cuftoms  which  were  familiar  to  them, 
perfons  of  fuch  different  profelTions  that  ob¬ 
jects  mull:  have  prefented  themfelves  to  their 
view  under  every  various  afpeft ;  foldiers , 
priells,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  tef-^ 
timony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  uporr 
his  fovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a  picture  ' 
of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  ene¬ 
mies  and  rivals  who  were  qualified  to  deteft 
his  deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
expofing  it.  But  according  to  the  juft  remark' 
of  an  author,  whofe  ingenuity  has  illuftrated,- 
and  whofe.  eloquence  has  adorned,  the  hiftory 
of  America,  u)  this  fuppofttion  is  in  itfelf 
as  improbable,  as  the  attempt  would  have  been 
audacious.  Who  among  the  deftroyers  of  this 
great  empire  was  fo  enlightened  by  fcience, 
or  fo  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and  operations 
of  men  in  focial  life,  as  to  frame  a  fidtitious 

u)  M.  I’Abbe'  Kaynal  Hill,  philoa&  polit.  iii.  127* 
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fyftem  of  policy  fo  well  combined  and  fo  con^ 
fiftent,  as  that  which  they  delineate ,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Mexican  government?  Where 
could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea"  of  many 
inftitutions  in  legillation  and  police,  to  which, 
at  that  period,  there  was  nothing  parallel  in 
the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted? 
There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  a  regular  ellablifhment  of  polls 
for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  fovereign  of 
any  kingdom  in  Europe.  The  fame  obfervation 
will  3pp]y  to  what  the  Spaniards  relate, 
with  refpeft  to  the  llrufture  of  the  city  of  Me- 

•r 

xico  ,  the  regulations  concerning  its  police  ,  and 
various  laws  ellablifhed  for  the  adminiftration 
of  judice,  or  fecuring  the  happinefs  of  the 
community.  Whoever  is  accudomed  to  con¬ 
template  the  progrefs  of  nations,  will  often, 
at  very  early  flages  of  it,  difcover a  premature 
and  unexpe6fed  dawn  of  thofe  ideas,  which 
give  rife  to  inditutions  that  are  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  its  mod  advanced  period.  Even 
in  a  date  as  Imperfeftly  polifhed  as  the  Me¬ 
xican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  fome  faga- 
cious  obferver,  excited  or  aided  by  circum- 
dances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced 
inditutions  which  are  feldom  found  but  in  fo- 
cieties  highly  refined.  But  it  is  almodimpof- 
fible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors  of  the  New 
\Yorld  fhould  have  formed  in  any  one  indance 
a  conception  of  cndoms  and  laws,  beyond  the 
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ilandard  of  improvement  in  their  own  age  and 
country.  Or  if  Cortes  and  his  followers  had 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  had 
thofe  by  whom  the}^'  were  fuperfeded  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  deception?  Why  fhould  Corita,  or 
JMotolinea,  or  Acofta ,  have  amufed  their  fo- 
vereign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale  pure¬ 
ly  fabulous? 


Reliiiion  of  the  Mexicans. 


In  one  particular  ,  however ,  the  guides 
whom  wc  mull  follow  have  reprefented  the 
Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps  ,  than 
they  really  were.  Their  religious  tenets,  and 
the  rites  of  their  worfhip,  are  defcribed  by 
them  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree. 
Religion  ,  which  occupies  no  confiderable  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  a  favage,  whofe  concep¬ 
tions  of  any  fuperior  power  are  ohfcure  , 
and  his  facred  rites  few  as  well  as  fimple, 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  re¬ 
gular  fyftem,  with  its  complete  train  of  priefts, 
temples,  viftims,  and  feftivals.  This,  of  it- 
felf,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  Rate  of  the  Me¬ 
xicans  was  very  different  frprn.  that  of  the 
ruder  American  tribes.  But  from  the  extrava- 
ance  of  their  religious  notions,  or  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  their  rites ,  no  conclulion  can  be 
drawn  with  ^ertainty  concerning  the  degree  of 
their  civilization.  For  nations,  long  after 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge ,  and  their  manners 
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to  refine  ,  adhere  to  fyftems  of  fuperflition 
founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we 
may,  however,  form  a  mofi:  jufl  conclufion 
with  refpeft  to  its  influence  upon  the  charafter 
of  the  people.  The  afpeft  of  fuperftition  in 
Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious.  Its  divini¬ 
ties  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  in 
vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  people 
under  deteftable  forms,  which  created  horror. 
The  figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and  of 
other  defiruftive  animals  ,  decorated  their 
temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that 
infpired  their  votaries.  Falls,  mortifications, 
and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the 
means  employed  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  their 
gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never  approached  their 
altars  without  fprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn 
from  their  own  bodies.  But,^  of  all  offerings, 
human  facrifices  were  deemed  the  moft  accept¬ 
able.  This  religious  belief,  mingling  with  the 
implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new” 
force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  w^ar  was 
brought  to  the  temple  ,  was  devoted  as  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no 
lefs  folemn  than  cruel,  x)  The  heart  and 
head  were  the  portion  confecrated  to  the  gods  5 

i 

x)  Cort.  Re]at.  ap.  Ramiif,  iii.  240,  &p.  B.  Diaz.  c.  g2. 

Acofta.  lib.  v.  c.  13.  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  &e. 

Gpinara  Chron.  c.  go  ,  &c.  See  KOTE  XXXI. 
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the  warrior  ,  by  whofe  prowefs  the  prifoner 
had  been  feized  ,  carried  off  the  body  to  feall 
upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under  the  impreff  on 
of  ideas  fo  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accuRomed 
daily  to  fcenes  of  bloodfhed  rendered  awful  by 
religion,  the  heart  of  man  muff  harden,  and 
be  Reeled  to  every  fentirrsent  of  humanity. 
The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  un- 
leeling,  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  fo  far 
counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and 
arts,  that,  notwithRanding  their  progrefs  in 
both,  their  manners,  inRead  of  foftening 
became  more  Rerce.  To  what  circumRances 
it  w^as  owning  that  fuperRition  afiumed  fuch  a 
dreadful  form  among  the  Mexicans  ,  we  have 
not  fufficient  knowledge  of  their  hiRory  to 
determine.  But  its  influence  is  vifible,  and 
produced  an  effeft  that  is  Angular  in  the  hiRory 
of  the  human  fpecies.  The  manners  of  the 
people  in  the  TSIew  World  who  had  made  the 
greateR  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  policy  ,  w^'ere 
the  moR  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  fome 
of  their  cuRoms  exceeded  even  thofe  of  the 
lavage  Rate. 

Pretenfions  of  Peru  to  an  l;iigh  antiquity  uncertain. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boaRs  of  an  higher  an¬ 
tiquity  than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to  the 
traditionary  accounts  collefted  by  the  Spaniards, 
ithad  fubfiRed  four  hundred  years  ,  undertw’elve 
fucceffive  monarchs.  But  the  knowledge  of 
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their  ancient  ftory>  which  the  Peruvians  could 
communicate  to  their  conquerors,  mull  have 
been  both  imperfeft  and  uncertain,  z)  Like 
the  other  American  nations  ,  they  were  to*- 
taily  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and 
deftitute  of  the  only  means  by  which  the  me¬ 
mory  of  pall  tranfa^lions*  can  be  preferved  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  among  people 
to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known,  the  sera 
Avhere  the  authenticity  of  hiftory  commences ,  Is 
much  pofterior  to  the  introduftion  of  writing. 
That  noble  inventlon'continues  long  fubfervient 
to  the  common  bulinefs  and  wants  of  life  be¬ 
fore  it  was  employed  in  recording  events ,  with 
'a  view  of  conveying  information  from  one  age 
to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradi¬ 
tion  alone  carry  down  hiflorick  knowledge,  in 
any  full  continued  llream,  during  a  period  of 
half  the  length  that  the  monarchy  of  Peru  is 
faid  to  have  fubfilled. 

Defefts  in  their  records  by  Quipos. 

The  Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different 
colours ,  which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond 
,of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular 
annals  of  the  empire,  imperfeftly  fupplied  the 
place  of  writing.  According  to  the  obfeure  de- 
feription  of  them  by  Acofta,  a)  which  Garci- 

2)  See  NOTE  :XXXIT; 
a)  Hift.  Jib.  vi*.  c,  8, 
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lailbdela  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation 
and  no  improvement,  the  Quip  os  feem  to  have 
been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more 
expeditious  and  accurate.  By  the  various  co¬ 
lours  diflferent  objefts  were  denoted,  and  by 
each  knot  a  diftinft  number.  Thus  an  account 
was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  regifler  kept,  of  the 
inhabitants  in  each  province,  or 'of  the  feveral 

I  i 

productions  collected  there  for  publick  ufe.  But 
as  by  thefe  knots,  however  varied  or  combin¬ 
ed,  no  moral  or  abftraCl  idea,  no  operation  or 
quality  of  the  mind  could  be  reprefented ,  they 
contributed  little  towards  preferving  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  ancient  events  and  iiiftitutions.  The  Me¬ 
xican  paintings  and  fymbols,  rude  as  they  were, 
conveyed  more  knowledge  of  remote  tranfac- 
tions,than  the  Peruvians  could  derive  from  their 
boafled  quipos.  Had  the  latter  been  even  of 
more  extenfive  ufe,  and  better  adapted  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  written  records,  they  perifhed 
fo  generally  ,  together  with  other  monuments  of 
Peruvian  ingenuity, in  the  wreck  occafioned  by 
the  Spanifh  conqueft,  and  the  civil  wars  fubfe- 
quent  to  it,  that  no  acceffion  of  light  or  know¬ 
ledge  comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Gar- 
cilalib  de  la  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race 
of  monarchs  from  whom  he  defcended,  all  the 
induftry  of  his  refearches,  and  the  fuperior  ad¬ 
vantages  with  which  he  carried  them  on,  open¬ 
ed  no  fource  of  information  unknown  to  the 
Spanifh  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  his 
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Eoyal  Commentaries,  he  confines  hlnifelfto  il- 
lullrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the 
antiquities  and  inftitutions  of  Peru;  b)  and  his 
illuilrations,  like  their  accounts,  are  derived 
entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among 
his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute 
details  which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits  , 
the  battles,  che  conquefts,  and  private  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  early  Peruvian  monarebs.  We  cart 
reft  upon  nothing  in  dieir  ftory ,  as  authentick , 
but  a  few  fafts ,  fo  interwoven  in  the  fyftem 
of  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preferved  the 
memory  of  them  from  being  loft;  and  upon  the 
defcription  of  fuch  caftoms  and  inftitutions  as 
continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft, 
and  fell  under  the  immediate  ohfervation  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  attending  carefully  to  thefe , 
.and  endeavouring  to  feperate  them  from  what 
appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  authori¬ 
ty  ,  I  have  laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

Origin  of  their  civil  policy. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already 
obferved ,  c)  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
rudeft  form  of  favage  life,  when  Manco  Capac, 
and  his  confort  Mama  ocollo ,  appeared  to  in- 
ftruft  and  civilize  them.  Who  thefe  extraor- 

b)  Lib.  i.  c,  lo. 

c)  Book  vi. 
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dlnary  perfonages  were,  whether  they  import¬ 
ed  their  fyftem  of  legiflation  and  knowledge  of 
arts  from  fome  country  more  improved,  or,  if 
natives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  fo 
far  fuperior  to  thofe  mf  the  people  whom  they 
addreffed,  are  circumftances  with  refpeft  to 
which  the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no  infor¬ 
mation.  Manco  Capac  and  his  confort,  taking 
advantage  of  the  propenfity  in  the  Peruvians  to 
fuperftition ,  and  particularly  of  their  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of 
that  glorious  luminary,  and  to  deliver  their in- 
liruftions  in  his  name  and  authority.  The  multi- 

V 

tude  liftened  and  believed.  What  reformation 
in  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  afcribe  to 
thofe  founders  of  their  empire,  and  how,  from 
the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his  confort ,  their 
anceftors  gradually  acquired  fome  knowledge 
of  thofe  arts,  and  fome  relifh  for  that  induftry 
which  render  fubfiftence  fecure  and  life  com¬ 
fortable,  hath  been  formerly  related.  Thofe 
bleffings  were  originally  confined  within  nar¬ 
row  precinfts  ;  for  the  authority  of  the  firlt: 
Inca  did  not  reach  many  leagues  beyond  Cuzco. 
But,  in  procefs  of  time,  his  fuccelTors  extended 
their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that  llretch. 
to  the  weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito, 
eftablifning  in  every  province  their  peculiar 
policy  and  religious  inftifeutions. 


'4 
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Founded  in  religion* 

The  mofc  iingiilar  and  ftriking  circumfiance 
in  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious 
ideas  make  fuch  a  feeble  impreffion  on  the  mind 
of  a  favage,  that  their  efleft  upon  his  fenti- 
ments  and  manners  is  hardly  perceptible. 
Among  the  Mexicans ,  religion,  reduced  into 
a  regular  fyfrem,  and  holding  a  confiderable 
place  in  their  publick  inftitutions ,  operated  with- 
confpicuous  efficacy  in  forming  the  peculiar 
charader  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the 
whole  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was  founded  on 
religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  le- 
giflator,  but  as  the  melTenger  of  Heaven.  His 
precepts  were  received  not  merely  as  the  in- 
junftions  of  a  fuperior ,  but  as  the  mandates  of 
the  Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  facred ; 
and  in  order  to  preferve  it  diftinft  ,  without 
being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noble 
blood,  the  fons  op  Manco  Capac  married  their 

no  perfon  was  ever  admitted 
to  the  throne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  fuch  a 
pure  defcent.  To  thofe  Children  of  the  Sun  , 
or  that  was  the  appellation  bellowed  upon  all 
;he  offspring  of  the  firft  Inca,  the  people  look- 
td,  up  with  the  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a 
uperior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  un- 
ler  the  immediate  proteftion  of  the  deity  from 
vhom  they  iflued,  and  by  him  every  order  of 
he  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  dictated. 
Robertson  Vol.  III.  O 
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Two  remarkable  effefts  of  this.  The  Rbfoiute  po\ytx  of 

the  Inca. 

From  thofe  ideas  .two  confequeoces  refult- 
ed.  The  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited 
and  abfolute ,  in  the  moll  extenlive  meaning 
of  the  words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a 
prince  are  confidered  as  the  commands  of  the 
Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  aft  of  rebellion,  but 
of  impiety,  to  difpute  or  oppofe  his  will.  Obe¬ 
dience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as  it 
would  be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch  under 
the  guidance  of  Heaven  ,  and  prefumptuous  to 
advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit  with 
implicit  refpeft.  This  mull  necelTarily  be  the 
effeft  of  every  government  eftablifhed  on  pre- 
tenfions  of  intercourfe  with  fuperior  powers. 
Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  fubmiflion  which 
the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  fovereigns.  The 
perfons  of  highefl  rank  and  greateft  power  in 
their  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of 
a  more  exalted  nature :  and  in  teftimony  of 
this,  w^hen  admitted  into  their  prefence,  they 
entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  fhoulders,  as 
an  emblem  of  their  fervitude,  and  willingnefs 
to  hear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleafed  to  im^ 
pofe.  Among  their  fubjefts,  force  was  not 
requifite  to  fecond  their  commands.  Every 
officer  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  them 
was  revered,  and,  according  to  the  account 
of  an  intelligent  obierver  of  Peruvian  man- 
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Jiers,  d)  might  proceed  alone  fropi  one  extremity 
ofthe  empire  to  another ,  without  meeting  oppo- 
fition;  for,  on'  producing  a  fringe  from  the 
royal  Borla  ,  or  ornament  peculiar  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  inca,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people 
were  at  his  dlfpofal. 

All  crimes  punifJied  capitally. 

I 

Another  confequence  of  eftablirhlng  go¬ 
vernment  in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion 
was,  that  all  crimes  were  puniihed  capitally. 
They  were  not  confidered  as  transgreffions  of 
human  laws,  but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity. 

M— M  W 

Each,  without  any  diftinftion  between  fuch  as 
were  ilight  and  fuch  as  were  atrocious,  called 
for  vengeance  ,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by 
the  blood  of  the  offender.  Confonantly  to  the 
fame  ideas,  punifhment  followed  the  trefpafs 
with  inevitable  certainty,  becaufe  an  offence 
againff  Heaven  was  deemed  fuch  an  high  enor¬ 
mity  as  could  not  be  pardoned,  e)  Among  a 
people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurif- 
prudence  fo  fevere  and  unrelenting  ,  by  ren¬ 
dering  men  ferocious  and  defperate,  would  be 
more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  reilraia 
them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of  fimple  manners 
and  unfafpicious  faith,  were  held  in  fuch  awe 
by  this  rigid  difcipline,  that  the  number  of  of¬ 
fenders  was  extremely  fmall.  Veneration  for 

d)  Zarate  ,  lib.  i.  c.  13. 

e)  Vega,  lib.  ii.  e.  Of 

O  2 
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,  rronarchs,  enlightened  and  directed,  as  they 
believed,  by  the  divinity  whom  they  adored, 
prompted  them  to  their  duty;  the  dread  of  pu- 
rifhment,  which  they  were  taught  to  confider 
as  unavoidable  vengeance  inilifted  by  olTeiided 
Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

Mild  genius  of  fcheir  rtli^ion. 

The  fyftem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the 
Incas  ingrafted  their  pretenfions  to  fuch  high 
authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from 
that  eftablifhed  among  the  Mexicans.  Manco 
Capac  turned  the  veneration  of  his  followers 
entirely  towards  natural  objefts.  The  Sun, 
as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of  joy ,  and  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  creation,  attrafted  their  principal 
homage.  The  Moon  and  Stars  ,  as  cooperating 
with  him,  were  entitled  to  fecondary  honours. 
"Wherever  the  propenfity  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fome  fuperior 
power,  takes  this  direftioh  ,  and  is  employed 
in  contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence  that 
really  exift  in  nature  ,  the  fpirit  of  fuperffition 
is  mild.  Wherever  imaginary  beings,  created 
by  ,the  fancy  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  prefide  in  nature,  and  become  the 
objefts  of  worfhip ,  fuperftition  always  affumes 
a  more  fevere  and  atrocious  form.  Oi- the  latter 
we  have  an  example  among  the  Mexicans,  of 
the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  The 
reniviaiis  had  not,  indeed,  made  fuch  progrefs 
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in  obfervation  or  inquiry,  as  to  have  attained 
juft  conceptions  of  the  Deity;  nor  was  there 
in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appellation, 
of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  intimated,  that 
they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  World,  f)  But  by  direfting 
their  veneration  to  that  glorious  .luminary, 
which,  by  its  univerfal  and  vivifying  energy, 
is  the  beft  emblem  of  divine  beneficence,  the 
rites  and  obfervances  which  they  deemed  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him  were  innocent  and  humane. 
They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  thofe  pro¬ 
ductions  which  his  genial  warmth  had  called 
lorth  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and  reared 
to  maturity.  They  facrificed ,  as  an  oblation 
of  gratitude ,  fome  of  the  animals  who  were 
indebted  to  his  influence  for  nourifhment.  They 
prefented  to  him  choice  fpecimens  of  thofe 
works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light  had  guided 
the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas 
never  ftained  his  altars  with  human  blood ,  nor 
could  they  conceive  that  their  beneftcent  father 
the  Sun  would  be  delighted  with  fuch  horrid 
viftims.  g)  Thus  the  Peruvians  unacquainted 
with  thofe  barbarous  rites  which  extinguifh 
fenfibllity ,  and  fupprefs  the  feeling  of  nature 
at  the  fight  of  human  fufferings,  were  formed, 
by  thefpirit  of  the  fuperftition  which  they  had 
adopted  ,  to  a  national  charafter,  more  gentle 
than  that  of  any  people  in  America,  o 

O  Acofta ,  lib.  v.  c,  3. 

8)  See.  NOTE  XXXllU 
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Its  influence  on  civil  policy. 

The  influence  of  this  fuperftition  operated 
even  upon  their  civil  inftitutions ,  and  tended 
to  correft  in  them  whatever  was  adverfe  to 
gentlenefs  of  charafter.  The  dominion  of  the 
]ncas,  though  the  moll  abfolute  of  all  defpo- 
tifms  ,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  re¬ 
ligion,  The  mind  was  not  humbled  and  de- 
prelled  by  the  idea  of  forced  fubjeftion  to  the 
will  of  a  fuperior;  obedience,  paid  to  one  who 
was  believed  ro  be  clothed  with  divine  autho- 

I 

rity  ,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  implied  no 
degradation.  The  fovereign  ,  confcious  that 
the  fubmiffive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed 
from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was 
continually  reminded  of  a  diftincfion  which 
prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power 
which  he  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thofe  imprefllons  ,  there  hardly 
occurs  in  the  traditional  hi/lory  of  Peru,  any 
inhance  of  rebellion  againftthe  reigning  prince , 
and  ,  among  twelve  fucceffive  monarchs  ,  there 
was  not  one  tyrant. 

and  on  their  military  fyftem. 

I 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged  , 
were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from 
that  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought 
not,  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate; 
or,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood  -  thirfty 
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divinities  with  human  facrifices.  They  con¬ 
quered  ^  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the 
vanquifhed,  and  to  diiTufe  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  inllitutions  and  arts.  Prifoners  feem 
not  to  have  been  expoled  to  the  infults  and 
tortures,  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other 
part  of  the  New  World.  The  Incas  took  the 
people  whom  they  fubdiied  under  their  protec¬ 
tion,  and  admitted  them  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by,  their  original 
fubjefts.  This  praclice,  fo  repugnant  to  Ame¬ 
rican  ferocity,  and  refembling  the  humanity  of 
the  moll  polifhed  nations,  mull  be  afcribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius 
of  their  religion.  The  Incas,  confidering  the 
homage  paid  to  any  objeft  but  the  heavenly 
powers  which  they  adored  as  impious,  were 
fond  of  gaining  profelytes  to  their  favourite 
fyllem.  -Ihe  idols  of  every  conquered  pro¬ 
vince  were  carriedin  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco,  h)  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of 
thefuperior  power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the 
proteftor  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  lenity,  and  infirudced  in  the  religious 
tenets  of  their  new  mafiers  ,  i)  that  the  con¬ 
queror  might  have  the  glory  of  having  added 
to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father 
the  Sun. 


h)  Herrera,  dec,  5.  iib,  iv.  c.  4^  Vega,  lib,  v,  c.  12* 

i)  Herrera,  dec,  5,  lib,  iv,  c,  8- 
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Peculiar  ftate  of  property. 

The  flate  of  property  in  Peru  was'  no  lefs 
fingular  than  that  of  religion,  and  .contributed 
likwife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of 'charac¬ 
ter  to  the  people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  ' 
cultivation  were  divided  into  three  fhares.  One 
was  ccnfecratcd  to  the  Sun,  and  the  produft  ( 
of  it  was  applied  to  the  eredlion  of  temples, 
and  furnifiiing  what  was  requifite  towards  cele-  ) 
brating  the  publick  rites  ofreligion.  The  fecond  | 
belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the 
provilion  made  by  the  community  for  the  fup- 
port  of  government.  The  third  and  largellfhare  J 
was  referved  for  the  maintenance  of  thepeople, 
among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  No  perfon , 
bow'ever ,  had  a  right  of  exclufive  property  in  the  . 
portion  allotted  to  him.  He  pofleiled  it  only 
for  a  year  ,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  t 
divifion  was  made,  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  } 

m  '/^ 

the  number  ,  and  exigencies  of  each  family.  1 
.  All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the  joint  in-  « 
ciuflry  of  the  community.  The  people,  fum-  | 
moned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired/ in  a  body  | 
to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common  tafk,  f 
while  fongs  and  mufical  inflruments  cheered  f 
them  to  their  labour,  k)  '  ; 

i 

Effefts  of  this.  ' 

By  this  fingular  diftribution  of  territory,  as 
well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  the  idea 

k)  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv,  c.  ?.  Vega,  lib,  v.  c.  5, 
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of  a  common  interell,  and  of  mutual  fubfervi- 
ency  j  was  contiiiuallv  inculcated.  Each  indi- 
vidual  felt  his  connection  with  thofe  around 
him,  and  knew'  that  he  depended  on  their  friend¬ 
ly  aid  for  what  increafe  he  was  to  ri^ap.  A 
Hate  thus  conHituted  may  be  confidered  as  one 
great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  was  fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good 
offices  fo  perceptible,  as  create  ftronger  attach¬ 
ment,  and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofer  inter-  / 
courfe,  than  fubfifted  under  any  form  of  fo- 
ciety  eftablifiied  in  America.  From  this  refult- 
ed  gentle  manners,  and  mild  virtues  unknown 
in  the  favage  Hate,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans 
were  little  acquainted. 

Inequality  of  ranks. 

But,  though  the  inftitutions  of  the  Incas 
were  fo  framed  as  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of 
affeftion  among  their  fubjefts,  there  w'as  great 
inequality  in  their  condition.  The  diftinftion 
of  ranks  was  fully  eftablifhed  in  Peru.  A  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants ,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Yanaconas,  were- held  in  a  Hate  of  fer- 
vitude.  Their  garb  and  houfes  were  of  a  form 
different  from  thofe  of  freemen.  Like  the  Ta- 
memes  of  Mexico ,  they  were  employed  in  car- 
r^nng  burdens  ,  and  in  performing  every  other 
work  of  drudger}^  1)  Next  to  them  in  rank, 
were  fuch  of  the  people  as  w^^re  free,  but  dif- 

1)  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib,  iii,  c,  4,.  Jib.  x,  c,  8. 
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tingaifhed  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours. 
Above  them  were  raifed  ,  thofe  whom  the  Spa-, 
niards  call  Orejones,  from  the  ornaments  worn 
in  their  ears.  -They  formed  what  may  be  de¬ 
nominated  the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace  as 
well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or  trull:,  m) 
Ac  the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of 
the  Sun  ,  who,  by  their  high  defcent,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted  above 
'  the  Orejones ,  as  thefe  were  elevated  beyond  the 
people. 

« 

State  of  arts. 

Such  a  form  of  fociety  ,  from  the  union  of 
its  members,  as  well  as  from  the  diftinftion  in 
their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progrefs  in  the 
arts.  But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  'the  improved  Hate  of  various  arts  in 
Mexico,  feveral  years  before  they  difcovered 
Peru,  were  not  fo  much  ftruck  with  what  they 
obferved  in  the  latter  country,  and  defcribethe 
appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  lefs  warmth' 
of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  neverthelefs , 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both 
in  thenecelfary  arts  of  life,  and  in  fucli  as  have 
fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 

Improved  ftate  of  agriculture. 

In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary 
neceffity  in  fociai  life  was  more  extenfive,  and 

\ 

m)  Henera,  dec.  5>  c.  i,  , 
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carried  on  with  greater  fkill  than  In  any  part 
of  America,  ^"he  Spaniards,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  country,  were  fo  fully  fuppUed 
W'ith  proviiions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of 
thofe  difmal  fcenes  of  diftrefs  occafioned  by  fa¬ 
mine  ,  in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were 
fo  often  involved.  The  quantity  of  foil  under 
cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  difcretion  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  but  regulated  by  publick  authority  in 
proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community. 
Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was 
but  little  felt,  for  the  produft  of  the  lands  con- 
fecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe  fet  apart 
for  the  Incas,  being  depofited  in  the  Tambos, 
or  publick  ilorehoufes  ,  Jt  remained  there  as  a 
Rated  provilion  for  times  of  fcarcity.  n)  As 
the  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with 
fuch  provident  attention  to  the  demands  of  the 
Rate,  the  invention  and  induilry  of  the  Peruvians 
were  called  forth  to  extraordinary  exertions, 
by  certain  defefts  peculiar  to  their  climate 
and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
i\ndes  take  their  coiirfe  eaftward  to  the  Atlantick 
Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  fome  Rreams 
w^hich  rufh  down  from  the  mountains,  like  tor¬ 
rents.  A  great  part  of  the  low  country  is  fan- 
dy  and  barren,  and  never  refrefhed  with  rain. 
In  order  to  render  fuch  an  iinpromiling  region 
fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  had  re- 

«)  Zarate ,  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Ve^a  ,  lib,  i.  c.  8* 
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coiirfe  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  ar¬ 
tificial  canals  conduced,  with  much  patience 
and  confiderable  art,  .from  the  torrents  that 
poured  acrofs  their  country,  they  conveyed  a 
regular  fupply  of  moifture  to  their  fields,  o) 
They  enriched  the  foil  by  manuring  it  with  the 
dung  of  fea-fovyls,  of  which  they  found  aninex- 
hnufrible  fiore  on  all  the  iflands  fcattered  along 
their  coafts.  p)  In  defcrlbing  the  cuftoms  of 
any  nation  thoroughly  civilized ,  fuch  praftices 
would  hardly  draw  attention  ,  or  be  mentioned 
as  in  any  degree  remarkable  ;  but  in  thehiftory 
of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New* 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  lingular 
proofs  of  induftry  and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the 
plough,  indeed,  was  urtknown  to  the  Peruvians. 
They  turned  ud  the  earth  with  a  kind  of 
matfock  of  hardwood,  q)  Nor  was  this  labour 
deemed  fo  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  ; 
upon  the  women.  Both  fexes  joined  in  perform-  . 
ing  this  neceffary  work.  Even  the  children 
of  the  Sun  fet  an  example  of  induftry,  by  cul- 
tivatinga  field  near  Cuzco  with  their  own  hands, 
and  they  dignified  this  funftion  ,  by  denominat¬ 
ing  it  their  triumph  over  the  earth,  r) 

V 

o)  'Zarate,  lib.  u  c.  4,  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  I.  &  24* 

p)  Acofta ,  lib.  iv*  c.  37*  Vega,  lib.  v.  c,  3.  See  NOTE 
XXXIV. 

q)  Zarate  ,  lib*  i*  c*  8# 

0  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  2* 
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Their  buildings. 

The  fuperlor  ingenuUy  of  the  Peruvians  Is 
obvious,  iikewiie,  in  the  conflTuftion  of  their 
houles  and  publick  buildings.  Tn  the  extenfive 
plains  which  ftretch  along  the  Pacifick  Ocean, 
where  the  fky  is  perpetually  ferene,  and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houfes  were  very  properly 
of  a  fabrick  extremely  flight.  But  in  the  higher 
regions,  where  rain  falls ,  where  the  viciflltude 
‘of  feafons  is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt, 
houfes  were  conftrufted  with  greater  folidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  fquare  form,  the 
walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built  with  bricks 
hardened  in  the  fun  ,  the  door  low  and  without 
any  windows.  Simple  «  as  thefe  flruftures 
were,  and  rude  as  the  materials  may  feem  to 
be,  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were 
fo  durable,  that  many  of  them  flill  fubfill  in 
diflerent  parts  of  Peru  ,  long  after  every  monu¬ 
ment  that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea 
of  the  domeftick  flate  of  the  other  -American 
nations  has  vanifhed  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But  it  was  in  the  temples  confecrated  to  the 
Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  deflined  for  the  retld- 
ence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Peruvians 
difplayed  the  utnioft  extent  of  their  art  and 
contrivance.  The  defcriptlons  of  them  by  fuch 
of  the  Spanifh  writers  as  had  an  opportunity 
of  comtemplating  them,  while,  in  forae  inea- 
fure,  entire,  migh  have  appeared  highly  exag- 
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gerated,  if  the  ruins  which  fllll  remain,  did 
not  vouch  tlie  truth  of  their  relations.  Thefe 
ruins  of  faci-ed  or  royal  buildings  are  found  in 
every  province  of  the  empire ,  and  by  their 
frequency  demonftrate  that  they  are  monuments 
of  a  powerful  people,  who  muft  have  fubfifted, 
during  a  period  of  fome  extent,  in  a  ilate  of 
no  inconfiderable  improvement.  They  appear'' 
to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  dimen- 
fions.  Some  of  a  moderate  fize,  many  of 
immenfe  extent,  all  remarkable  for  folidity  , 
and  refernbling  each  other  in  theftyle  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  together 
with  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortrefs ,  were 
.  fo  connected  together  as  to  form  one  great 
ItruCture,  above  half  a  league  in  circuit.  In 
this  prodigious  pile,  the  fame  iingular  talle^in 
building  is  confpicuous,  as  in  other  works  of 
the  Peruvians.  As  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mecha¬ 
nical  powers,  and  could  not  elevate  the  large 
Hones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  to  any  confiderable  height,  the  walls  of 
this  edifice,  in  which  they  feem to  have  made 
their  greateft  effort  towards  magnificence  ,  did 
not  rife  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 
Though  they  had  not  difcovered  the  ufe  of 
mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building, 
the  bricks  or  Hones  were  joined  with  fo  much 
nicety ,  that  the  feams  can  hardly  be  difcern-  ' 
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ed.  s)'  The  apartments  ^  as  far  as  the  diltrl- 
budon  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were 
ill-difpofed ,  and  afforded  little  accommodation. 
There  was  not  a  (ingle  window  in  any  part  of 
the  building;  and  as  no  light  could  enter  but 
by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of  largeft  di- 
mcniion  muft  either  have  been  perfeftly  dark, 
or  illuminated  by  fome  other  means.  But  with 
all  thefe,  and  many  other  imperfeftions  that 
might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  of  buildings 
the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which  ftill  remain  ^ 
muft  be  confidered  as  (lupendous  efforts  of  a 
people  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron  ,  and 
convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the  power  poffeff- 
ed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

Their  publick  roads, 

Thefe,  however,  were  not  the  noblefr  or 
mod  ufefui  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great 
roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an 
uninterrupted  ftretch  above  five  hundred  leagues, 
are  ^entitled  to  ftill  higher  praife.  The 
one  was  condufted  through  the  interior  and 
mountainous  country,  the  other  through  the 
plains  on  the  fea-coaft.  From  the  language 
of  admiration  in  which  fome  of  the  early  wri¬ 
ters  exprefs  their  aftonifhment  when  they  firfl: 


0  See  NOTE  XXXV. 
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viewed  thofe  roads,  and  from  the  more  pom-, 
polls  defcriptions  of  later  writers ,  who  labour 
to  fupport  fome  favourite  theory  concerning 
America,  one  might  be  led  to  compare  this 
work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous  military  ways 
which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman 
power:  but  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
tame  animal  except  the  Llama,  which  was 
never  ufed  for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a 
beaft  of  burden ,  where  the  high  roads  were 
feldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human  foot,  no 
great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requifite  in 
forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  t)  and  in  many  places 
fo  nightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every 
veftige  of  the  courfe  in  which  they  ran.  In 
the  low  country  little  more  feems  to  have  been 
done,  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  polls  at  cer¬ 
tain  intervals,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper 
route  to  travellers.  ,  To*  open  a  path  through 
the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  arduous 
tafk.  Eminences  were  levelled ,  and  hollows 
filled  up,  .and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  road 
it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper 
diftances,  Tambos,  or  ftorehoufes  ,  were  ereft-^ 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and 
his  attendants  ,  in  their  progrefs  through  his 
dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  road 
was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more 

imper- 

t)  Cieca ,  c,  60, 
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impervious  region,  it  has  proved  more  durable; 
and  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  every  objeft  but  that  of  working  their 
mines,  nothinghas  been  done  towards  keeping 
it  in  repair,  its  courfe  may  ftill  be  traced,  u) 
Such  was  the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas; 
and  even  from  this  defcription,  divefied  of 
every  circumftance  of  manifeft  exaggeration,  or 
of  fufpicious  afpeft  ,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a 
ftriking  proof  of  an  extraordinary  prog  refs  in  im¬ 
provement  and  policy.  To  the  favage  tribes  ot’ 
America,  the  ideas  of  facilitating  communication 
with  places  at  a  diftance  had  never  occurred.  To 
the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the 
moft  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  men, had 
idvanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became 
i  regular  objeft  of  national  police  to  form  fuch 
■oads  as  render  intercourfe  commodious. 

and  bridges.  , 

The  formation  of  thofe  roads  introduced 
nother  improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown 
ver  all  the  reft  of  America,  In  its  courfe  from 
Juth  to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was 
iterfefted  by  all  the  torrents  which  roll  from 
le  Andes  towards  the  Weftern  Ocean.  From 
m  rapidity  of  their  courfe,  as  well  as  from 
le frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation. 


u)  Xerez,  p.  189.  Zarate,  lib, 

iib.  ix,  c..  13.  Boguer  Voyage, 
teaemientos  ,  365. 

Ko31£RT30N  Vol.III. 
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thefe  were  unnavigable.  Some  expedient ,  liow* 
ever,  was  to  be  found  for  paffing  them.  The 
Peruvians,  from  their  unacquaintance  with  the 
ufe  of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in 
wood,  could  not  conlb'uft  bridges  either  of 
Rone  or  timber.  But  necelTity ,  the  parent  of 
invention,  fuggefted  a  device  which  fupplied' 
that  deleft.  They  formed  cables  of  great  ftrength 
by  twilling  together  feme  of  the  pliible  withs’ 
or  'ofiers,  W'ith  which  tlieir  country  abounds;' 
fix  of  which  they  ftretebed  aerofs  the  llream 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fall 
on  each  fide.  Thefe  they  bound  firmly  toge¬ 
ther  by  interweaving  fmaller  ropes  fo  clofe, 
as  to  form  acompaftpiece  of  net  work,  which 
being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth, 
they  paffed  along  it  with  toleraole  fecurity.  x) 
Proper  perfons  were  appointed  to  attend  at  each 
bridge  .  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  to  affift  paffen- 
gers.  y)  In  the  level  country  ,  where  the  rivers 
became  deep  and  broad  andftill,  they  are  paffed  in 
Balzas ,  or  floats;  in  the  conftruftion ,  as  well 
as  navigation  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  people  in  America.  Thefe  had  ad¬ 
vanced  no  farther  in  naval  fkill  than  the  ufe  of  the 
paddle,  or  oar;  the  Peruvians  ventured  to  raife 

a  maft,  and  fpread  a  fail,  by  means  of  w’hicb 


X)  See  NOTE  XXXVt.  . 

y)  Sancho  ap.  Ram.  iii.  Zarate, 

-  Vega,  lib.  iii.  c.  7  .  8-  Heoera,  dec.  5" 
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their  balzas  not  only  went  nimbly  before  the 

W'ind ,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with  great 
celerity*  z) 

Mode  of  refining  filver  ore. 

Nor  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the 
Peruvians  confined  folely  to  objefts  of  effential 
utility.  They  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  arts , 
which  may  be  called  elegant.  They  poffelfed 
the  precious  metals  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  people  of  America.  They  obtained  gold 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by 
fearching  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  walking 
the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  Were  conca^n- 
?d.  But  in  order  to  procure  filver,  they 
exerted  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  fkiil  and 
invention.  They  had  not,  indeed,  attained 
he  art  of  finking  a  fhaft  into  the  bowels  of 
:he  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches  con¬ 
cealed  there;  but  they  hollowed  deep  caverns 
)n  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  fides  of  moun- 
ains,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as  did  not  dip 
uddenly  beyond  their  reach.  In  other  places , 
.vhere  the  vein  lay  near  the  furface,  they  dug 
)its  to  fuch  a  depth,  that  the  perfon  who  work- 
d  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or  hand' 
t  up  in  bafkets.  a)  They  had  difcovered  the 
rt  of  fmelting  and  refining  this,  either  by  the 
mple  application  of  fire,  or  where  the  org 

z)  Ulloa  Voy.  i.  167. 
a)  Rainufio  ,  iii,  41^,  A. 

P  a 
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\vaf5  more  ftubborn ,  and  impregnated  with 
foreign  fubftances ,  by  placing  it  in  fmal]  ovens 
or  furnaces  on  high  grounds ,  fo  artificially 
conftrufted  that  the  draught  of  air  performed 
the  fundlion  of  a  bellow^'S,  an  engine  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  By 
this  fimple  device,  the  purer  ores  were  fmelt- 
ed  with  facility  .  and  the  quantity  of  filver  in 
Peru  was  fo  confiderable,  that  many  of  the 
utenfils  employed  in  the  funftions  of  common 
life  were  made  of  it.  b)  Several  of  thofe  vef- 
fels  and  trinkets  are  faid  to  have  merited  no 
fmall  degree  of  eftimation  ,  on  account  of  the 
neatnefs  of  the  workmanfhip ,  as  well  as  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  materials.  But  as  the 
conquerors  of  America  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  latter,  but  had  fcarcely  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  former,  moft  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and  rated  according  to  their  weight 
and  finenefs  in  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil. 

Works  of  elegance. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  orna¬ 
ment,  their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrat¬ 
ed.  Many  fpeciment  of  thofe  have  ben  dug 
out  of  the  Guacas ,  or  mounts  of  earth,  with 
which  the  Peruvians  covered  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Among  thefe  are  mirrors  of  vatious 

b)  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  4 ,  5.  Vega,  p.  I.  lib.  viii.  c.  25.  UlIo» 

Entret®^*  ^58» 
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dimenlions,  of  hard  fhinin'g  ftones  highly  po- 
lifhed;  veffeJs  of  earthen  ware  of  different 
forms;  hatchets  and  other  inffruments,  fome 
deftined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour.  Some 
were  of  flint,  fome  of  copper,  hardened  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  an  unknown  procefs  ,  as  to 
fupply  the  place  of  iron  on  feveral  occafions. 
Had  the  ufe  of  thofe  tools  formed  of  copper 
been  general ,  the  progrefs  of  the  Peruvians  in 
the  arts  might  have  been  fuch,  as  to  emulate 
that  of  more  cultivated  nations.  But  either  the 
metal  was  fo  rare,  or  the  operation  by  which 
it  was  hardened,  fo  tedious,  that  their  inftru- 
ments  of  copper  were  few,  and  fo  extremely 
fmall ,  that  they  feem  to  have  been  employed 
only  in  flighter  ‘works.  But  even  to  fuch  a 
circumfcribed  ufe  of  this  imperfeft  metal,  the 
Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  fuperiority 
to  the  other  people  of  America  in  various 
arts,  c)  The  fame  obfervation,  however,  may 
be  applied  to  them,  which  I  formerly  made 
^ith  refpeft  to  the  arts  of  the  Mexicans.  From 
everai  fpecimens  of  Peruvian  utenfils  and  or- 
laments,  which  are  depofitedin  the  royal  cabi- 
let  of  Madrid,  and  from  fome  preferved  in 
iifferent  colleftions  in  other  parts  of  Europe  , 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  workmanfhip 
s  more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  rude 
ools  with  w'hich  it  was  executed,  than  on 

c)  Ulloa  Voy.  tom.  i.  3S1,  &c.  Id.  Entreten.  p,  369,  &c,  - 
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account  of  its  intrinfic  neatnefs  and  elegance 
and  that  the  Peruvians ,  though  the  moll  improv¬ 
ed  of  all  the  Americans  ,  were  not  advanced 
beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 

An  imperfect  civilization.  No  cities  but  Cuzco. 

But  notwithhanding  fo  many  circumftan- 
ces  ,  which  feem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of 
improvement  in  Peru,  others  occur  that  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  a  fociety  frill  in  the  firll  Hages  of 
its  tranfition  from  barbarifm  to  civilization.  In 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the 
only  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  en-, 
titled  to  the  name  of  a  city.  Every  where 
elfe,  the  people  lived  moltly  in  detached  habi^ 
tations,  difperfed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the 
utmoll,  fettled  together  in  fmall  villages,  d) 
But  until  men  are  brought  to  ailemble  in  nu¬ 
merous  bodies,  and  incorporated  fuch  clofe 
union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  and  to 
feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe 
perfectly  the  fpirit,  or  affume  the  manners  of 
focial  life.  In  a  country  of  immenfe  extent, 
with  only  one  city,  the  progrefs  of  manners, 
and  the  improvement  either  of  the  necefifary  or 
more  refined  arts,  mull  have  been  fo  how, 
and  carried  on  under  fuch  difadvantages ,  that 
it  is  mure  furprifing  the  Peruvians  fhould  have 
advanced  fo  far  in  refinement,  than  that  they 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

d)  Zarate  j  lib.  i,  c.  9.  Herrera ,  dec.  5.  lib.  vL  c.  4. 
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No  perfeft  lepv^ration  of  profefTions# 

In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  imperfeft 
onion,  the  reparation  of  profeffions  in  Peru 
was  not  fo  complete  as  among  the  Mexicans. 

The  lefs  clofely  men  affociate,  the  more  fimple 
are  their  manners  ,  and  the  fewer  their  wants. 

The  crafts  of  common  and  moft  neceflary  ufe  in 
life  do  not,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  become  fo  complex 
or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requiffte  that  men 
fhouldbe  trailed  to  thembyany  particular  courfe 
of  education.  All  thoffc  profelfions  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  exercifed  by  every  Peruvian  indifcri- 
minately.  None  butartifts,  employed  in  works 
of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament,  conftituted  a  fe- 
parate  order  of  men,  or  were  diftinguifhed  from 
other  citizens,  e) 

Little  commercial  interourfe. 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another 
confequence  followed.  There  was  little  com¬ 
mercial  intercoiirfe  among  the  inhabitarits  of 
that  great  empire.  The  aftivity  of  commerce  ( 

is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  cities  ;  and 

‘  i 

from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any  com¬ 
munity  fettle  in  confiderable  numbers  in  one 
place  ,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  The 
citizen  muft  depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  labour 
of  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They,  in 

c)  Arofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Herrera,  dec, 

5*  lib*  iv,  c.  4, 
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return,  muft  receive  feme  equivalent.  Thu® 
iT;utual  intercourfe  is  eftablifhed  ,  and  the  pro- 
dudions  of  art  are  regularly  exchanged.for  the 
fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Me- 
jcican  empire,  Rated  markets  were  held,  and 
whatever  could  fupply  any  want  or  deiire  of 
man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru,, 
irom  the  lingular  mode  of  dividing  property,. 
?nd  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were 
fettled,  there  was  hardly  any  fpecies  of  commerce 
carried  on  between  different  provinces ,  f}  and 
the  community  was  lefs  acquainted  with  that 
aftive  intercourfe,  which  is  at  once  a  bond  of 
union,  and  an  incentive  to  improvement. 

Uiiwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians. 

But  the  unwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians 
was  the  moll  remarkable,  as  well  as  moll  fatal 
defeft  in  their  character,  g)  The  greater  part 
of  the  rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their 
invaders  with  undaunted  ferocity ,  though  with 
little  conduft  or  fuccefs.  The  Mexican  main¬ 
tained  the  ftruggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
with  fuch  perfevering  fortitude  ,  that  it  was 
with  dilFiculty  the'  Spaniards  triumphed  over 
them.  Peru  was  fubdued  at  once,  and  almoft 
without  relillance  ;  and  the  moft  favourable  op^ 
portunities  of  regaining  their  freedom ,  and  of 

f)  Vega ,  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

g)  Xerez  ,  190.  Saiichoap.  Ram.  iii.  375.  Herrera,  dec,  5. 
lib.  i.  c,  3. 
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crufhirig  their  oppr'effors,  were  loft  through  the 
timidity  of  the  people.  Though  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  the  '  Peruvians  reprefents  all  the 
Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head 
of  armies  ,  which  they  led  to  viftory  and  con- 
queft;  few  fymptorns  of  fuch  a  martial  fpirit  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  of  their  operations  fubfequent  to 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence, 
perhaps,  of  thofe  inftitution  which  rendered 
their  manners  gentle ,  gave  their  minds  this  un¬ 
manly  foftnefs  ;  perhaps,  de  conftant  ferenity 
and  mildnefs  of  the  climate  may  have  enervated 
the  vigour  of  their  frame;  perhaps,  fome prin¬ 
ciple  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us, 
was  the  occafton  of  this  political  debility.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the  faft  is  cer¬ 
tain  ,  and 'there  is  not  an  inftance  in  hiftpry  of 
any  people  fo  little  advanced  in  refinement,  fq 
totally  deftitute  of  military  enterprize*  This 
charafter  hath  defcended  to  their  pofterity.  The 
Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  depreif- 
ed  than  any  people  of  America.  Their  feeble 
fpirits,  relaxed  in  lifelefs  inaftion ,  feem  hardly 
capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  befides  thofe  capital  defeftsin  the  po¬ 
litical  ftate  of  Peru,  fome  detached  circumftan- 
ces  and  fafts  occur  in  the  Spanifh  writers, 
which  difcover  a  confiderable  remainder  ofbar- 
barity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel  cuftom,  that 
prevailed  in  fome  of  the  moft  favage  tribes,  fub- 
lifted  among  the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of 
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the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  perfons,  acoR« 
fiderable  number  of  their  attendants  was  put  to 
death,  and  interred  around  their  Guacas,  that 
they  might  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
former  dignity,  and  be  ferved  with  the  fame 
refpeft.  On  the  death  of  Huana-Capac,  the 
mofl  powerful  of  their  monarchs  ,  above  a  thou- 
.fand  viftims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to 
the  tomb,  h)  In  one  particular,  their  manners 
appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  thofe 
of  mo  ft  rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing  maize  ,  and  other 
vegetables  for  food;  they  devoured  both  fiefh 
.and  lifh  perfeftly  raw,  and  allonifhed  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
of  all  civilized  people,  i) 

Other  dominions  of  Spain  in  America. 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  poffeffions 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which  on  account 
'  both  of  their  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  ,  have 
attracted  the  greateft  attention;  her  other  do¬ 
minions  there  are  far  from  being  inconliderable, 
either  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater  part  of 
them  was  reduced  to  fiibjeclrion  during  the  flrd; 
part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  by  private  adven¬ 
turers,  who  fitted  out  their  fmall  armaments 
either  in  Hifpanioia  or  in  Old  Spain  ;  and  were 

.  Jl)  Acofta  ,  lib.  V.  7, 

i)  Xerey, ,  p.  190.  Sancho  ,  Ram*  iii*  372»  C.  Herrera,  dec. 

5.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  ■ 
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we  to  follow  each  leadei"  in  his  progref?,  we 
fhould  difcover  the  fame  daring  courage,  the 
fame  perfevering  ardour  ,  the  fame  rapacious 
defire  of  wealth,  and  the  fame  capacity  of  en¬ 
during  and  furmoundng  every  thing  in  order  to 
attain  it  ,  which  dillinguifhed  the  operations 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American 
conquefts, 

A  brief  furvey  of  them. 

» 

But  ,  inflead  of  entering  into  a  detail, 
which,  from  the  iimilarity  of  the  tranfaftions , 
would  appear  almofi:  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  related,  I  fhall  fads  fy  my  felf  with 
ftich  a  view  of  thofe  provinces  of  the  Spanifh 
empire  in  America,  w’hich  have  not  hitherto 
been  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatnefs  ^  fertility,  ancj 
opulence, 

Such  as  are  adjaceat  to  the  empire  of  Mexico,  Cinaloa  anij 

Sonora,  tS.c. 

I  begin  w^ith  the  countries  contiguous  to 
the  two  great  monarchies  ,  of  whofc  hiftory 
and  inftitudons  I  have  given  fome  account, 
and  fhall  then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diftrifts 
of  Spanifh  America.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  feveral 
provinces  ,  which  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Mexicans,  The  countries  of 
Cinaloa  and  Sonora  ,  that  firetch  along  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  Vermilion  fen,  or  gulf  of  Culifuiv 
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nia,  as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New 
IS'avarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend  towards 
the  weft  and  north,  did  not  ackno’yv'ledge  the 
fovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predeceiTors. 
Thefe  regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all 
the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  fome  to  a 
greater;  others  to  a  lefs  degree  of  fubjeftion 
to  the  Spanifh  yoke.  They  extended  through 
the  moft  delightful  part  of  the  temperate  zone; 
their  foil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile, 
and  all  their  produdions,  whether  animator 
vegetable,  are  moft  perfeft  in  their  kind.  They 
have  all  a  communication  either  with  the  Pa- 
ciftck  Ocean  ,  or  with  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
watered  by  fuch rivers  as  not  only  enrich  them, 
but  may  become  fubfervient  to  commerce.  The 
number  of  Spaniards  fettled  in  thofe  vaft  coun¬ 
tries,  is  indeed  extremely  fmall.  They  may 
be  faid  to  have  fubdued,  rather  than  to  have 
occupied  them.  But  if  the  population  in  their 
ancient  eftablifhments  in  America  lhall  conti¬ 
nue  to  increafe,  they  may  gradually  fpread 
over  thofe  provinces,  of  which,  however  in¬ 
viting,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
take  full  poffeffion. 

Rich  mines. 

One  cireumftance  may  contribute  to  the 
fpeedy  population  of  fome  diftridts.  Very  rich, 
mines  ,both  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  many  of  the  regions  which  I  have 
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mentioned.  Wherever  thefe  are  opened,  and 
■worked  with  fuccefs ,  a  multitude  of  people 
refort  In  order  to  fupply  them  with  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  cultivation  mull  beincreafed, 
artifans  of  various  kinds  muft  ahemble,  and, 
indullry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be  gradually 
diffufed.  Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred 
in  different  parts  of  America  fmce  they  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  Populous 
villages  and  large  towns  have  fuddenly  arifen 
amidff  uninhabited  wilds  and  mountains;  and 
the  working  of  mines,  though  far  from  being 
the  moft  proper  objeft  towards  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  infant' fociety  fhould  be  turned, 
may  become  the  means  both  of  promoting  ufe- 
ful  aftivity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number 
of  people. 

A  recent  and  remarkable  difcovery,  and  probable  effefts  of  this* 

A  recent  and  fingular  inftance  of  this  has 
happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  known  ia 
Europe,  and  may  be  produftive  of  great  effefts, 
merits  attention.  The  Spaniards  fettled  in  the 
provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  had  been  long 
difturbed  by  the  depredations  of  fome  fierce 
tribes'  of  Indians.  In  the  year  1765,  the  in- 
curfions  of  tbofe  favages  became  fo  frequent, 
and  fo  deffruftive ,  that  tbeSpanIfb  inhabitants, 
in  defpair,  applied  to  the  Marquis  de  Croix, 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  fuch  a  body  of  troops 
as  might  enable  them  to  drive  tbofe  formidable 
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invaders  froiti  their  places  of  retreat  in  the 
mountains.  But  the  treafury  of  Mexico  was 
fo  much  exhaulied  by  the  vaft  fiims  drawn 
from  it,  in  order  to  fupport  the  late  war  againft 
Great  Britain  ,  that  the  viceroy  could  alFort 
them  no  aid*  The  refpeft  due  to  his  virtues, 
accomplifhed  what  his  official  power  could  not, 
effeft.  He  prevailed  with  the  merchants  ta 
advance  about  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition.  The 
M^ar  was  conducted  by  an  oificer  of  abilities; 
and  after  being  protrafted  for  three  years, 
chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing  the  fugiti¬ 
ves  over  mountains  and  through  dehles  which 
were  almoft  Irnpaflable,  it  terminated,  in  the 
year  1771^  in  the  final  fubmiffion  of  the 
tribes,  which  had  been  fo  long  the  objeft  of 
terror  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  fervice  ,  the  Spaniards  marched  through 
countries  into  which  they  feem  not  to  have 
penetrated  before  that  time,  and  difeovered' 
mines  of  fuch  value,  as  was  aftonifhing  even 
to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained 
in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At  Ci- 
neguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they 
entered  a  plain  of  f  *urteen  leagues  in  extent, 
in  which  they  found  gold  in  grains,  at  the 
depth  of  only  fixteen  inches,  of  fuch  a  lize, 
that  fome  of  them  weighed  nine  marks,  and' 
in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  a  fhort  time,  with 
a  few  labourers ,  they  collefted  a  •  thoufand 
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marks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking 
time  to  wafh  the  earth  that  had  been  dug  ,  which' 
appeared  to  be  fo  rich ,  that  perfons  of  fkill 
computed  that  it  might  yield  what  would  be’ 
equal  in  value  to  a  million  of  pefos.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  1771  ?  above  two  thoufand 
perfons  were  fettled  in  Cineguilla,  under  the 
government  of  proper  magillrates ,  and  the' 
infpeftion  of  feveral  eccleliafticks.  As  feveral 
other  mines  ,  not  inferior  in  riches  to  that  of 
Cineguilla,  have  been  difcovered  ,  both  in  So¬ 
nora  and  Cinoloa,  k)  it  is  probable  that  thefe 
neglefted  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces,  may 
foon  become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any 
part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America. 

California,  its  (late,  and  probability  of  its  improving. 

The  peninfula  of  California,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea ,  feems  to  have  been 
lefs  know:n  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the 
provinces  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was 
difcovered  by  Cortes  in  the  year  1536.  1)  Dur¬ 
ing  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  fo  little  fre¬ 
quented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown, 
and  in  moft  charts  it  w'as  reprefented  as  an 
Bland,  not  as  a  peninfula.  m)  Though  the 
climate  of  this  country ,  if  we  may  judge  from 

-  k)  See  NOTE  XXXVII* 

l)  Book  V.  vol*  ii. 

m)  NOTE  XXXVllh 
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its  fituation,  mu  ft  be  very  defirable,  the  Spa-  c 
niards  have  made  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it* 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  lalt  century,  the  Je- 
fuits ,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  " 
neglefted  province,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude 
inhabitants  ,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion 
over  it  as  complete  as  that  which  they  polTeifed  . 
in  their  miffions  in  Paraguay,  and  they  labour¬ 
ed  to  introduce  into  it  the  fame  policy,  and 
to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame  maxims.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from  con¬ 
ceiving  any  jealoufy  of  their  deiigns  and  ope¬ 
rations,  they  feem  ftudioufly  to  have  depre¬ 
ciated  the  country,  by  reprefenting  the  climate 
as  fo  difagreeable  and  unwholefome,  and  the 
foil  as  fo  barren,  that  nothing  but  a  zealous 
defire  of  converting  the  natives,  could  have 
induced  them  to  fettle  there,  n)  Several  publick- 
fpiriced  citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their 
fovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of 
California;  but  in  vain.  At  length,  on  the 
expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  the  Spanifh  do¬ 
minions  ,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that 
junfture  to  fufpeft  the  purity  of  the  Order's 
intentions,  as  formerly  to  confide  in  them 
W’ith  implicit  trull,  appointed  Don  Jofeph  Gal¬ 
vez,  whofe  abilities  have  fince  raifed  him  to 
the  high  rank  of  miniller  for  the  Indies  ,  to 
vifit  that  peninfula.  His  account  of  the  coun- 


n)  Venegas ,  Hift,  of  California  ,  i,  ^6* 
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try  was  favourable;  he  found  the  pearl-fifhery 
on  its  coaRs  to  be  valuable ,  and  difcovered 
mines  ofgold  of  a  very  promihng  appearance,  o) 
From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it 
its  probable,  that  if  the  population  of  thefe 
provinces  fhall  increafe  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  fuppofed  ,  California  may,  by  degrees, 
receive  from  them  fuch  a  recruit  of  inhabitants , 
as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  defol¬ 
iate  and  ufelefs  diftrifts  of  the  Spanifh  empire. 

Yucatan  and  Honduras.  Their  decline.aud  revival 

On  the  eaft  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Hon¬ 
duras  are  comprehended  in  the  government  of 
New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
empire.  Thefe  large  provinces,  ftretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios,  do  not,  like  the  other  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value 
either  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  or  the 
richnefs  of  their  mines;  but  they  produce  in 
greater  abundance,  than  any  part  of  America, 
the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying  fome  co¬ 
lours,  is  fo  far  preferable  to  any  other  mate¬ 
rial  ,  that  the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  is 
conliderable ,  and  it  has  become  an  article  in 
commerce  of  great  value.  During  a  long 
period,#  no  European  nation  intruded  uponihe 

't 

o)  Lorenzano,  349,  350. 
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Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces,  or  attempted  to 
obtain  and  fhare  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But 
after  the  conqueft  of  Jamaica  by  the  EngJifh, 
it  foon  appeared  what  a  formidable  rival  was 
now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  territories.  One  of  thefirft  objefts  which 
tempted  the  Englifh  ,  was  the  great  profit  arif. 
ing  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility 
of  wrefting  fome  portion  of  it  from  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  made 
the  firfi:  attempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth- 
eaft  promontory  of  Yucatan ,  and  by  cutting 
logwood  there,  carried  on  a  gainful  traifick. 
When  mofi;  of  the  trees  near  the  coaft  in 
that  place  were  felled ,  they  removed  to' 
the  ifland  ofTrift,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachyj 
and  in  later  times  their  principal  Ration  has 
been  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards  ^ 
alarmed  at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured 
by  negociation  ,  remonfirances ,  and  open  force , 
to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  obtaining  any 
footing  on  that  part  of  the  American  continent,, 
But  after  firuggling  againft  it  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  difafters  oflaft  war  extorted  from 
the  court  of  Madrid  a  reluftant  confent  to  to¬ 
lerate  this  fettlenient  of  foreigners  in  the  heart 
of  its  territories,  p)  The  pain  which  this 
humbling  conceffion  occafioned,  feems  to  have 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devife  a  method  of 

p)  Treaty  of  Paris  ,  Art,  xviii. 
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I'endei'ing  it  of  little  confequence,  moreeffec- 
tual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negociation  or  vio¬ 
lence.  The  logwood  produced  on  the  welt 
coaft  of  Yucatan,  where  the  foil  is  drier, 
is  in  quality  far  fuperior  to  that  which  grows 
on  the  marfhy  grounds  where  the  Englifh  are 
fettled.  By  encouraging  the  cutting  of  this, 
and  permitting  the  importation  of  it  into  Spain 
without  paying  any  duty,  q)  fuch  vigour 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  logwood  which  the  Englifh  bring  to 
market  has  funk  fo  much  in  value,  that  their 
trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually 
declined  r)  fince  it  obtained  a  legal  fanftion; 
and,  it  is  probable,  will  foon  be  finally  aban¬ 
doned.  In  that  event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras 
will  become  pofTellions  of  confiderable  import¬ 
ance  to  Spain,  ^ 

Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua. 

Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the  two 
provinces  of  Cofta  Rica  and  Veragua ,  which  like- 
wife  belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain; 
but  both  have  been  fo  much  neglefted  by  the 
Spaniards  ,  and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmall 
value,  that  they  merit  no  particular  attention. 

Chili. 

The  moft  important  province  depending  on 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili,  The  Incas 

q)  Real  Cedula,  Campomanes  ,  iii.  145. 

r)  Se«  NOTE  XXXIX. 
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had  eflablifhed  their  dorrsinion  -in  feme  of  its 
northern  diitri6ts;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  its  gallant  and  high-fpirited  inhabitants 
maintained  their  independence*  The  Spaniards, 
allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  at¬ 
tempted  the  conqueft  of  it  under  Diego  Alma- 
gro  ;  and  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  re- 
fumed  the  defign.  Both  met  with  fierce  op- 
pofition.  The  former  relinquifhed  the  enterprize 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  mentioned,  s)  The 
latter,  after  having  given  many  difplays,  both 
of  courage  and  military  fkill ,  was  cut  off,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  under 
his  command.  Francifco  de  Villagra ,  Valdivia’s 
lieutenant,  by  his  fpirited  conduft,  checked 
the  natives  in  their  career,  and  faved  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  deflruftion.  By 
degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  along  the 
coaft  was  fubjedfed  to  the  Spanifh  dominion. 
The  mountainous  country  is  ftill  poffeffed  by  th  e 
Puelches  ,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
Spaniards;  with  whom  ,  during  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries,  they  have  been  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  aim  oft  perpetual  hoftility,  fufpended  only 
by  a  few  intervals  of  infecure  peace. 

Excellence  of  its  climate  and  foil. 

/  • 

That  part  of  Chili  then,  which  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  deemed  a  Spanifh  province,  is  a  narrow 

s)  Book  vi. 
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diftrift,  extending  along  the  coaftfrom  the  defert 
.ot  Atacamas  to  the  illand  of  Chiloe ,  above  nine 
hundred  miles.  Its  climate  is  the  m oft  delicious 
in  the  New  World,  and  is  hardly  equalled  by 
that  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Though  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone,  it  never 
feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  fcreened  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Andes,  and  refrefhed  from  the 
weft  by  cooling  feabreezes.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  is  fo  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  give  it  the  preference  to  that  of  the 
louthern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  loll  correfponds  with  the  beni¬ 
gnity  of  the  climate  ,  and  is  wonderfully  accom¬ 
modated  to  European  produftions.  The  moft 
valuable' of thele,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound 
in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  native  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attain 
to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals  of  ourlie- 
inilphere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve  in  this 
delightful  region.  The  horned  cattle  are  of 
larger  ftze  than  thofe  of  Spain,  Its  breed  of 
horfes  lurpafies ,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit, 
the  famous  Andalufian  race,  from  which  they 
fprung.  Nor  has  nature  exhaufted  her  bounty 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth;  fhe  has  ftored  its 
bowels  with  riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold, 
of  filver  ,  of  copper ,  and  of  lead  ,  have  been 
difeovered  in  various  parts  of  it, 
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Caufe  of  its  being  neglefted  by  the  Spaniards.  ^ 

A  country  diffinguified  ty  fo  luanyl 
bleffings,  weruay  beapt  to  conclude,  would  early  | 
become  a  favourite  llation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  | 
mull  have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predi-  | 
ieftion  and  care.  Inftead  of  this,  a  great  part  | 

)ir 

of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of  ^ 
country,  there  are  not  above  eighty  thoufand  | 
white  inhabitants  ,  and  about  three  times  that  | 
number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  ' 
The  moft  fertile  foil  in  America  lies  uucultivat-  | 
ed ,  and  fome  of  its  moft  promifing  mines  re¬ 
main  unwrought.  Strange  as  this  negleft  of  the 
Sp  aniards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages,  ! 
which  feemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may  | 
appear,  the  caufe's  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  | 
only  intercourfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  i 
South  Sea  ,  was  carried  on  during  two  centu-  ^ 
ries  by  the  annual  fleet  to  Porto  bello.  All  the  : 
produce  of  thefe  colonies  were  fhipped  in  the 
ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  | 
and  (carried  from  thence  acrofs  the  ilihmus,  I 
All  the  commodities  which  they  received  from 
the  motber-cf  uiitr}^,  were  conveyed  from  Pana¬ 
ma  to  the  fame  harbours.  Thus  both  the  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  of  Chili  pafed  through  the 
hands  of  merchants  fettled  in  Peru.  Thefe  had 
of  courfe  a  profit  on  each;  and  in  both  tranfac- 
tions  the  Chilefe  felt  their  own  fubordination  ; 
and  having  no  direft  intercourfe  with  the  parent 
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ftate,  they  depended  upon  another  province  for 
the  difpofal  of  their  produftions,  as  well  as 
for  the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Under  fuchdif- 
couragements  ,  population  could  •  not  increafe, 
and  indullry  was  dellitute  of  one  chief  in- 
citementy 

Profpeft  of  its  improvement. 

But  now  that  Spain,  from  motives  which 
I  fhall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new 
fyllem,  and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the 
colonies  in  the  South  Sea,  by  fhips  which  go 
round  Cape  Horn,  adireft  intercourfeis  opened 
between  Chili  and  the  mother-country.  The 
gold,  the  lilver,  and  the  other  commodities  of 
the  province  will  be  exchanged  in  its  own  har¬ 
bours  for  the  manufaftures  of  Europe.  Chili 
may  fpeedily  rife  into  that  importance  among 
the  Spanifh  fettlements  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  its  natural  advantages.  It  may  become  the 
granary  of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  along 
the  Pacifick  Ocean;  it  may  fupply  them  with 
wine,  with  cattle ,  with  horfes,  with  hemp, 
and  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now  de¬ 
pend  upon  Europe.  Though  the  new  fyftem 
has  been  eftablifhed  only  a  few  years',  thofe  ef-. 
fefts  of  it  begin  already  to  be  obferved.  t)  If 
it  fhall  be  adhered  to  with  any  ileadinefs  for 
half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to  foretel, 

t)  Camporntnes,  ii.  157. 
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tl.at  population ,  induftry,  and  opulence  muII 
advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progrefs. 

Provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Northern 

and  fouthern  divifion. 

To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of 
Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  border  on  Chili, 
and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  Vice-ro^^alty 
of  Peru.  Thefe  regions  of  immenfe  extent 
H^retch  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  above 
thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more 
than  a  thoufand.  This  country,  which  is  larger 
than  moft  European  kingdoms,  naturally 
forms  itfelf  into  two  great  divifions,  one  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay, 
the  famous  miflions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  feveral 
other  diftridts.  But  as  difputes  have  long  fub- 
filied  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
concerning  its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  will  be  foon  finally  afeertained ,  either 
amicably,  or  by  the  decifion  of  the  fword ,  I 
chufe  to  referve  my  account  of  this  northern  di’* 
vjfion,  until  I  enter  upon  the  hiftory  of  Porta- 
guefe  America,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
connefted;  and,  in  relating  it,  I  fhall  be  able 
from  authentick  materials,  fupplied  both  by 
Spain  and  Portugal,;  to  give  a  full  and  accurate 
defeription  of  the  operations  and  views  of  the 
Jefuits,  in  rearing  that  fingular  fabrick  of  po¬ 
licy  in  America,  which  has  drawn  fo  much  at- 
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tention,  and  has  been  fo  imperfeftly  underftood. 
The  latter  diviiion  of  the  province  contains  the 
governments  of  Tucuman  and  Buenos- Ayres, 
and  to  thefe  I  fhall  at  prefent  confine  my  ob- 
feryations. 

View  of  the  latter. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica  by  the  river  De  la  Plata;  and  though  afuc- 
ceffion  of  cruel  difallers  befel  them  in  their 
early  attempts  to  eftablifh  their  dominion  in  it, 
they  were  encouraged  to  perlift  in  the  defign, 
at  firll  by  the  hopes  of  dilcovering  mines  in  the 
interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  fettling  there,  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  by  this  route  into  their  rich  poffeffions  in 
Peru.  But  except  Buenos  -  Ayres,  they  have 
made  no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in  all 
the  vaft  fpace  which  I  have  mentioned.  There 
are,  indeed,  fcattered  over  it,  a  few  places 
on  which  they  have  beftowed  the  name  of 
towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  add  feme  dignity,  by  ereHing  them  into  bi- 
fhopricks  ;  but  they  are  no  better  than  paltry  vil« 
lages,  each  with  two  or  three  hundred  inha¬ 
bitants.  One  circumliance,  however,  which 
w  as  not  originally  forefeen,  has  contributed  to 
render  this  diflrifb,  though  thinly  peopled ,  of 
confiderable  importance.  The  province  of  Tu- 
cuman,  together  with  the  country  to  the  fouth 
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of  the  Plata,  inftead  of  being  covered  with  wood 
like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one  vaft  open 
plain,  almoll  without  a  tree.  The  foil  is  a 
deep  fertile  mould ,  watered  by  many  ftreams 
defcending  from  the  And  es,  and  clothed  in  per¬ 
petual  verdure.  In  this  rich  pafturage,  the 
horfes  and  cattle  Imported  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Europe  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  al- 
moft  exceeds  belief.  This  has  enabled  the  in¬ 
habitants  not  only  to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with 
Peru,  by  fupplying  it  with  cattle,  horfes,  and 
mules,  but  to  carry  on  a  commerce  no  lefs  be¬ 
neficial,  by  the  exportation  of  hides  to  Europe. 
From  both,  the  colony  has  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  But  its  commodious  iituation  for 
carrying  on  contraband  trade,  has  been  the  chief 
fource  of  its  profperity.  While  the  court  of 
Madrid  adhered  to  its  ancient  fyftem  ,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  its  communication  with  America,  the 
river  'De  la  Plata  lay  fo  much  out  of  the  courfe 
.of  Spanifh  navigation ,  that  interlopers,  alsnoft 
without  any  rifque  of  being  either  obferved  or 
obftrufted,  could  pour  in  European  manufac¬ 
tures  in  fuch^  quantities ,  that  thefe  not  only 
fupplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but  were 
conveyed  into  all  the  eaftern  diftrifts  of  Peru. 
When  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil  extended  their 
fettlements  to  the  banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a 
new!  channel  was  opened,  by  which  prohibited 
commodities  flowed  into  the  Spanifh  territories, 
with  ftill  more  facility,  and  in  greater  abund-* 
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nnce.  This  illegal  traffick,  however  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  parent  ftate,  contributed  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  had  the  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos-Ayres  became 
gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town. 
What  may  be  theeffeft  of  alteration  lately  made 
in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  fhall  be  defcribed  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  Book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

Other  territories  of  Spain, 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the 
New  World,  the  iflands  excepted,  ofwhofe  dif- 
covery  and  reduftion  I  have  formerly  given  an 
account,  are  comprehended  under  two  great 
divifions;  the  former  denominated  the  kingdom 
Tierra  Firme,  the  provinces  of  which  ftretch 
along  the  Atlantick,  from  the  eaftern  frontier 
of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco; 
the  latter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  li- 
tuated  in  the  interior  country.  With  a  fhort 
view  of  thefe  I  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  my  work. 

'  Darien, 

To  the  eaft  of  Veragra,  the  laft  province 
fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  theifth- 
mus  of  Darien,  Though  it  was  in  this  part 
of  the  continent  that  the  Spaniards  firft  began 
to  plant  colonies,  they  have  made  no  conlider- 
able  progrefs  in  peopling  it.  As  the  country 
is  extremely  mountainous ,  deluged  with  rain 
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during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably  un> 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  va¬ 
lue,  the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandon* 
ed  it  altogether,  if  they  had  not  been  allurec 
to  continue  by  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  ol 
Porto  bello  on  the  one  fea,  and  that  ofPanama 
on  the  other.  Thefe  have  been  called  the  keys 
to  the  communication  between  the  north  and 
fouth  fea,  between  Spain  and  her  moft  valuable 
colonies.  In  confequence  of  this  advantage, 
Panama  has  become  a  confiderable  and  thriving 
town.  The  peculiar  noxioufnefs  of  its  climate 
has  prevented  Porto  bello  from  increafing  in 
the  fame  proportion.  As  the  intercoqrfe  with 
the  fettlements  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean  is  now 
carried  on  by  another  channel,  it  is'  probable 
that  both  Porto  bello  and  Panama  will  decline 
when  no  longer  nourifhed  and  enriched  by  that 
commerce  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  profperity,  and  even  their  exiftence, 

Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha. 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa 
Martha  ftretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  iflhmus 
of  Darien.  The  country  Hill  continues  moun- 
.tainous  ,  but  its  vallies  begin  to  expand ,  are 
well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro  de 
■Heredia  fubjefted  this  part  of  i\merica  to  the 
.crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1532.  It  is 
thinly  peopled,  and  of  courfe  ill  cultivated.  It 
•produces,  however,  a  variety  ofyaluable  drugs, 
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and  fo me  precious  ftones,  particularly  emeralds<, 
But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  har- 
Lour  of  Cartbagena,  the  fafeft  and  beil  fortified 
of  any  in  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.  In 
a  fituation  fo  favourable,  commerce  foon  began 
to  flouriflu  As  early  as  the  year  1544,  it 
feems  to  have  been  a  town  of  feme  note.  But 
when  Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port  in 
which  the  galeons  fhould  firft  begin  to  trade 
on  their  arrival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they 
were  directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare 
for  their  voyage  homeward  ,  the  cornmerce  of 
its  inhabitants  was  fo  much  favoured  by  this 
arangement ,  that  it  foon  became  one  of  the 
moft  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in 
America.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  appre¬ 
hend,  that  it  has  reached  its  higheft  point  of 
exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  fo  far  affefted 
by  the  change  in  the  Spanifh  fyflem  of  trade 
with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from  it 
the  defirable  vihts  of  the  galeons,  as  to  .feel  at 
leaft  a  temporary  decline.  But  the  wealth  now 
collefted  there,  muft  find  or  create  employment 
for  itfelf,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage 
into  fome  new  channel.  Its  harbour  is  fo  fafe 
and  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  receiving  com¬ 
modities  from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been 
fo  long  accuftomed  to  convey  thefe  into  all  the 
adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will 
Rill  retain  this  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena 
continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance* 
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Venezuela. 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha 
<in  the  eaft,  was  firft  vifited  by  Alonfo  de 
Oj  eda,  in  the  year  1499;  u)  and  the  Spa^ 
niards,  on  their  landing  there,  having  obferv- 
ed  fome  huts  in  an  Indian  village  built  upon 
piles,  in  order  to  raife  them  above  the  ftagnat- 
ed  water  which  covered  the  plain ,  were  led 
to  bellow  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela  ,  or 
Little  Venice,  by  their  ufual  propenlity  to  find 
a  refemblance,  between  what  they  difcovered 
in  America,  and  the  objefts  which  were  fami¬ 
liar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made  fome  at¬ 
tempts  to  fettle  there,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 
The, final  reduftion  of  the  province  was  accom- 
plifhed  by  means  very  different  from  thofe  to 
which  Spain  was  indebted  for  its  other  acqui- 
fitions  in  the  New  World.  The  ambition  of 
Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of 
fuch  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were' 
not  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  car¬ 
rying  them  into  execution.  Among  other  ex¬ 
pedients  for  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  his 
funds,  he  had  borrowed  large  fums  from  the 
Velfers  of  Augfburgh,  the  moll  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  at  that  time  in  Europe.  By  Way  of  re¬ 
tribution  for  thefe,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps  of 
obtaining  a  new  loan,  he  bellowed  upon  them 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an 
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hereditary  fief  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  within  a  limited  time  they  fhould 
render  themfelves  mailers  of  the  country,  and 
eftablifn  a  colony  there.  Under  the  direftion 
of  fuch  perfons,  it  might  have  been  expected,' 
that  a  fettlement  would  have  been  eftablifhed 
on  maxims  very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encourage 
fuch  ufeful  induflry,  as  mercantile  proprietors 
might  have  known  to  be  the  only  certain  fource 
of  profperity  and  opulence.  But  unfortu^ 
nately  they  committed  the  execution  of  their 
plan  to  fome  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune  with 
which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Thefe  adventurers,  impatient  to  amafs 
riches,  that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  afta- 
tion  which  they  foon  difcovered  to  be  very  un¬ 
comfortable,  inftead  of  planting  a  colony  in  or¬ 
der  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wan¬ 
dered  from  diftrift  to  dillrift  in  fearch  of  mines, 
plundering  the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity* 
or  oppreffing  them  by  the  impofition  of  into¬ 
lerable  tafks.  In  thecourfe  of  a  few  years,  their 
avarice  and  exaftions,  in  comparifon  with  which 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  defolat- 
ed  the  province  fo  completely,  that  it  could 
hardly  afford  them  fubfillence,  and  the  Velfers 
rehnquifhed  a  property,  from  which  the  incon- 
fiderate  conduft  of  their  agents  left  them  no 
hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage,  x)  When 

X)  Ciredo  y  Bagnos  Hift.  de  Veneauela,  m  tl,  i’c. 
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the  wretched  rernainder  of  the  Germans  de^ 
ferted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took  pof* 
feffion  of  it;  butj  notvyithllandirig  many  natu* 
ral  advantages,  it  is  one  of  their  moll  languifh-* 
ing  and  unproduftive  fettlements. 

Cxraccas  and  Ciimana, 

The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are^ 
the  lall  of  the'Spanifh  territories  on  this  coaft  5 
but  in  relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the 
mercantile  company,  in  which  an  exclulive 
right  of  trade  with  them  has  been  veiled,  I 
fhall  hereafter  gave  occafion  to  conlider  their 
ftate  and  produftions. 

j  » 

New  kingdom  of  Granada. 

V  • 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely 
an  inland  country  of  vaft  extent.  This  import¬ 
ant  addition  was  'made  to  the  dominions  of 
Spain  about  the  year  1536,  by*  Seballian  de 
Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quefada, 
two  of  the  bravell  and  moll  accomplifhed 
cers  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  America. 
The  former  ,  who  commanded  at  that  time- 
in  Quito,  attacked  it  from  the  fouth ;  the 
latter  made  his  invafion  from  Santa ,  Martha 
on  the  north.  As  the  *  original  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  im¬ 
provement,  than  any  people  in  America  but 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  y)  they  defended 

them- 
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themfelves  with  great  refolution  and  good  con- 
duft.  The  abilities  and  perfeverance  of  Benal- 
cazar  and  Quefada  furmounted  all  oppofition , 
though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers, 
and  redirced  the  country  into  the  form  ofaSpa- 
nifh  province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  that  though  it  ap¬ 
proaches  almoft  to  the  equator ,  the  climate  is 
remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  ofitsvaU 
lies  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richeft  diflrifts 
in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield 
gold  and  precious  ftones  of  various  kinds.  It 
is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
that  this  gold  is  found; it  is  mingled  with  the 
foil  near  the  furface,  and  feparated  from  it  by 
repeated  wafhing  with  water.  This  operation  is 
carried  on  wholly  by  negroe  flaves;  for  though 
■  the  chill  fubterranean  air  has  been  difcovered , 
by  experience,  to  be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  deep  filver  mines, 
they  are  more,  capable  of  performing  the  other 
fpecies  of  labour  than  Indians.  As  the  natives 
in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada' are  exempt 
from  that  fervice  which  has  wafted  their  race 
fo  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America,  it  is 
remarkably  populous.  Some  diftrifts  yield 
gold  with  a  profulion  no  lefs  wonderful  than 
that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla ,  which  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in 
large  pepitas,  or  grains,  which  manifeft  the 
Robertson  Vol.  III.  R 
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abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.  On  a.nljn^l 
ground  near  Pamplona,  fingle  labourers  have! 
collefted  in  a  day  wliat  was  equal  in  value  tol 
a  thoufand  pefos.  z)  A  late  governor  of  Santaf 
Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  vergin| 
gold,  ellimated  to  be  worth  feven  hundred  and^ 
fourty  pounds  flerling.  This  ,  which  is  ,  per¬ 
haps,  the  largeft  and  fmeft  fpecimen  ever  found  / 
in  the  New  World,  is  now  depofited  in  the 
royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  without  founding 
any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and  extraordi- , 
nary,  the  value  of  the  gold  ufually  collefted 
in  this  country  ,  particularly  in  the  provinces 
of  Popayan  and  Choco ,  is  of  confiderable 
amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourifh- 
ing.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almoft: 
every  part  of  the  country  daily  increafes.  ■ 
Cultivation  and  indullry  of  various  kinds  begin- 
to,  be  encouraged,  and  to  profper,  A  confider¬ 
able  trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the* 
produce  of  the  mines,  and  other  commodities, > 
being  conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.F 
Magdalen  to  that  city.  On  another  quarter, 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada  has  a  communi-l 
cation  with  the  Atlantick  by  the  river  Orinoco 
but  the  country  which  ftretches  along  its  banks:*^ 
towards  the  eaft  ,  is  little  known,  and  irnper-.* 
feftly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  ; 


z}  Piedraliita  Hift,  del  N,  Keyno,  p.48I»  MS,  penes  me. 
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BOOK  VIll. 


View  of  the  policy  and  trade  of  the  Spanifh  colonies, 

A 

tracing  theprogrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  difcoveries  and  conquefts  during  more  than 
half  a  century,  I  have  condufted  them  to  that 
period  when  their  authority  was  eftablifhed  over 
almoft  all  the  vaft  regions  in  the  New  World 
Hill  fubjecl  to  th  eir  dominion.  The  elTeft  of 
their  fectletnents  upon  the  countries  of  which 
they  took  pofleflion ,  the  maxims  which  they 
adopted  in  forming  their  new  colonies ,  the 
interior  ftrufture  and  policy  of  thefe,  together 
with  the  influence  of  their  progreffive  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  parent  ftate,  and  upon  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  of  nations  ,  are  the  objetts 
to  which  we  now  turn  bur  attention. 

Depopulation  of  America  the  firft  effea  of  them. 

Thefiril  vifible  confequence  of  the  eilablifh- 
mentsmade  by  the  Spaniard;;  in  America,  was  the 
diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ,  to  a  degree 
equally  aftonifhing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already, 
on  different  occafions,  mentioned  the  difaffrous 
influence  under  which  the  conneftion  of  the 
Americans  with  the  people  of  our  hemifphere 
commenced,  both  in  the  iflands ,  and  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upoa 
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various  caufes  of  their  rapid  confumtion.  Where¬ 
ver  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  refolution  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights, 
many  perifhed  in  the  unequal  conteft ,  and 
were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greateft  defolation  was  followed  after  thefword 
w^as  fheathed,  and  the  conquerors  were  fettled 
in  tranquillity. 

* 

Caufes  of  this  in  the  iflands  and  fome  parts  of  the 

continent. 

It  was  in  the  iflands,  and  in  thofe  provinces 
of  the  continent  which  ftretch  from  the  Gulf  of 
Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  that  the 
fatal  effefts  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  were  firfi: 
and  moft  fenfibly  felt.  All  thefe  were  occupied 
either  by  w^andering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by 
fuch  as  had  made  but  fmallprogrefs  in  cultivation 
and  induftry.  When  they  were  compelled  by 
their  new  mafiers  to  take  up  a  fixed  refidence  ,  and 
to  apply  to  regular  labpur;  whentafks  were  im- 
pofed  upon  them  difproportioned  to  their  llrength^ 
^  and  wereexafted  with  unrelenting  feverity,they 
pofleffed  not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body 
to  fullain  this  unufual  load  of  oppreffion.  Dejec¬ 
tion  and  ^defpair  drove  many  to  end  their  lives 
by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine  deftroyed 
more.  In  all  thofe  extenfive  regions ,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  race  of  inhabitants  wafted  away;  in  fome 
it  was  totally  extinguifbed.  In  Mexico, where 
a  powerful  and  martial  people  diftinguifned 
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their  oppofition  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers 
fell  in  the  iield ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Peru, 
frill  greater  numbers  perifhed  under  the  bard- 
fhips  of  attending  the  Spanifh  armies  in  their 
various  expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out 
with  the  inceffant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage, 
proviiions,  and  military  ftores, 

In  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

.  ♦ 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  were  fo  deftruftive  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconfiderate  policy 
with  which  they  eftablifhed  their  new  fettle- 
ments.  The  former  w6re  temporary  calamities^ 
fatal  to  individuals;  the  latter  was  a  permanent 
evil,  which  with  gradual  confumtlon ,  wafted 
the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  divided  among  the  Conquerors,  each 
was  eager  to  obtain  a  diftrift,  from  which  he 
might  expeft  ah  inftantaneous  recompence  for 
all  his  fervices.  Soldiers  ,  accuftomed  to  the 
careleffnefs  and  diffipation  of  a  military  life, 
had  neither  irtduftry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of 
regular  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its 
flow,  but  certain  returns.  Ihftead  of  fettling 
in  the  vallies  occupied  by  the.  hatives,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  would  have  amply  reward¬ 
ed  the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they  chofe  to 
fix  their  ftations  in  fome  of  the  mountainous 
regions,  frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and  in 
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Peru.  To  fearch  for  mines  of  gold  and  filver, 
>vas  tbe  chief  objeft  of  their  aftivity.  The 
vail  profpe^:Is  which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring 
hopes  which  it  continually  prefents ,  correfpond 
wonderfully  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and 
adventure  that  animated  the  firft  emigrants  to 
America  in  every  part  of  their  conduft.  In 
order  to  pufh  forward  thofe  favourite  projefts,  . 
fo  many  hands  were  wapted ,  that  the  fervice 
of  the  natives  became  Indifpenfably  requifite. 
They  were,  accordingly,  compelled  to  abandon 
their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  anddri;- 
yen  in  crowds  to  the  mountains.  Thisfudden 
tranfition  from  the  fultry  climate  of  the  vallies, 
to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands 
in  the  torrid  zone;  the  fatigue  of  exorbitant 
labour,  fcanty  or  unwholefome  nourifhment, 
and  the  defpondency  occafioned  by  a  fpecies  of 
oppreffion  to  which  they  were  not  accullomed, 
and  of  which  they  favv  no  end,  affefted  them  nearly 
as  much  as  their  lefs  indullrious  countrymen 
in  the  iflands.  They  funk  under  the  united 
preffure  of  thofe  calamities,  and  melted  away 
with  almoft  equal  rapidity,  z)  In  confequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  introdudlion  of  the 
fmall  pox,  a  malady  unknown  in  America,  and 
extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,  a)  the  number 

z)  Torquemada  ,  i.  613. 

a)  B»  Diaz,  c*  124,  Herrera,  dec,  lib.  x.  c.  4.  Ulloa  Entre- 
teii.  :jo6. 
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•f 

'of  people  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  fo 
much  reduced ,  that  in  a  few  years  the  accounts 
of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almofl:  in¬ 
credible.  b) 

Not  the  refult  of  any  fyftem  of  policy; 

»• 

Such  are  the  moft  confiderable  events  and 
eaufes  ,  which,  by  their  combined  operation, 
contributed  to  depopulate  America.  Without 
attending  to  thefe ,  many  authors  ,  aftonifhed 
at  the  fuddennefs  of  the  defolation,  have  afcrib- 
ed  this  unexampled  event  to  a  fyftem  of  policy 
no  lefs  profound  than  atrocious.  The  Spani¬ 
ards,  as  they  pretend,  confcious  of  their  own 
inability  to  occupy  the  vaft  regions  which  they-, 
had  difcovered,  and  fprefeeing  the  impoffibility 
of  maintaining  their  authority  over  a  people  in¬ 
finitely  fuperior  to  themfelves  in  number,  in 
order  topieferve  America,  refolved  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting  a  great 
part  of  the  country  into  a  defert,  endeavoured 
to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  it.  c)  But 
nations  feldom  extend  their  views  to  objefts 
fo  remote,  or  lay  their  plans  fo  deep;  and ,  for 
the  honour  of  humanity,  we  may  obferve,  that 
no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  fuch  an  exe¬ 
crable  fcheme.  The  Spanifh  monarchs  ,  far  from 
afting  upon  any  fuch  fyftem  of  deftruftion ,  were 

b)  Torqaem.  615.  642,  643.  See  NOTE  XL, 

G)  See  NOTE  XLU 
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uniformly  felicitous  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
new  fubjecls.  With  Ifabella,  zeal  for  propagat¬ 
ing  the  chriftian  faith,  together  with  the  defire 
of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
the  confolations  of  religion  to  people  deilitute 
of  fpiritual  light,  were  more  than  eftenfible 
motives  for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt 
his  difcoveries.  Upon  his  fuccefs,  fhe  endea¬ 
voured  to  fulfil  her  pious  purpofe ,  and  manifefted 
the  moil  tender  concern  to  fecure  not  only 
religious  inilruftion ,  but  mild  treatment  ,  to 
that  inoffenfive  race  of  men  fubjefted  to  her 
crown,  d)  Her  fucceffors  adopted  the  fame  ideas  ; 
and,  on  many  occafions,  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  ,  their  authority^was  interpofed  in  the 
moil  vigorous  exertions,  to  proteft  the  people 
of  America  from  the  opprefiioh  of  their  Spanifh 
fubjefts.  Their  regulations  for  this  purpofe 
were  numerous,  and  often  repeated.  They 
were  framed  with  wifdom,  and  diftated  by 
humanity.  After  their  poffefllons  in  the  New 
World  became  fo  extenfive^  as  might  have  ex¬ 
cited  feme  apprehenfions  ofdiificulty  in  retaining 
their  dominion  over  them,  the  fpirit  of  their 
regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  fettle- 
ments  v/ere  confined  to  the  ifJands  alone.  Their 
folicitude  to  proteft  the  Indians  feems  rather 
to  have  augmented  as  their  acquifitions  increaf- 
ed  ;  and  from  ardour  to  accomplifh  this,  they 


i3)  See  NOTE  Xtll. 
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enafted,  and  endeavoured  t6, enforce  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  laws,  which  excited  a  formidable  rebel¬ 
lion  in  one  of  their  colonies,  and  fpread  alarm 
and  difafFeftion  through  all  the  reft.  But  the  ■ 
avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  becon- 
trouled  by  the  authority  of  laws.  Rapacious 
and  daring  adventurers  ,  far  removed  from  the 
feat  of  government,  little  accuftomed  to  the 
reftraints  of  military  difcipline  while  in  fervice, 
and  ftill  lefs  difpofed  to'  refpea  the  feeble  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  civil  power  in  an  infant  colony, 
defpifed  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  fet 
bounds  to  'their  exactions  and  tyranny.  The 
parent  Rate,  with  perfevering  attention,  iffued 
edifts  to  prevent  the  oppreffion  of  the  Indians; 
the  coloniftsj  regardlefs  of  thefe,  or  trailing 
to  their  dillance  for  impunity,  continued  to 
conlider ,  and  treat  them  as  flaves*  The  gover¬ 
nors  themfelves,  and  other  officers  employed 
in  the  colonies,  feveral  of  whom  were  as  indi¬ 
gent  and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom 

they  prefided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  their  con¬ 
temptuous  ideas  of  the _ conquered  people;  and 
inllead  of  checking,  encouraged  or  connived  at 
their  exceffes.  The  defolation  of  the  New  World 
fhould  not  then  be  Charged  on  the  court  of 
Spain ,  or  be  confidered  as  the  effea  of  any 
fyllem  of  policy  adopted  there,  It  ought  to  be 
.  imputed  wholly  to  the  conquerors  and  firft  plant- 
«rs  of  America,  who,  by  meafures  no  lefs 
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t 

inconfiderate  than  unjuft,  counterafted  the  edifts 
of  their  fovereign,  and  have  brought  difgrace 
upon  their  country. 

t 

nor  the  elTeft  of  religion. 

With  ftill  greater  injuftice,  have  many  au¬ 
thors  reprefented  the  intolerating  fpirit  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion,  as  the  caufe  of  ex¬ 
terminating  the  Americans,  and  have  accufed 
the  Spanifh  ecciefiafticks  of  animating  their  coun- 
.trymen  to  the  fiaughter  of  that  innocent  people, 
as  idolaters  and  enemies  of  God.  But  the  ftrft 
miffionaries  who  vifited  America,  though  weak 
and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early 
efpoufed  the  defence  of  the  natives,  and  vin¬ 
dicated  their  charafter  from  the  afperfions  of 
their  conquerors,  who,  defcribing  them  as 
incapable  of  .being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil 
-life ,  or  of  comprehending  the  doftrines  of  religion, 
contended  ,  that  they  were  a  fubordinate  race 
of  men  ,  on  whom  the  hand  of  nature  had  fet 
-the  mark  of  fervitude.  From,  the  accounts  which 
I  have  given  of  the  humane  and  perfevering  zeal 
of  the  Spanifh  miffionaries  ,  in  protefting  the 
helplefs  flock  committed  to  their  charge  ,  they 
appear  in  a  light  which  refledls  luftre  upon 
their  funftion.  They  were  minifters  of  peace, 
•who  endeavoured  to  wreft  the  rod  from  the 
hands  of  oppreflors.  ^1  o  their  powerful  inter- 
pofition,  the  Americans  were  indebted  for  every 
regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
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their  fate.  The  clergy.  In  the  Spanifh  fettlements, 
regular  as  well  as  i’ecular,  are  ftill  confidered 
by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guardians,  to 
whom  they  have  recouiTe  under  the  hardfhips 
and  exaftions  to  which  they  are  too  often 
exppfed.  e) 

The  number  of  the  Indians  ftill  remaining. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  rapid  depopula¬ 
tion  of  America ,  a  very  confiderable  number 
of  the  native  race  ftill  remains  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  ,  efpecially  in  thofe  parts  which  were 
not  expofed  tothefirft  fury  of  the  Spanifh  arms , 
or  defolated  by  the  firft  efforts  of  their  induf- 
try,  ftill  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala,  Chiapa, 
Nicaragua,  and ’the  other  delightful  provinces 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  ftretch  along  the 
fouth-fea,  the  race  of  Indians  is  ftill  numerous. 
Their  fettlements  in  feme  places  are  fo  por 
pulous  ,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities,  f)  In  the 
three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  divid¬ 
ed  ,  there  are  at  leaft  two  millions  of  Indians; 
a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  popu¬ 
lation,  but  fuch  as  ftill  forms  a  body  of  people 
fuperior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  in, 
habitants  of  this  vaft  country,  g)  In  Peru  fe- 
veral  diftrifts,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  are  occupied  almoft  entirely  by  Indians, 

e)  See  NOTE  XLIU. 

f)  See  NOTE  XLIV. 

g)  See  NOTE  XLV*  . 
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In  other  provinces  they  are  mingled  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their  fettle^ 
ments  praftife  the  mechanick  arts ,  and  fill  mod  of- 
the  inferior  Rations  in  fociety.  As  the  inha^ 
bitants  both  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  accuftom- 
ed  to  a  fixed  refidence,  and  to  fome  degree 
of  regular  induftry,  lefs  violence  was  requifite 
in  bri^iging  them  to  fome  conformity  with  the 
European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever 
the  Spaniards  fettled  among  the  favage  tribes 
of  America  ,  their  attempts  to  incorporate  with 
them  have  been  always  frUitlefs,  and  often 
fatal  to  the  natives.  Impatient  of  reftraint,  and 
difdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  fervility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  feats  ,  and  fought 
for  independence  in  mountains  and  forefts  inac-* 
cefiible  to  their  opprefiors ,  or  perifhed  when 
reduced  to  a  Rate  repugnant  to  their  ancient 
ideas  and  habits.  In  the  diRrifts  adjacent  to 
Carthagena  ,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos-Ayres , 
the  defolation  is  more  general  than  even  in 
thofe  parts  of  Mexico  ,  and  Peru,  of  which  tho 
Spaniards  have  taken  moR  full  pofTeRlon. 

General  ideas  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  its  coloiiids. 

But  the  eRablifhments  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  antienfe 
inhabitants  ,  were  made  at  a  period  when  that 
monarchy  was  capable  of  forming  them  to  beR 
advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  king¬ 
doms,  Spain  was  become  a  powerful  Rate, 

>  . 
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equal  to  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Its  mon* 
archs ,  having  extended  their  prerogative  far 
beyond  the  limits  which  once  circumferibed  the 
regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  were 
bardJy  fubjeft  to  controul ,  either  in  concert- 
ing  or  in  executing  their  meafures.  In  every 
wide  extended  empire  ,  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  muft  be  fimple,  and  the  fovereign  autho¬ 
rity  fuch ,  that  its  refolutions  may  be  taken 
with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  the  whole 
with  fulFicient  force.  Such  was  the  power 
of  the  Spanifhmoiiarchs,  when  they  were  called 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  eftablifh- 
ing  their  dominion  over  the  moft  remote  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  had  ever  been  fubjefted  to  any 
European  ftate.  In  this  deliberation,  they  felt 
themfelves  under  no  conftitutional  reftraint, 
and  that,  as  independent  maflers  of  their  own 
refolres,  they  might  iffue  theedifta  requifite  for 
modelling  the  government  of  the  new  colonies^ 
by  a  mere  aft  of  prerogative. 

Early  interpofition  of  regal  auth  ority. 

This  early  interpofition  of  the  Spanifh  crown, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its 
colonies  ,  is  a  peculiarity  which  dillinguifhes 
their  progrefs  from  that  ol  the  colonies  of  any 
other  European  nation.  When  the  Portuguefe  , 
the  Eriglifh,  and  French,  took  poffeffion  of  the 
regions  in  America  which  they  now  occupy , 
the  advantages  v'liich  thefe  promifed  to  yield. 
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were  fo  remote  and  uncertain ,  that  their  coIo- 

\ 

nies  were  fuffered  to  ftru'^gle  through  a  hard 
infancy.,  almoft  without  guidance  or  proteftioti 
from,  the  parent  Hate.  But  gold  and  filver,  the 
firft  produftions  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in 
the  New  World,  were  more  alluring,  and  im¬ 
mediately  attrafted  the  .attention  of  their  mon- 
archs.  Though  they  had  contributed  little  to 
the  difcovery ,  and  almoft  nothing  to  the  con- 
queft  of  the  New  World,  they  inftantly  affum- 
ed  the  funftlon  of  its  legiflators  ;  and  having 
acquired  a  fpecies  of  .dominion,  formerly  un-. 
known,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exercifing  it, 
to  which  nothing  fimilar  occurs  in  the  hiftory 
of  human  affairs.  .  ^  i  .  ^  ■ 

'  i  -i 

All  power  and  property  veflred  in  the  croWn. 

*  '  ■ 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanifh  jurif-: 
prudence  with  refpeft  to  America,  is, to  con-, 
lider  what  has  been  ^acquired  there  as  vefted  in 
the  crown,  rather  than  in  the  ftate.  Bv  the 
bull  of  Alexander  VL  on  which,  as  its  great 
charter,  Spain  founded  its  righf,  all  the  re¬ 
gions  that  had  been,  or  fhould  be  difcdvered, 
were  bellowed  as  a  free  gifc- upon  Ferdinand* 
and  Ifabella.  They  and  their  fuccelTors  were, 
uniformly  held  >to  be  the  univerfal  proprietors, 
of  the  vail  territories,  which  the  arms  of  their 
fubjefts  conquered  in  the  New  W orld.  Froni 
them,  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed  ,  and  to. 
them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who. 
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condufted  the  various  expeditions,  the  gover- 
nors  who  prefided  over  the  different  colonies, 
the  officers  of  jnftice,  and  the  miniflers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  were  all  appointed  by  tlieir  authority, 
and  renjovable  at  their  pleafure.  The  people 
who  compofed  infant  fettlements  were  intitled 
to  no  privileges  independent  of  the  fovereign, 
or  that  ferved  as  a  barrier  againft  the  power 
of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when  towns 
were  built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate^ 
citizens  were  permitted  to  eleft  their  own  ma- 
giftrates  ,  who  governed  them  by  laws  which.< 
the  community  enafted.  Even  in  the  moft 
defpotick  ftates ,  this  feeble'  fpark  of  liberty, 
is  not  extinguifhed.  But  in  the  cities  of  Spaf 
nifh  America,  this  jurifdi^tion  is  merely  muni¬ 
cipal,  and  is  confined  to  the  regulation  of  their^ 
own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  publick  government,  and  the 
general  intereft,  the  will  of  the  fovereign  is 
/law.  No  political  power  originates  from  the 
people.  All  centres  in  the  crown  j  and  in  th^ 
officers  of  its  nomination. 

All  the  new  dominions  of  Spain  fabjeaed  to  two  viceroys. 

When  the  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  In 
Ameiica  were  completed,  their  monarchs,  in 
forming  the  plan  of  interior  policy  for  their 
new  dominions,  divided  them  into  two  immenfe 
governments.,  one  fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The. 
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jurifdiftion  of  the  former  extended  over  all  the 
provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern 
divifion  of  the  American  continent.  Under  that 
of  the  latter,  was  comprehended  whatever  fhe 
poffeffed  in  South  America.  This  arrangement, 
which,  from  the  beginning,  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniencies ,  became  intolerable  when 
the  remote  provinces  of  each  vice-royalty  began 
to  improve  in  induftry  and  population.  The 
people  complained  of  their  fubjeftion  to  fu-* 
perior,  whofe  place  of  relidence  was  fo  diftant, 
or  fo  inacceflible,  as  alraoft  excluded  them 
from  any  intercourfe  with  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  dif^ 
trifts  fo  far  removed  from  his  own  eye  andob- 
fervation,  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill- 
direfted.  As  a  remedy  for  thofe  evils ,  a  third 
vice-royalty  has  been  eftablifhed  in  the  prefent 
century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  which  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Tierra  Fime,  and  the  province  of  Quito,  k) 

Their  powers. 

Thofe  viceroys  not  only  reprefent  the  perfoit 
of  their  fovereign,  but  poffefs  his  regal  prero¬ 
gatives  within  the  precinfts  of  their  own  go-r 
vernments ,  in  their  utmoft  extent,  Like  him, 
they  exercife  fupreme  authority  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  government,  civil,  military,  and 

criniinal 

k)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  23» 
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criminal.  They  have  the  foie  right  of  nomi¬ 
nating  the  perfons  who  hold  many  offices  of 
the  higheft  importance,  and  the  occafional  pri¬ 
vilege  of  fupplying  fuch  as  are  in  the  royal  gift, 
until  the  fucceffor  appointed  by  the  king  fhall 
arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  fuitfcd  to  its  real  dignity  and  power. 
Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  ofthat 
at  Madrid,  with  horfeand  foot  guards,  a  houfe- 
hold  regularly  eftablifhed,  numerous  attend¬ 
ants  ,  and  enfigns  of  command  ,  difplaying 
fuch  magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  delegated  authority,  i) 

Courts  of  Audience, 

But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  difehargein  per^ 
fon  the  funftions  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate  in 
every  part  of  their  extenfive  jurifdiftion,  thev" 
are  aided  in  their  government  by  oiFicers  and 
tribunals  fimilar  to  thofe  in  Spain.  The  con- 
duft  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and 
diftrifts,  into  which  the  Spanifh  dominions  in 
America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magif- 
trates  of  various  orders  and  denominations;  fome 
appointed  by  the  king,  others  by  the  viceroy, 
but  all  fubjeft  to  the  command  of  the  latter, 
and  amenable  to  thejurifdiaion.  The  adminif' 
tration  of  juffice  is  verted  in  tribunals,  known 
by  the  name  of  Audiences,  and  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Spain. 

1)  Ulloa,  Voy.  5.  433,  Gage  ,  61. 

Robertson  VoI.  111. 
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Thefe  are  eleven  in  number,  and  difpenfe  juf^ 
tice  to  as  many  diftrifts ,  into  which  the  Spa- 
nlfh  dominions  in  America  are  divided.  k) 
The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audience 
is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and  import¬ 
ance  of  their  jurifdiaion.  The  ftation  is  no 
lefs  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  filled  by  perfons  of  fuch  abilities  and 
merit  as  renders  this  tribunal  extremely  refpeft- 
able.  Both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  come  under 
their  cognizance ,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges 
are  fet  apart. 

Their  jurifdi^-ion. 

Though  it  is  only  in  ..the  mofl:  defpotick 
governments,  that  the  fovereign  exerdfes  in 
perfon  the  formidable  prerogative  of  adminifter^ 
ing  juftice  to  his  fubjeds,  and  in  abfolving, 
or  condemning,  confalts  no  law  but  what  isde- 
pofited  in  his  own  breaft ;  though  in  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  ,  judicial  authority  is 
committed  to  magiftrates,  whofe  decifions  are 
regulated  by  known  laws  and  eftablifhed  forms, 
the  Spanifh  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to 
intrude  themfelves  into  the  feat  of  juftice, 
and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  diftancefrom: 
the  controul  of  a  fuperior  rendered  bold ,  have 
afpired  at  a  power  which  their  mailer  does 
not  venture  /to  affume.  In  order  to  cneck  an 
ufurpation  which  mull  have  annihilated  juftice 

k)  See  MOTE  XL.YU 
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and  fecurity  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  by  fub- 
jefting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will 
of  a  Ungle  man,,  the  viceroys  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited,  in  the  moll  explicit  terms,  by  repeat¬ 
ed  laws,  from  interfering  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  Audience,  or  from 
delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice  with 
refpeft  to  any  point  litigated  before  them.  1) 
In  fome  particular  cafes,  in  which  any  quef- 
tion  of  civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  poli¬ 
tical  regulations  of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  court  of  Audience, 
which ,  in  thofe  inftances ,  may  be  deemed  an 
intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and 
the  people,  as  a  conltitutional  barrier  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  his jurifdiftion.  But  as  legal  reftraints 
on  a  perfon  who  reprenfents  the  fovereign  , 
and  is  clothed  with  his  authority  ,  are  little 
fuited  to  the  genius  of  Spanifh  policy;  the  he- 
Station  and  referve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  Audience,  are  remark¬ 
able.  They  may  advife  ,  they  may  remonf- 
trate ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  direft  colliOon 
between  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the  vice¬ 
roy,  what  he  determines  muft  be  carried  into 
execution,  and  nothing  remains  f6r  them,  but 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies,  m)  But  to  be  intitled  to 


o  2 

l)  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  XV.  1.35.  38.  44.  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  I.  36,  37. 

m)  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  n.  40,  41.  Recop.  lib.  ii. 
tit.  XV.  it  3<5t  lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  1,  34.  lib.  y.  tit*  ix.  1.  i, 
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reraonftrate,  and  inform  againft  a  perfon ,  be¬ 
fore  w  hom  all  others  muftbe  filent,  and  tamely 
fubmit  to  his  decrees  ,  is  a  privilege  which  adds  di¬ 
gnity  to  the  courts  of  Audience.  This  is  farther 
augmented  by  another  circum fiance.  Upon  the 
death  of  a  viceroy,  without  any  provifion  of  a 
fucccflor  by  the  king,  the  fupreme  power  is 
veiled  in  the  court  of  Audience  refident  in  the 
capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  the  fenior  judge, 
affifled  by  his  brethren,  exercifes  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  viceroy  while  the  office  continues 
vacant,  n)  In  matters  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Audiences,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  ordinary  jurifdiftion,  as  courts  of  juflice, 
their  fentcnces  are  final  in  every  litigation  con¬ 
cerning  property  of  lefs  value  than  fix  thoufand 
pefos ;  but  wffien  the  fubjeft  in  difpute  exceeds 
that  fum,  their  decifions  are  fubjeft  to  review, 
and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  royal 
council  of  the  Indies,  o) 

Council  of  the  Indies. 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  mofl:  confider- 
able  in  the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power, 
is  veiled  the  fupreme  government  of  all  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  America.  It  was  firft 
eflablifhed  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  year  151I, 
and  brought  into  a  more  perfeft  form  by  Char¬ 
les  V.  in  the  year  1524. 


n)  Recop*  lib*  i*  tit*  xvt  I*  57  , 

o)  Recop*  lib,  v*  tit*  xiii*  1*  I , 
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Its  power. 

Its  jurifdlftlon  extends  to  every  depart¬ 
ment,  ecclefiaftical ,  civil,  military,  and  com¬ 
mercial.  All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to 
the  government  and  police  of  the  colonies 
originate  there,  and  muft  be  approved  of  by 
twothirds  of  the  members,  before  they  are 
iffued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the  offices , 
of  which  the  nomination  is  referved  to  the 
crown,  are  conferred  in  this  council.  To  it 
each  perfon  employed  in  America,  from  the 
viceroy  downwards  is  accountable.  It  reviews 
their  conduft,  rewards  their  fervices,  and 
inilifts  the  punifhments  due  to  their  malver- 
fations.  p)  Before  it,  is  laid  whatever  intel¬ 
ligence,  either  publick  or  fecret,  is  received 
from  America,  and  every  fcheme  of  improving 
the  adminiftration,  the  police,  or  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its  con- 
fideration.  From  the  firll  inftitution  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies*,  it  has  been  the  conftant 
objeft  of  the  catholick  monarchs  to  maintain  its 
authority,  and  to  make  fuch  additions  from  time 
to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  fplendor,  as  might 
render  it  formidable  to  all  their  fubjefts  in  the 
New  World.  Whatever  degree  of  publick  order 
and  virtue  ftill  remains  in  that  country ,  where 
fo  many  circumftances  confpire  to  relax  the 
former,  and  to  corrupt  the  latter,  may  be 

p)  Recop*  lib,  ii,  tit*  ii*  1,  i ,  s ,  6jc, 
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flfcribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  wife  regu¬ 
lations  and  vigilant  infpeftion  of  this  refpeft- 
able  tribunal,  q) 

Cal’a  de  Contratacion. 

-As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prcr- 
fent  in  his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings 
are  held  in  the  place  where  he  refides.  Ano¬ 
ther  tribunal  has  been  inilituted,  in  order  to 
regulate  fuch  commercial  affairs  as  required  the 
immediate  and  perfonal  infpection  of  thofe  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fupcrintend  them.  This  is  called 
Cafa  de  la  Contratacion ,  or  the houfe  of  trade, 
and  was  effablifhed  in  Seville,  to  whofe  port 
commerce  with  the  New  World  was  confined, 
as  early  as  the  year  1501, 

Its  funftions. 

It  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  board  of 
trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the 
former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatr 
ever  relates  to  the  intercourfe  of  Spain  with 
America,  it  regulates  what  commodities  fhould 
be  exported  thither,  and  has  the  infpeftion  of 
fuch  as  are  received  in  return.  It  decides 
concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  the  freight  and  burden  of  the 
fhips,  their  equipment  and  deftination.  In  the 
latter  capacity ,  it  judges  with  refpeft  to  every 

q)  SolorZf  de  Jure  Iud»  lib.  iv.  1. 
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qiieftion,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal,  arif- 
ing'  in  confequence  of  the  tranfaclions  of  Spain 
with  America;  and  in  both  thefe  departments, 
its  decifions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of 
any  court  but  that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  r) 
Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyllem 
pf  government,  which  Spain  has  eftablifhed 
in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the 
various  fubordinate  boards  and  officers  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice ,  in  colleft- 
ing  the  publick  revenue,  and  in  regulating 
the  interior  police  of  the  country;  to  de- 
fcribe  their  different  funftions,  and  to  enquire 
into  the  rnode  and  effeft  of  their  operations; 
would  prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intricate  than  mi¬ 
nute  and  uninterefting. 

Firfl:  objeft,  to  I’ccure  an  exclnfive  trade. 

The  firfh  objeft  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs 
was  to  fecure  the  produftions  of  the  colonies 
to  the  parent  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition 
of  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations.  They 
took  poffeirion  of  America  by  right  of  conqueil 
and ,  confcious  not  only  of  their  feeble- 
nefs  of  their  infant  fettlements,  but  aware  of 
the  difficulty  in  eftablifhing  their  dominion 
over  fuch  vaft  regions,  or  in  retaining  fo 
many  reluftant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they 
dreaded  the  intrufion  of  ftrangers  ;  they  even 

t)  Recop,  lib.  iv,  tit,  i.  Veitia  Norte  la  Contratacion ,  lib.  i.  Ct  I. 
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fbunned  their  infpeftion ,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  at  a  diftance  from  their  coalts. 
This  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  excluhon,  which 
at  firft  vvas  natural,  and  perhaps  neeell’ary, 
augmented  as  their  pofieffions  in  America  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  value  of  them  came  to  be 
more  fully  underltood.  In  confequence  of  it, 
a  lydem  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  among 
mankind.  In  the  ancient  world,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  fend  forth  colonies.  But  they 
were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either 
migrations,  which  ferved  to  difburden  a  ftat© 
of  its  fuperfiuous  fubjefts,  when  they  multi¬ 
plied  too  fall  for  the  territory  which  they  oc¬ 
cupied  :  or  they  were  military  detachments 
ftationed  ,  as  garrifons,  in  a  conquered  pro¬ 
vince.  The  colonies  of  fome  Greek republicks  , 
and  the  fwarms  of  northern  barbarians  wi\ich 
fettled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  were  of 
the  firll  fpecies.  The  Roman  colonies  were 
of  the  fecond.  In  the  former,  the  conneftion 
with  the  mother-country  quickly  ceafed,  and 
they  became  independent  flates.  In  the  latter, 
as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete,  the  de¬ 
pendence  continued. 

Regulations  for  that  purpofe. 

In  their  American  fettlements  ,  the  Spanifh 
monarchs  took  what  was  peculiar  to  each  ,  and 
fludied  to  unite  them.  By  fending  colonies  to 
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regions  fo  remote,  by  efiablifhing  in  each  a 
form  of  interior  policy  and  adminiftration ,  under 
diftinft  governors,  and  with  peculiar  laws, 
they  disjoined  them  from  the  mother-country. 
By  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of 
legiflation  ,  as  well  as  that  of  impoflng  taxes, 
together  with  the  power  of  nominating  the 
perfons  who  filled  every  department,  civil  or 
military,  they  fecured  their  dependence.  Hap- 
pily  for  Spain ,  the  fituation  of  her  colonies 
was  fuch,  as  rendered  it  poffible  to  reduce  this 
new  idea  intopraftice.  Almoftallthe  countries 
which  fhe  had  difcovered  and  occupied , 
lay  within  the  tropicks.  The  produftions  of 
that  large  portion'  of  that  globe  are  different 
from  thofe  of  Europe,  even  in  itsmoft  fouthern 
provinces.  The  qualities  of  the  climate  and 
of  the  foil  naturally  turn  the  induftry  of  fuch 
as  fettle  there  into  new  channels.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  took  poffeffion  of  their  domains 
in  America ,  the  precious  metals  which  they 
yielded,  were  the  only  objeft  that  attraaed 
their  attention.  Even  when  their  efforts  be¬ 
gan  to  take  a  better  diredion,  they  employed 
themfelves  almoft  wholly  in  rearing  fuch  pecu¬ 
liar  produaions  of  the  climate,  as,  from  their 
rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief  demand  in  the 
mother-country.  Allured  by  vaft  profpeas  of 
immediate  wealth,  they  difdained  to  wafte 
their  induftry  on  what  was  lefs  lucrative,  but 
of  fuperior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it  im- 
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poiTible  to  correft  this  error,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  any  efforts  in  induftry  which 
might  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  ,  the  eftablifhment  of  feveral  fpecies  of  ma- 
nufaftures,  and  even  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanifh  colo¬ 
nies,  s)  under  fevere  penalties,  t)  They  muft 
truil  entirely  to  the  mother-country  for  the 
objefts  of  primary  neceffity.  Their  clothes, 
their  furniture,  their  inftruments  of  labour, 
their  luxuries,  and  even  confiderable  part  of 
the  provifions  which  they  confume,  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Spain.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
Sixteenth  century,  Spain,  pofieffing  an  exten- 
five  commerce  and  flourifhing  manufaftures , 
could  fupply  with  eafe  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  ftores.  The 
produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was 
given  in  exchange  for  thefe.  But  all  that  the 
colonies  received,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave, 
was  conveyed  in  Spanifh  bottoms.  No  veffel 
belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted 
to  carry  the  commodities  of  America  to 
Europe.  Even  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  one 
colony  with  another ,  was  either  abfolutely 
prohibited,  or  limited  by  many  jealous  reftric- 
tions.  All  that  America  yields  flows  into 
the  ports  of  Spain;  all  that  it  confumes  muft 
iflue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its 

s)  See  NOTE  XLVIU 

t)  B»  Ulloa  Retab.  des  Manuf.  p,  2oC. 
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colonies  without  exprefs  pertniffion,  no  veT- 
fel  of, any  foreign  nation  is  received  into  their 
harbours;  and  the  pains  of  death  ,  with  con- 
fifcation  of  moveables,  are  denounced  againft 
every  inhabitant  who  prefumes  to  trade  with 
them,  u)  Fhus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  frate 
of  perpetual  pupillage;  and  by  the introduftion 
of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  refinement 
in  policy  of  which  Spain  fet  the  firft  example 
to  the  European  nations,  the  fupremacy  of  the 
parent  Rate  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Slow  progrefs  of  population  from  Europe, 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the 

Spanifh  mon arch s  feem  to  have  atten d  ed  in  form¬ 
ing  their  new  fettlements  in  America.  But 
they  could  not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity 
that  they  had  deftroyed  ;  and,  from  many  con¬ 
curring  caufes ,  their  progrefs  was  extremely 
flow,  in  filling  up  the  immenfe  void  which 
their  devaRations  had  occafioned.  As  foon  as 
the  rage  for  difcov'ery  and  adventure  began  to 
abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to  dan¬ 
gers  and  diftrefles,  which  at  firfl  they  did  not 
perceive,  or  had  defpifed.  The  numerous 
hardfhips  with  which  the  members  of  infant 
colonies  have  to  ftruggle,  the  difeafe  s  of  im- 
wholefotno  climatos^  fats,!  to  the  conHitution 
of  Europeans;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  coi]n-» 

u)  Kecopil,  lib*  ix*  tit*  xxvii»  U  I.  4*  7, 
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try,  covered  with  forefts ,  into  culture;  the 
want  of  hands  neceffary  for  labour  in  fome  pro- 
vinces  ,  and  the  flow  reward  of  induftry  in  all, 
unlefs  where  the  accidental  difcove  ry  of  mines 
enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils 
imiverfally  felt  and  magnified.  Difcouraged  by 
the  view  of  thefe ,  the  fpirit  of  migration  was 
lb  much  damped ,  that  flxty  years  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  the  number  of 
Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  is  computed  not 
to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thoufand.  x) 

Difcouraged  by  the  ftate  of  property. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  diftribut- 
ed  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  ,  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  eflablifhed  with  refpeft  to  the  tranfmif- 
lion  of.  it  ,  whether  by  defcent  or  by  fale  , 
were  extremely  unfavourable  to  population.  In 
order  to  promote  a  rapid  increafe  of  people  in 
any  new  fettlenient,  property  in  land  ought  to 
be  divided  into  fmall  fhares ,  and  the  alienation 
of  it  fhould  be  rendered  extremely  eafy.  y) 
But  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  con¬ 
querors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this 
fundamental  maxim  of  policy;  and,  as  they 
poffeffed  power,  which  enabled  them  to  gratify 
the  iitmoft  extravagance  of  their  wifhes,  many 
feized  diftricls  and  provinces  of  vafl:  extent  ^ 

,x)  See  NOTE  XLVIIF* 

y)  Dr,  Smith’s  Inquiry,  ii,  166, 
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and  held  them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees 
they  obtained  the  privilege  of  converting  a  part 
of  thefe  into  Mayorafgos,  a  fpecies  of  fief', 
introduced  into  the  Spanifh  fyfiem  of  feudal 
jurilprudence,  z)  which  can  neither  be  divided 
nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  landed 
property,  under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is 
withheld  from  circulation,  and  defeends  from 
father  to  fon  unimproved,  and  of  little  value 
either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  communit^^ 
In  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  re— 
duftion  of.  Peru,  various  examples  occur  of 
enormous  trafts  of  country  occupied  by  fome 
of  the  conquerors,  a)  The  excelTes  in  other 
provinces  were  fimilar,  for  as  the  value  of  the 
lands  which  they  acquired,  was  originaily 
efiimated  according  to  the  number  of  Indians 
which  lived  upon  them,  America  was  in 
general  fo  thinly  peopled,  that  only  difirias 
of  great  extent  could  afford  fuch  a  number  of 
labourers  as  might  be  employed  in  the  mines 
with  any  profpeft  of  confiderable  gain.  The 
pernicious  effefts  of  thole  radical  errors  in  the 
diffribution  and  nature  of  property  in  the  Spa-- 
nifh  fettlements ,  are  ^  felt  through  every  de¬ 
partment  of  induftry,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
one  great  caufe  of  a  progrefs  of  population  fo 
much  llower  than  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  better  conffituted  colonies, 

2)  Recop.  lib.  iv.  tit.  iii,  K  34^ 

a)  Book,  vi, 

t))  See  NOTE  XLIX.  . 
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and  the  nature  of  their  ecdefiaftical  policy* 

To  this  we  may  add  j  that  the  fupport  of 
the  enormous  and  expenfive  fabrick  of  their  ed- 
clefiaflical  eftablifhtnent,  has  been  a  burden  on 
the  Spanifh  colonies  j  which  has  greatly  retard¬ 
ed  the  progre  fs  of  population  and  induftry. 
The  payment  of  tythes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  in- 
dultry;  and  if  the  exaftion  of  them  be  not  re¬ 
gulated  and  circumfcribed  by  the  wifdom  of 
the  civil  magiftrate ,  it  becomes  intolerable  and 
ruinous.  But ,  inllead  of  any  refrraint  on  the 
claims  of  ecclefiafticks ,  the  inconfiderate ^eal  of 
the  Spanifh  legiilators  admitted  them  into  Ame¬ 
rica  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once  impofed 
on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in 
no  flight  degree  oppreflive  to  fociety  ,  even  in 
its  moft  improved  Hate.  As  early  as  the 
year  1501,  the  payment  of  tythes  in  the  colo¬ 
nies  was  enjoined,  and  the  mode  of  it  regulat¬ 
ed  by  law.  Every  article  of  primary  l  ecefllty, 
towards  which  the  attention  of  new  fettlers 
muft  naturally  be  turned  ,  is  fubjected  to  that 
grievous  exaftion.  c)  Nor  were  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  confined  to  articles  of  Ample  cul¬ 
ture*  Its  more  artificial  and  operofe  produc¬ 
tions,  fuch  as  fugar ,  Uidigo,  and  cochineal, 
were  foon  declared  to  be  tythable ;  d)  and  thus 
the  induftry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every 

c)  Recop.  lib.  i,  tit.  xiv.  1.  2* 

d)  Kecop.  lib.  i.  tit*  xiv.  1.  3*  and  4. 
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Rate  of  its  progrefs  ,  from  its  rudeft  eflay  to  its 
higheft  improvement.  To  the  weight  of  this 
legal  impofition ,  the  bigotry  of  the  American 
Spaniards  has  made  many  voluntary  additions. 
From  their  fond  delight^ in  the  external  pomp 
and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  fuperftitious 
reverence  for  ecclefiafticks  of  everydenominadonj 
they  have  bellowed  profufe  donatives  on  churches 
and  monalleries ,  and  have  unprolitably  wafted 
a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth,  which  rtilght  have 
nourifhed  and  given  vigour  to  produftive  labour 
in  growing  colonies,  ) 

Various  orders  of  people  in  the  colonies. 

But  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  region^ 
of  America  which  the  Spaniards  have  occupied^ 
that,  notwithftanding  all  the  circumftances  il 
which  have  cheered  andretarded  population ,  it 
has  gradually  increafed,  and  filled  the  colonies 
of  Spain  which  citizens  of  various  orders. 

Chapetones  the  firfl. 

Among  thefe,  the  Spaniards,  who  arrive 
from  Europe,  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  ofCha^ 
petones,  are  the  ftrft  in  rank  and  power.  From 
the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanifh  court  to  fe- 
cure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  confequence  are  filled  by  perfons  fent 
from  Europe;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed  ,  each 
muft  bring  proof  of  a  clear  defeent  from  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  Old  Chriftians,  untainted  with  any 
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mixture  of  Jewlfh  or  Mahometan  blood,  and 
never  difgraced  by  any  cenfure  of  the  inquifi- 
tion,  e)  In  fuch  pure  hands,  power  is  deemed 
to  be  fafely  lodged,  and  almoft  every  publick 
funftion,  from  the  viceroyalty  downwards  ,  is 
committed  to  them  alone.  Every  perfon,  who 
by  his  birth  ,  or  refidence  in  America,  may  be 
fufpefted  of  any  attachment  or  intereft  adverfe 
to  the  mother-country,  is  the  objeft  of  diftruft 
to  fuch  a  degree ,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  ex-, 
clufion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  autho-, 
rity.  f)  By  this  confpicuous  predilefti  on  of 
the  court,  the  Chapetones  are  railed  to  fuch 
pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they  look  down 
with  difdain  on  every  other  order  of  men. 

I 

Creoles  the  fecond. 

The  charafter  and  Hate  of  the  Ceroles,  or 
defendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  America, 
the  fecond  clafs  of  fubjefts  in  the  Spanifh  colo¬ 
nies,  have  enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire 
other  advantages,  hardly  lefs  confiderable  than 
thofe  which  they  derive  from  the  partial  favour 
of  government.  Though  fome  of  the  Creolin 
race  are  defended  from  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World;  though  others  can  trace  up  their 
pedigree  to  the  nobleft  families  in  Spain;  though 
many  are  polieffed  of  ample  fortunes,  yet,  by 

the  enervating  influence  of  a  fultry  climate ,  by 

the 

t)  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxvi,  I.  lo 
f)  See  NOTE  L. 
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tlie  rigour  of  a  jealous  government,  and  by  their 
defpair  of  attaining  that  diftinftion  to  which 
mankind  naturally  afpire,  the  vigour  of  their 
minds  is  fo  entirely  broken ,  that  a  great  part 
of  them  wafte  life  in  luxurious  indulgencies , 
mingled  with  an  illiberal  fuperftition  ftill  more 
debafing.  Languid  and  uninterprifing,  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  an  aftive  extended  commerce  would 
be  to  them  fo  cumberfome  and  oppreffive,  that 
in  almoft  every  part  of  America  they  decline 
engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traffick  of  every  co¬ 
lony,  as  well  as  its  trade  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  provinces ,  and  with  Spain  itfeif ,  are  car¬ 
ried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chapetones;  g)  who,  as 
the  recompence  of  their  induftry,  amafs  im- 
menfe  wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  funk  ia 
lloth,  are  fatisfied  with  the  re  venues  of  their  pa¬ 
ternal  eflates. 

Rivalfhip  between  thefe. 

From  this  ftated  competition  for  power  and 
wealth  between  thofe  two  orders  of  citizens, 
and  the  various  paffions  excited  by  a  rival fhip 
fo  interefiing,  their  hatred  is  violent  and  im¬ 
placable.  On  every  occafion ,  fymptoms  of 
this  averiion break  out,  and  the  common  appel¬ 
lations  which  each  beftows  on  the  other,  are 
as  contemptuolis  as  thofe  which  flow  from  the 
moft  deep-rooted' national  antipathy,  h)  The 

g)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  SJ.  551.  Voy.  de  Frezier ,  a57. 

h)  Gage’s  Survey,  p.  9.  Frezier  ,  52O. 

Robertson  Vol.  III.  T 
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court  of  Spam  ,  from  a  refinement  of  diftrufrful 
policy,  cherifhes  thofe  feeds  of  difcord  y  and 
foments  this  mutual  jealoufy  which  not  only 
prevents  the  two  moft  powerful  clafies  of  its 
fubjefts  in  the  New  World  from  combining: 
againfi  the  parent  fiate  ,  but  prompts  each,  with 
the  moft  vigilant  zeal,  to  obferve  the  motionS' 
and  to  counteraft  the  fchemes  of  the  other. 

A  mixed  race  forms  the  third  order  of  citizens.  t 

The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  theSpanifh; 
colonies  is  a  mixed  race ,  the  offspring  either 
of  an  European  and  a  negro  ,  or  of  an  European 
and  Indian ,  the  former  called  Mulattoes  ,  thej 
latter  Meftizos.  As  the  court  of  Spain ,  foli-: 
citous ,  to  incorporate  its  new  vaffals  with  its 
ancient  fubjefts ,  early  encouraged  the  Spaniards 
fettled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that 
country  ,  feveral  alliances  of  this  kind  were 
formed  in  their  infant  colonies,  i)  But  it  has 
been  more  owing  to  licentious  indulgence ,  than 
to  compliance  with  this  injunftion  of  their  fovef- 
eigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has  multiplied  fo 
greatly,  as  to  conftitute  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  population  in  all  the  Spanifh  fettlements^ 
The  feveral  ftages  of  defcent  in  this  race,  and 
the  gradual  variations  of  fhade  until  the  African 
black  ,  or  the  copper  colour  of  Arrterica,  brighten 
into  an  European  complexion,  are  accurately 

n  Fecopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  i.  1.  2.  Herrera  ,  dec-  I-  lib-  v.  c, 

IQ.  dec,  3.  Hb.  vli-  c.  Q- 
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marked  by  the  Spaniards  ,  and  each  dlRwgaifhed 
by  a  peculiar  name.  Thofe  of  the  firii  and  fe- 
cond  generations  are  confidered ,  and  treated  as 
Indians  and  Negroes;  but  in  the  third  defcent. 
the  charafteriftick  hue  of  the  former  difappears; 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is 
fo  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
diftinguifhed  from  Europeans ,  and  become  en¬ 
titled  to  all  their  privileges,  k)  It  is  chiefly  by 
this  mixed  race ,  who-fe  frame  is  remarkably 
.  robuft  and  hardy,  that  the  mechanick  arts  are 
carried  on  ,  and  other  aftive  funftions  in  fociety 
are  difcharged  ,  which  the  two  higher  clalTes 
©f  citizens ,  from  pride ;  or  from  indolence^  difdain 
to  exercife.  1} 

Negroes  form  the  fouhh  order. 

The  pegroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  colonies.  The 
introduftion  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human 
fpecies  into  America,  together  with  their  fer- 
vices  and  fufferings  there,  fhall  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  onother  place;  here  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  chiefly ,  in  order  to  point  out  a  peculi¬ 
arity  in  their  fituation  under  the  Spaoifh  domi¬ 
nion.  In  feveral  of  their  fettlements  ,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  Spain  ,  negroes  are  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  domeftick  fervice.  They  form  a  prin- 

T  a  . 

1)  Voy.  de  Ulloa  ,  i.  p.  07. 

1)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  29.  Voy.  de  Bouguet,  p,  104^  Me* 

leudez,  Teforos  Verdaderos,  354f 
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cipal  part  in  the' train  of  luxury,  and  are  che- 
rifhed  and  careffed  by  their  fuperiors  ,  to  whole 
vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally  fubfervient. 
Their  drefs  and  appearance  are  hardly  lefs  fplen- 
did  than  that  of  their  mailers,  whole  manners 
they  imitate  ,  and  whofepaffions  they  imbibe,  m^ 
Elevated  by  this  dillinftion,  they  have  af- 
fumed  fuch  a  tone  of  fuperiority  over  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  treat  them  with  fuch  infolence 
and  fcorn,  that  antipathy  between  the  two  races 
has  become  implacable.  Even  in  Peru  where 
negroes  feem  to  be  more  numerous,  and  are 
employed  in  field-work  as  well  as  domellickfer- 
vice,  they  maintain  their  afcendant  over  the 
Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one  to  the 
other  fubfills  with  equal  violence.  The  laws 
have  induftriofJy  fomented  this  averfion ,  to  which 
accident  gave  rife,  and,  by  moil  rigorous  in- 
juiiftions ,  have  endeavoured  to'  prevent  every 
intercourfe  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful 
policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  flrength  from  that 
circumftance  in  population  which  is  the  weak- 
nefs  of  other  European  colonies ,  and  have  fecur- 
ed  as  affociates  and  defenders,  thofe  very  per- 
fons  who  elfe where  are  objefts  of  jealoufy  and 
terror,  n)' 

m)  Gage,  p.  56.  Voy*  de  Ulloa  ,  i,  451. 

n)  Recopij.  Ijli.  v.ji,  tif.  v»  U  7»  Heirera. ,  dec,  S,  libv  vit 
c.  13,  Frezier,  344, 
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The  Indians  form  the  laft  order  of  citixeiLS. 

The  Indians  form  the  laft,  and  the  rnoft 
depreffed  order  of  men  in  the  country,  which 
belonged  to  their  anceftors.  I  have  already  traced 
the  progrefs  of  the,  Spanifh  ideas  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  condition  and  treatmen  t  of  that  people, 
and  have  mentioned  the  moft  important  of  their 
more  early  regulations ,  concerning  a  matter  of 
fo  much  confequence  in  the  adminiftration  of 
their  new  dominions.  But  fince  the  period  to 
which  Ihave  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  America, 
the  information  and  experience  acquired  during 
two  centuries,  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain 
to  make  fuch  improvements  in  this  part  of  its 
American  fyftem,  that  a  fhort  view  of  the  pre- 
fent  condition  of  the  Indians  may  prove  both 
curious  and  interefting. 

Their  prefent  conditioM. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.in 
i54->  which  have  been  fo  often  mentioned > 
the  high  pretenfions  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  Worlds  who  confidered  its  inhabitants  as 
flaves ,  to  whofe  fervice  they  had  acquired  a 
full  right  of  property,  were  finally  abrogated. 
From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been  reput¬ 
ed  freemen ,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
fubjefhs.  When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it 
was  deemed  juft  ,  that  they  fbould  contribute 
towards  the  fupport  and  improvement  of  the 
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fociety  which  had  adopted  them  as  members. 
But  as  no  confiderable  benefitcould  be  expefled 
from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  unacquainted 
with  regular  induftry,  and  averfe  to  labour, 
the  court  of  Spain  found  it  neceffary  to  fix  and 
fecure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought 
reafonable  to  exaft  from  them. 


Tax  impofed  on  them. 

With  this  view  ,  an  annual  tax  was  Impof- 
cd  upon  every  male  ,  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  fifty;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  fervices  which  they 
might  be  required  to  perform,  were  afcertained 
with  precifion.  This  tribute  varies  in  different 
provinces;  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New 
Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is  nearly 
four  fhillingsa  head;  no  exorbitant  fum  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  ,  as  at  the  fource  of  wealth ,  the 
value  of  money  is  extremely  low.  o)  The  right 
of  levying  itlikewife  varies.  In  America  ,  every 
Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vaffal  of  the  crown, 
or  depends  upon  fome  fubjeftto  whom  the  dif- 
trift ,  in  which  he  refides*,  has  been  granted 
for  a  limited  time,  under  the  denomination  of 
an  encomienda. ,  In  the  former  cafe,  about  three 
fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treafu- 
ry  ;  in  the  latter,  the  fame  proportion  of  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  When  Spain 


o)  See  NOTE  LI.  Recopil.  lib.  vu  tit.  v.  1.  42.  Hackluyt, 
vol  •  iii.  p.  461* 
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£rfl:  took  poffeffion  of  America,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  parcelled  out  amoi)g  its  conquerors, 
or  thofe  who  firft  fettled  there,  and  butafmall 
portion  referved  for  the  crown.  As  thofe  grants 
which  were  made  for  two  lives  only,  p)  revert¬ 
ed  fucceffively  to  the  fovereign,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  either  to  dili’ufe  his  favours  by  grants  to 
new  proprietors,  orto  augmenthis  own  revenue 
by  valuable  annexations,  q)  Of  thefe,  the  latter 
has  been  frequently  chofen  ;  the  number  of  In¬ 
dians  novv  depending  immediately  on  the  crown, 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  firft  age  after  the 
conqueft,  and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revepue 
continues  to  extend. 

t  '  ■ 

The  fervices  demanded. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  the  fervices  of  the 
Indians  accrues  either  to  the  crown ,  or  to  the 
holder  of  the  encomienda,  according  to  the  fame 
rule  obferved  in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Thofe 
fervices  however,  which  can  now  be  legally 
pxafted ,  are  very  difierent  from  the  fervile 
talks  originally  impofed  upon  the  Indians.  The 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  muft  perform  is 
defined,  and  an  equitable  recompence  is  granted 
for  their  labour.  The  ftated  fervices  demanded 
of  the  Indians,  may  be  divided  into  two  bran- 

P”)  Recopil.  lib.  tit.  viii .  1.  48.  Solorz,  de  Ind.  jure  ,  lib, 
ii.  c.  16. 

q)  See-NOIE  LII. 
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ches.  They  are  either  employed  in  works  of 
primary  neceiTity,  without  which  fociety  can¬ 
not  fubfift  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  la^ 
hour  in  the  mines ,  from  which  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
lonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  importance. 
In  confequence  of  the  former,  they  are  obliged 
to  alTift  in  the  culture  of  maize,  and  other  grain 
of  neceffary  confumption;  in  tending  cattle; -in 
cfefting  edifices  of  publick  utility ;  in  building 
bridges;  and  in  forming  high  roads;  r)  but 
they  cannot  be  conftrained  to  labour  in  railing 
vines,  olives,  and  fugar-canes,  orany  fpecies 
of  cultivation ,  which  has  for  its  objeft  the  gra-' 
tification  of  luxury,  or  commercial  profit,  s) 
In  confequence  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are 
compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpleafant  tafk, 
of  extrafting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  of  refining  it  by  fuccefifive  proceffes ,  no  lefs 
Unwholefome  than  operofe.  t^ 

The  mode  of  exafting  thefe. 

The  mode  of  exafting  both  thefe  fervices 
is  the  fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed 
with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  opprefiive 
as  poffible  to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out 
alternately  in  divifions,  termed  Mitas,  and  no 
perfon  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn. 

r)  Kccopil.  Itb.  vu  tit.  xiii.  1.  19.  Sdlorz.  de  Ind.  Jure  ,  n. 
iib.  i.  c.  6  ,  7.  9* 

s)  Recopii.  lib.  vi.'  tit.  xiii,  1,  2*  Solorz.  lib,  i.  c.  7.  No.  41,  &c. 

t)  See  NOTE  Llll. 
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In  Peru,  the  number  called  out  muft  not  exceed 
the  feventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  ahy  diftrift.u) 
In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more 
numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in  the  hundred,  w) 
During  what  time  the  labour  of  thofe  Indians^ 
who  ate  employed  in  agriculture,  continues, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  leatn-.  x).But  in  Peru, 
each  JVIita,  or  divifion,  deftined  for  the  ttiines, 
remains  there  fix  months;  and  while  engaged 
in  this  fervice  ,  a  labourer  nevfer  receives  lefs 
than  twofhillings  a  day  ,  atld  often  earns  more 
than  double  that  fum^  y)  No  Indian,  refiding 
at  a  greater  didance  than  thirty  miles  from  a 
mine,  is  included  in  the  Mita,  or  divifion  em¬ 
ployed  in  working  it;  z)  nor  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  low  court  try  expofed  to  certain  defitUc- 
tion  ,  by  compelling  them  to  remove  from  that 
warm  climate  ,  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  wher^ 
minerals  abound,  a) 

f 

How  governed. 

The  Indians  who  live  ih  the  principal  towns, 
are  entirely  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifh  laws  and 
liiagifirates ;  but  in  their  Own  Villages,  they  ate 
governed  by  Gaziques,  fome  of  whom  are  the 
defcendants  of  their  alicieht  lords,  others  are 

■  ( 

u)  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  ],  21, 
w)  Recopil.  lib.  vi;  1.  2%. 

X)  See  NOTE  LIV.  - 
y)  Ulloa  Entreten.  265,  266. 

2)  Eecopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  1.  3. 

a)  Ibid.  1.  29.  and  tit.  i.  1.  13.  See  NOTE 
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named  by  the  Spanifh  viceroys.  Thefe  regulate 
the  petty  affairs  of  the  people  under  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  maxims  ofjuftice,  tranfmitted  to  them 
by  tradition  from  their  anceftors.  To  the  In¬ 
dians,  this  jurifdiftion,  lodged  in  fuch  friendly 
hands,  affords  fome  etiolation ;  and  fo  little 
formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  new  raafters, 
that  they  often  allow  it  to  defeend  by  heredi¬ 
tary  right,  b)  For  the  farther  relief  of  men  fo 
much  expbfed  to  oppreffion  ,  the'  Spanifh  court 
has  appointed  an  officer  in  every  diffrift ,  with 
the  title  pf  Proteftor  of  the  Indians.  It  is  his 
funftion,  as  the  name  implies,  to  affert  the 
rights  of  the  Indians;  to  appear  as  their  der 
fender  in  the  courts  of  juftice ;  and  ,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  his  authority,  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  and  exa<ffions  of  his  country¬ 
men.  c)  A  certain  portion  of  the  referved  fourth  of 
the  annual  tribute,  is  deftined  for  the  falary  of  ' 
the  caziques  and  protestors  ;  another  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed  in 
the  inftru^lion  of  the  Indians,  d)  Another  part 
feems  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  themfelves ,  and  is  applied  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famine  or  when 
a  particular  diffrift  is  affefted  by  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  calamity,  e)  Befides  this  ,  provifion  is 

b)  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Recopil,  lib.  vi.  dt.  vii. 

c)  Solorz.  lib.  i.  c.  27.  p.  20I.  Recop.  lib.  vi.  dt.  vi. 

d)  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  30,  dt.  xvi.  U  IS-IS* 

e)  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iv.  1.  I3.. 
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made  by  various  laws,  that  hofpitals  fhall  be 
founded  in  every  new  fettlement  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Indians,  f)  Such  hofpitals  have  accord¬ 
ingly  been  erefted,  both  for  the  indigent  and 
.  infirm  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco  and  in  Mexico,  where 
the  Indians  are  treated  with  tendernefs  and  hu- 
inanity,  g) 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in' the  ju- 
rifprudence  and  policy  by  which  the  Indians 
are  now  goyerned  in  the  provinces  belonging  to 
Spain.  In  thofe  regulations  of  the  Spanifh  mqn- 
archs,  we  difcover  no  traces  of  that  cruel  fyf- 
tern  of  extermination,  which  they  have  been 
charged  with  adopting;  and  if  we  admit,  that 
the  neceffity  of  fecuring  fubfiftence  for  their 
colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  work¬ 
ing  the  mines,  give  them  aright  to  avail  tliem- 
ielves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  muft 
allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they  re- 
gulate.  and  recompenfe  that  labour,  is  provident 
and  fagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater 
folicitude  difplayed ,  or  precautions  multiplied 
with  more  concern  for  the  prefervation,  the  fe- 
^urity,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  fubjeft,  than 
we  difcover  in  the  colleftion  of  the  Spanifh 
Jaws  for  the  Indies.  But  thofe  later  regula¬ 
tions,  like  the  more  early  edifts  w’hich  have 
been  already  mentioned,  have  to  often  proved 

f)  Fecopil.lib.i.  tit.  iv.  1. 

g)  Voy.  de  Ulioa,  i,  459.  509.  Churchil,  iv.  496. 
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inefTeftual  remedies  agalnft  the  evils  which  they 
Were  intended  to  prevent.  In  every  age,  if 
the  fame  caufes  continue  to  Operate,  the  fame 
eftefts  muft 'follow.  From  the  imrnenfe  diftahce 
hetwOen  the  power  Ohtrufted  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whofe  authority 
they  are  enafted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  molt 
abfolut'e  government  muft  relax,  and  the  dread 
of  a  fuperior,  too  remote  to  obferve  with  ac- 
fcuracy,  or  to  punifh  with  difpatch,  muft  infen- 
iibly  abate.  Notwithftanding  the  numerous  in- 
junftions  of  the  Spanifh  monarcbs,  the  Indians 
ftill  fiiffer,  on  many  occafton's ,  both  from  the 
avarice  of  individuals,  and  from  the  exactions’ 
of  the  magiftrates,  who  ought  to  have  protect¬ 
ed  them;  unreafonable  tafks  are  impofed;  the 
term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged,  and  they 
groan  under  all  the  infults  and  wrongs  which 
ate  the  lot  df  a  dependent  people,  h)  From 
fdme  information  on  Which  I  can  depend ,  fuch 
oppreffton  abounds  more  in  Peru,  than  in  iany 
'(Other  colony.  But  it  is  not  general.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accounts,  even  of  thofe  authors  who 
nte  moft  difpofed  to  exaggerate  the  fufferings  . 
of  the  Indians,  they,  in  feveral  provinces,  en¬ 
joy  not  only  eafej  but  affluence  ;  they  poffefs 
large  farms;  they  are  mafters  of  numerous  herds 
nnd  flocks;  and,  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
have  acquired  of  European  arts  and  induftry, 


* 


h)  See  NOTE  LVI,- 
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are  fupplied  not  only  with  the  neceffarles,  but 
with  many  luxuries  of  life,  i} 

Ecclefia/Ucal  Qonftitutioji  of  the  colonies. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Spanifh  colonies ,  and  the  ftate  of 
the  various  orders  of  perfons  fubjeft  to  it,  the 
peculiarities  in  their  ecclefiaftical  conftitution 
merit  confideration.  Notwithftanding  the  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards 
are  devoted  to  the  Holy  See,  the  vigilant  and 
jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him 
to  take  precautions  again  ft  the  introduftion  of 

the  papal  dominion  into  America. 

»  •  >  ' 

on  the  jurifdiaion. 

With  this  view,  he  folicited  Alexander VT*. 
for  a  grant  of  the  tythes  in  all  the  newly-dif- 
covered  co^untries ,  k)  which  he  obtained  on 
condition  of  his  making  provifion  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  inftru6l;ion  of  the  natives.  Soon  after,, 
Julius  II.  conferred  on  him  the  right  of'  patron¬ 
age ,  and  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  benefices  there,  i)  Both  thefe  pontiffs,  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  what  he  demand¬ 
ed,  bellowed  thofe  donations  with  an  incon- 
iiderate  liberality,  which  their  fucceffors  have 

i)  Gage’s  Survey,  p.  85*  90.  I04.  119,  &c. 

li)  Bulla  Alex.  VI .  A.  D,  150I,  ap.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  ii.  p,  49§f 

1)  Bu/!a  Julii  11^  1508?  apt  Solorzt  de  Jure  Ind,  ii.  509. 
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often  lamented,  and  wifhed  to  recal.  In  com- 
fequence  of  thofe  grants, _  the  Spanifh  monarchs 
have  become,  in  effeft,  the  heads  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  church.  In  theni  ^the  adminiftration  of 

its  revenues  is  invefted.  Their  nomination  of 

♦  / 

perfons  to  fupply  vacant  benefices  is  inftantly  cour 
firmed  by  the  pope.  Thus,  mail  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica,  authority  of  every  f}  ecies  centres  in  the 
crown.  There  no  collifion  is  known  between 
fpiritual  and  temporal  jurlfdiftion.  The  king 
is  the  only  luperior,  his  name  alone  is  heard, 
and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  has 
been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted  into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force 
there,  until  they  have  been  previoufly  examin¬ 
ed,  and  approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the 
Indies;  m)  and  if  any  bull  fhould  be  furrepti- 
tioufly  introduced,  and  circulated  in  America 
without  obtaining  that  approbation,  eccleliafticks 
are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
effeft,  but  to  feize  all  the  copies  of  it ,  and 
tranfmit  them  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  n) 
To  this  limitation  of  the  papal  jurifdiftion, 
equally  fingular  ,  whether  we  confider  the  age 
and  nation  in  which  it  was  devifed,  or  the  jea- 
lous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand,  and  his 

fucceffors  ,  have  fludied  to  maintain  it  in  full 

* 

rti)  Recopil.  lib^  i.  tit.  ix.  1.  and  Autas  del  Confejo  de  las 
Indias,  clxi. 

n)  lbid»  lib,  i.  tit.  vii.  U  55* 
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force,  o)  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a  great  tneafure, 
for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which  has  reigned 
in  her  American  dominions. 

Form  and  tndowments  of  the  church  in  the  Spahifh  colonies. 

The  hierarchy  is  eftablifhed  in  America  in 
the  fame  form  as  in  Spain  ,  with  its  full  train 
of  archbifhops ,  bifhops,  deans,  arid  other  di¬ 
gnitaries.  The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into 
three  dalles,  under  the  denomination  of  Cu¬ 
ras,  Doftrineros,  and  Miffioneros.  The  firlt 
are  parifh-prieffs  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  fettled.  Thefecond 
have  the  charge  of  fuch  diftritbs  as.  are  inha'i 
bited  by  Indians  fubjebted  to  the  Spanifh  go¬ 
vernment,  and  living  under  its  proteftion.  The 
third  are  employed  in  converting  and  inftrufting 
thofe  fiercer  tribes ,  which  difdain  fabmiffion 
to  the  Spanifh  yoke ,  and  live  in  remote  or  in- 
acceffible  regions,  to  which  the  Spanifh  arms 
have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the 
ecclefiafticks  of  all  thofe  various  orders,  and  fuch 
the  profufe  liberality  with  which  many  ofthetn 
are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church 
in  America  are  immenfe.  The  fuperftition  of 
Rome  appears  with  its  utmoft  pomp  in  the 
New  World.  Churches  and  convents  there 
are  magnificent,  and  richly  adorned;  and  on 
high  feftivals ,  the  difplay  of  gold  and  filver, 


o>  Recop»  lib,  j,  tit,  vii.  1,  5:5.  pafli’m. 
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and  precious  ftones ,  is  fuch  as  exceeds  tliecon-i 
eeption  of  an  European,  p)  An  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment  fo  fplendid  and  expenfive  ,  is  un^ 
favourable,  as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  to 
the  progrefs  of  rifing  colonies  ;  but  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are 
fo  delighted  with  parade,  that  religion  muft 
affume  it,  in  order  to  attraft  their  veneration, 
this  propenfity  to  oftentation  has  been  indulged, 
and  becomes  lefs  pernicious. 

Peraicious  effetts  of  monaftick  inftUutions. 

The  early  inflitution  of  monafteries  in  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  inconfiderate  zeal  in 
multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with  con- 
fequences  more  fatal.  In  every  new  fettlement, 
the  firft  objeft  is  to  encourage  population,  and 
to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute  towards 
augmenting  the  flrength  and  number  of  the 
community.  During  the  youth  and  vigour  of 
fociety,  while  there  is  room  to  fpread,  and 
fuftenance  is  procured  with  facility ,  mankind 
increafe  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  hardly  taken  poffeffion  of  America, 
when,  with  a  moft  prepofterous  policy,  they 
began  to  ereft  convents,  where  perfons  of  both 
fexes  were  fhut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the 

purpofe  of  nature,  and  to  counterafl  the-  firft 

of 

|p)  Voy*  UlloS;  i* 
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of  her  laws.  InHuenced  by  a  mifguided  piety, 
which  afcribes  tranfcendent  merit  to  a  ftate  of 
celibacy  o,  all.ced  by  ,b.  pcofpea  .r.l,:' 
liftlefs  eafe,  which,  in  fultry  climates,  is  deem¬ 
ed  fupreme  felicity,  numbers  crowd  into  thofe 
manfions  of  floth  and  fuperftition, ’and  are  loft 
to  fociety.  As  none  but  perfons  of  Spanifh 
extra  are  admitted  into  the  monafteries  of  the 
Ivew  M  odd,  the  evil  is  more  fenfibly  felt,  and 
every  monk  or  pun  may  be  confidered  as  an 
active  perfon  withdrawn  from  civil  life.  The 
impropriety  of  fuch  foundations  in  any  lltuation 

where  the  extent  of  territory  requires  additional 

hands  to  improve  it,  is  fo  obvious,  that  fome 
ca  hohck  ftates  have  exprefsly  prohibited  any 
perlbn  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the  mo- 
naftick  vows,  q)  Even  the  Spanifh  monarchs, 
occafions ,  feem  to  have  been  alarmed 
with  the  fpreading  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe  to  the 
increafe  and  profperity  of  their  colonies,  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  check  it.  r)  But 
e  Spaniards  in  America,  more  thoroughly  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  fuperftition  than  their 
countrymen  in  Europe,  and  direfted  by  eccle- 
la  ticks  more  bigoted  and  illiterate,  have  con¬ 
ceived  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  monaftick  fanc- 
tiry,  that  no  regulations  can  reftrain  their  zeal, 

I 

q)  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  ii.  124. 

0  H*,bera  dec.  v.  lib  ix.  c.  i,  Recep.  lib.  i.  tit.  ill. 

I.  3.  tit.  ,v.  1.  3.  Solorz.  lib.  iii,  c.  33. 

Kobertsom  Vol.  III.  u 
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and,  by  the  excefs  of  their  ill  judged  bounty^ 
religious  boufes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no 
lefs  amazing  than  pernicious  to  fociety.  s) 

/  I 

Charaaer  of  ecclefiafticks  in  Spanifh  America; 

In  viewing  the  Rate  of  colonies,  where 
not  only  the  number  but  influence  of  ecclehaf-^ 
ticks  is  fo  great,  the  charafter  of  this  powerful 
body  is  an  objeft  that  merits  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  fecular  clergy 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As^ 
perfons  aecuRomed ,  by  their  education,  to  the 
retirement  and  indolence  of  academick  life,  are 
more  incapable  of  aftive  enterprize,  and  lefs 
difpofed  to  ftrike  into  new  paths,  than  any  or¬ 
der  of  men,  the  ecclellaftical  adventurers  by 
whom  the  American  church  is  recruited  ,  are 
commonly  fuch  as ,  from  merit  or  rank  in  life, 
have  little  profpeft  of  fuecefs  in  their  own: 
country, 

of  the  feculars  ; 

Accordingly,  the  fecular  priefts  In  the 
New  World  are  ftill  lefs  diftinguifhed  than  their 
brethren  in  Spain,  for  literary  accotnplifhments 
of  any  fpecies;  and  though  ,  by  the  ample  pro- 
vifion  which  has  been  made  for  the  American 
church,  many  of  its  members  enjoy  the  eafe 
and  independence  which  are  favourable  to  the 


s)  See  NOTE  |LVir, 
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cnitivation  of  fcience,  the  body  of  fecular  cler¬ 
gy  has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
produced  one  author  whofe  works  convey  fuch  - 
ufeful  information,  or  pofiefs  fuch  a  degree  of 
merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  which  at- 
traft  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations. 

of  the  regulars. 

Butthe'jgreateftpartof  the  ecclefiafticks  in  the 
*  Spanifh  fettlements  are  regulars.  On  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  moriaflick  orders;  and,  with 
a  becoming  alacrity,  they  immediately  fent  forth 
miffionaries  to  labour  in  it.  The  firft  attempt 
to  inftruft  and  convert  the  Americans ,  was 
made  by  monks;  and,  as  fooii  as  the  conquefb 
of  any  province  was  completed,  and  its  ec- 
clefiaftical  eflablifhment  began  to  aflume  fome 
foim,  the  popes  permitted  the  miffionaries  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,  as  a  reward  for  their 
fervices,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  perform  all  fpiritual  funftions  ,  and 
to  receive  the  tythes,  and  other  emoluments  of 
the  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jarif- 
ciiftion  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe ,  or  being' 
lubjw6t  to  his  cenfures.  In  confequence  of  this, 
i  new  career  of  ufefulnefs,  as  well  as  nevv 
)bjeas  of  ambition,  prefented  themfelves. 
^Vhenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  frefli  fupply  of 
niilionaries,  men  of  the  moll  ardent  and  afpir- 

U  a 
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ing  minds ,  impatient  under  the  rellraint  of 
a  cloifter,  weary  of  its  inlipid  uniformity,  and 
fatigued  with  the  irkfome  repetition  of  its  fri¬ 
volous  funftions,  offer  their  fervice  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quell  of 
liberty  and  diftinftion.  Nor  do  they  purfue 
diftinftion  without  fuccefs.  The  higheft  ec- 
cleliallical  honours,  as  well  as  the  moll  lucra¬ 
tive  preferments  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often 
in  the  hands  of  regulars  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  monallick  orders  that  the  Americans  are- 
indebted- for  any  portion  of  fcience  which  is 
cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almolt  the 
only  Spanifh  ecclefiallicks,  from  whom  we  have 
received  any  accounts,  either  of  the  civil  or 
natural  hillory  of  the  various  provinces  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Some  of  them,  though  deeply  tinged 
with  the  indelible  fuperllition  of  their  profeffion, 
have  publifhed  books  which  give  a  favourable 
idea  of  their  abilities.  The  natural  and  moral 
hillory  of  the  New  World,  by  thejefuit  Acolla, 
contains  more  accurate  obfervations,  perhaps, 
and  more  found  fcience,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  defcription  of  remote  countries  publifh¬ 
ed  in  the  fixteenth  century.  - 

Diffolute  manners  of  fome  of  them, 

I 

But  the  famedifgull  with  monallick  life,  to 
which  America  is  indebted  for  fome  inftruftors 
of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of 
a  very  different  charafter.  The  giddy,  the 
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pro(li[]^ate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom  the  poverty 
and  rigid  difcipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable, 
confider  a  miffion  to  America  as  a  releafe  from 
mortidcation  and  bondage.  There  they  foon  ob¬ 
tain  fome  parochial  charge,  and  far  removed, 
by  their  fituation  ,  from  the  infpeftion  of  their 
monaftick  fuperiors,  and  exempt,  by  their  cha- 
rafter,  from  the  jurifdiSion  of  their  diocefan,  u) 
they  mre  hardly  fubjeft  to  any  controul. 
According  to  the  teftimony  of  the  moft  zealous 
catholicks  ,  many  of  the  regular  clergy  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  are  not  only  deftitute  of  the 
virtues  becoming  their  profeffion  ,  but  regard- 
lefs  of  that  external  decorum  and  refpeft  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  preferve  a  femblance 
of  Worth  ,  where  the  reality  is  wanting. 
Secure  of  impunity,  fome  regulars,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty  ,  eng:^ge  openly 
in  commerce;  and  are  fo  rapacioufiy  eager  in 
amaffing  wealth ,  that  they  become  the  mofi: 
grievous  oppreffors  of  the  Indians,  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  have  protefted.  Others,  with  no 
lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow  of  chaftity, 
indulge  with  little  difguife  in  the  moll  diffolute 
licentioufnefs  x). 

Various  fchemes  have  been  propofed  for  re- 
dreffing  enormities  fo  manifeft  and  offenflve. 
Several  perfons,  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than 

u)  Avendano  Thef.  Indie,  ii,  553, 

X)  See  NOTE  LYiil, 
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difcernment,  have  contended,  that  the  regulars, 
in  conformity  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  ought 
to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  cloif- 
ters,  and  fhould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  functions  of  the  fecular  clergy. 
Some  publick-fpirited  magiftrates  ,  from  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  being  neceffary  to  deprive  the  regu¬ 
lars  of  a  privilege  ,  beflowed  at  firft  with  good 
intention ,  but  of  which  time  and  experience 
had  difcovered  the  pernicious  ellefts  ,  openly 
countenanced  the  fecular  clergy  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  allert  their  own  rights.  The  prince 
D’Efquilache  ,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  Philip.  111. 
(i6r8-)  took  tneafures  fo  decifive  and  effectual 
for  circumfcribing  the  regulars  within  theirpro- 
per  fphere,  as  ffruck  them  with  general  con¬ 
it  ernation.  y)  They  had  recourfe  to  their  ufpal 
arts.  They  alarmed  the  fuperffitious ,  by  re- 
prefenting  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  in¬ 
novations  fatal  to  religion,  They  employed  all 
the  refinements  of  intrigue,  in  order  to  gain 
perfoiis  in  power;  and  feconded  by  the  power¬ 
ful  influence  of  the  Jefuits,  who  claimed  and 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the 
Mendicant  orders  in  America,  they  made  a  deep 
impreffion  on  a  bigoted  prince ,  andaweaicmi- 
niftry.  The  ancient  pradice  was  tolerated. 
The  abufes  which  it  occafioned  continued  to  iii- 

t 

creafe,  and  the  corruption  of  monks,  exempt 
y)  See  NOTE  LIX. 
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from  the  reftraints  of  dlfcipline ,  and  the  infpec- 
tion  of  any  fuperior,  became  a  difgrace  to  re¬ 
ligion.  At  lall,  as  the  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
Tiiards  for  the  monaltick  orders  began  to  abate, 
and  the  power  of  the  Jefuits  was  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply  the 
only  elTeftual  remedy  by  iiruing  an  edict  , 
(June  23.  1757.)  prohibiting  Regulars  of  every 
denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of  any  parifh 
with'  the  cure  of  fouls;  and  declaring,  that  on 
the  demife  of  theprefent  incumbents,  none  but 
fecular  priells  ,  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiaion  of  their 
diocefans ,  fhall  be  prefented  to  vacant .  benefi¬ 
ces.  z)  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution  with  fleadinefs  in  any  degree  proportional 
to  the  wifdom  with  which  it  is  framed  ,  a  very 
Gonfiderable  reformation  may  take  place  in  the 
ecciefiaftical  Rate  of  Spanifh  America,  and  the 
fecular  clergy  may  gradually  become  a  refpeft- 
able  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many 
ecclefiafticks ,  even  at  prefent,  feems  to  be  de¬ 
cent  and  exemplary,  otherwife  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe  that  they  would  be  held  in  fuch  high 
eRimation,  andpoffefs  fuch  a  wonderful  afcend- 
ant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  through¬ 
out  ail  the  Spanifh  fettlements. 

Small  progrefs  in  converting  the  Indians  to  Chriflianity. 

But  whatever  merit  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaR 
ticks  in  America  may  poRefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their 

z)  Real  Cedula  MS,  penes  me. 
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endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
true  religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  im¬ 
perfect  than  might  have  been  expefted,  either 
from  the  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion 
which  they  had  acquired  over  that  people-  Far 
this,  various  reafons  maybe  affigned*  Thefirft 
iniffionaries  ,  in  their  ardour  to  makeprofelytes,, 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  thechriftian 
church,  without  previous  inftruftion  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  ,  and  even  before  they  them- 
felves  had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
language,  as  to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  natives  , 
mylleries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty.  Reft- 
ing  upon  a  fubtle  diftinCtion  in  fcholaftick  theo¬ 
logy,  between  that  degree  of  aftent  which  is 
founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  con- 
viftion  of  duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded 
when  both  thefe  are  imperfeft,  they  adopted 
this  ftrange  practice,  no  lefs  inconfiftent  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  religion  which  addreffes  itfelf  ta 
the  underftanding  of  men,  than  repugnant  to 
the  dictates  of  reafon.*  As  foon  as  any  body 
of  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
chiefs  ,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere 
ignorance,  expreffed  the  flighteft  delire  of  em¬ 
bracing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they 
were  inftantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of 
converfion  continued,  aftngle  clergyman  baptiz¬ 
ed  in  one  day  above  five  thoufand  Mexicans, 
and  did  not  defift  until  he  was  exhaufted  by 
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fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hand,  a) 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  ,  after  the 
reduftion  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  facrament 
of  baptifm  was  adminiftered  to  more  than  four  mil¬ 
lions.  b)  Piofelytes  adopted  with  fuch  inconli- 
derate  hafte  ,  and  who  were  neither  inftrufted 
in  the  nat.ure  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  fup- 
pofed  they  had  given  affent,  nor  taught  the  ab- 
furdity  ot  thofe  which  they  were  required  to 
relinquifh,  retained  their  veneration  for  their 
ancient  fuperftitions  in  full  force,  or  mingled 
an  attachment  to  its  doftrines  and  rites  with 
that  Render  knowledge  of  Chriftianity  which 
they  acquired.  Thefe  fentiments  the  new  con¬ 
verts  tranfmitted  to  their  pofterity,  into  whofe 
minds  they  have  funk  fo  deep,  that  the  Spanifh 
eccleliafticks,  with  all  their  induftry,  have  not 
been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  religious  in- 
ftitutionsof  their  anceftors  are  ftill  remembered, 
and  held  in  honour  by  the  Indians,  both  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  whenever  they  think 
themfelves  out  of  reach  of  infpeftion  by  the 

Spaniards,  they  affemble  and  celebrate  their ido- 
latrous  rites,  c) 

But  this  is  notthe  moil  unfurmountable  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity  among  the 
Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  un- 

ll  D  MS.  Torquem.  Mond.  Ind.  lib.  xvi.  c>  6. 

b)  P.  Tornbio,  MS.  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  8* 

0  ^'oy  de  Ulloa,  i.  341.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.23.  lib.  xvi, 
Gfige  j  171. 
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deraandings  are  fo  limited,  their  obfervations 
and  redeftions  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mere 
objefts  of  fenfe,  that  they  feern  hardly  to  have 
the  capacity  of  forminj^  abllraft  ideas,  and  pof- 
fefs  not  language  to  exprefs  them.  To  fuch 
men  ,  the  fublime  and  fpiritual  doctrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  muh  be  incomprehcnlible.  Ihe  nu¬ 
merous  and  fplendid  ceremonies  of  the  popifli 
worfhip  catch  the  eye,  pleafe and intereil  them; 
but  when  their  inllrudtors  attempt  to  explain, 
the  articles  of  faith,  with  which  thofe  external 
obfervances  are  conriedled;  though  the  Indians 
may  liften  with  patience,  they  fo  little  con¬ 
ceive  the  meaning  of  wuat  they  hear,  that 
their  acquiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name  oi 
belief.  Their  indifference  is  Itill  greater  than 
their  incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  prefent 
moment,  and  ingroffed  by  the  objeds  before 
them,  the  Indians  feldom  relied  upon  what  is 
paff ,  or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come, 
that  neither  the  promife^ ,  nor  threats  of  reli¬ 
gion  ,  make  much  imprefffon  upon  them ;  and 
while  their  forefight  rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the 
next  day,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  infpire 
them  with  folicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  world.  Aftonif:  ed  equally  at  their  f!oW- 
nefs  of  comprehenfion  ,  and  at  their  infenfibili- 
ty ,  fome  of  the  early  miffionaries  pronounced 
them  a  race  of  men  fo  brutifh  ,  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  iinderftanding  the  firft  principles  of re- 
lidon  A  council  held  at  Lima  decreed,  that, 
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on  account  of  this  incapacity  ,  they  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  facrainent  of  the  Eucha- 
rift,  d)  And  though  Paul  III.  by  his  famous 
bull,  illued  in  the  year  I537>  declared  thpm 
to  be  rational  creatures,  entitled  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  Chriftians ;  e)  yet,  after  the  lapfe 
of  two  centuries,  during  which  they  have  been 
members  of  the  church,  fo  imperfeft  are  their, 
attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  pol— 
fefs  fuch  a  portion  of  fpiritual  difeernment, 
as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to 
the  holy  communion,  f)  From  this  idea  of  their 
incapacity  and  imperfeft  knowledge  of  religion, 
when  the  zeal  of  Philip  11.  eftablifhed  the  in- 
quifition  in.  America  in  the  year  1570,  the  In¬ 
dians  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdiftion  of 
that  fevere  tribunal,  g)  and  Hill  continue  un¬ 
der  the  infpeftion  of  their  diocefans.  Even 
after  the  moil  perfeft  inftruftion,  their  faith  is 
held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious,  and  though  feme 
of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned  languages, 
and  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
academick  education  with  applaufe,  theirfrailty 
is  flill  fo  much  fufpefted,  that  no  Indian  is 
either  ordained  a  prieli,  or  received  iqto  any 
religious  order,  hj 


d)  Torqnem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  2o. 

c)  Tor  iuetn.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25*  Garcia  oricin. 

0  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  343. 

g)  RetopiU  lib,  vi.  tit.  i.  I.  35, 

h)  Torquem^  lib.  xvij  c.  I3,  See  NOTE  LX. 
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Produftions  of  the  Spanifh  colonies. 

From  this  brief  furvey,  fome  idea  may  bfc 
formed  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  co¬ 
lonies.  The  various  produftions  with  which  . 
they  fupply  and  enrich  the  mother-country, 
and  the  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  If  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New 
World  had’’  been  of  fuch  moderate  extent,  as 
bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  parent  ftate,  the 
progrefs  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  fame  benefit  as  that  of  other 
nations.  But  when,  in  lefs  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ,  her  inconfiderate  rapacity  had  feized  on 
countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability 
to  fill  fuch  vaft  regions  with  a  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  fufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
was  fo  obvious ,  as  to  give  a  wrong  direction 
to  all  the  efforts  of  the  coloniffs.  ,They  did 
not  form  compaft  fettlements  ,  where  Induftry  , 
circumfcribed  within  proper  limits  ,  both  in  its 
views  and  operations,  is  condufted  with  that 
fober  perfevering  fpirit,  which  gradually  con¬ 
verts  whatever  is  in  its  poffeffion  to  a  proper 
life,  and  derives  thence  the  greateft  advantage. 
Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced  by 
the  boundlefs  profpeft  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  poffeffions  in  America  into  govern¬ 
ments  of  vaft  extent.  As  their  number  was 
too  fmall  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the 
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immenfe  provinces,  which  they  occupied  ra¬ 
ther  than  peopled,  they  bent  their  attention 
to  a  few  objects,  that  allured  them  with  hopes 
of  fudden  and  exorbitant  gain  ,  and  turned  away 
with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  Induf- 
try,  which  lead  more  llowly,  but  with  gre  iter 
certainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe  of  natio¬ 
nal  ftrength. 

From  their  mines. 

Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may 
be  acquired,  that  of  fearching  for  the  precious 
metals  is  one  of  the  mod:  inviting  to  men, 
who  are  either  unaccuftomed  to  the  regular 
afliduity  with  which  the  culture  of  the  earth 
and  the  operations  of  commerce  mull  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  or  fo  enterprifing  and  rapacious  as 
not  to  be  fatisfled  with  the  gradual  returns 
profit  which  they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  foori 
as  the  feveral  countries  in  America  were  fub- 
jecled  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  ,  this  was  ai- 
mollthe  only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  which 
occurred  to  the  adventurers ,  by  whom  they 
were  conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  did  not  allure  them  to  fettle,  by 
the  profpeft  to  their  affording  gold  and  filver^ 
were  totally  neglefted.  Thofe  in  which  they 
met  with  a  difappointment  of  the  fanguine  ex.- 
peftations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned. 
Even  the  value  of  the  idands,  the  firft  fruits 
of  their  difeoveries,  and  the  firff  objed-  of 
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their  attention ,  funk  fo  much  in  their  eftimation  ^ 
when  the  mines  which  had  been  opened 
in  them  were  exhaufted,  that  they  were  deferU 
ed  by  many  of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be 
occupied  by  more  induftrious  poiTefiors.  All 
crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru  ,  where  the  vaft 
quantities  of  gold  and  filver  found  among  the 
natives,  who  fearched  for  them  with  little  in- 
duftry  and  lefs  fkill,  promifed  an  unexhaufted 
llore  ,  as  the  recompence  of  more  intelligent 
and  perfevering  efforts. 

Difcovery  of  thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacotecas. 

During  feveral  years  j  the  ardour  of  their 
refearches  was  kept  up  by  hope  ,  rather  than 
fuccefs.  At  length,  the  rich  filver  mines  of 
Potofi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  difcovered 
in  the  year  i545j  Indian,  as  he  was 

clambering  up  the  mountain  ^  in  purfuit,  of 
a  Llama  which  had  llrayed  from  his  flock.^ 
Soon  after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas  ^  in  New 
Spain,  little  inferior  to  the  other  in  value, 
were  opened.  From  that  time,  fucceffive  dif- 
coveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies ,  and 
filver  mines  are  now  fo  numerous  ,  that  the 
working  of  them,  and  of  fome  few  mines  of 
gold  in  the'  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  has  become  the  ca¬ 
pital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards ,  and  is  reduc- 


:)  Fernandez,  p»  i*  lib,  xi»  c,  II» 
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ed  into  a  fyflem  no  lefs  complicated  than 
interefting.  To  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  ores,  the  mode  of  extrafting  them  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ,  and  to  explain  the 
feveral  proceffes  by  which  the  metals  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  either  by  the  attion  of  fire,  or  the 
attraftive  powers  of  mercury  ,  is  the  province 
of  the  natural  philofopher  or  chymift ,  rather 
than  of  the  hillorian. 

Riches  which  they  yields 

The  exuberant  profufion  with  which  the 
mountains  of  the  New  World  poured  forth 
their  treafures  ,  aftonilhed  mankind,  accuftom- 
ed  hitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  fupply  of 
the  precious  metals ,  from  the  more  fcanty  fio- 
res  contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemi- 
fphere.  According  to  principles  of  computation^ 
which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  that  has  been  regu-- 
larly  entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal 
in  value  to  four  millions  fterling  annually,  rec¬ 
koning  from  the  year  1492,  in  which  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  difcovered,  to  the  prefent  time.  This 
ih  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  amoums 
to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-'two  millions, 
Immenfe  as  this  fum  is,  the  Spanifh  writers 
contend ,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added 
o  It,  in  confidei ation  of  the  treafure  which 
has  been  extraflied  from  the  mines,  without 
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paying  duty  to  the  king.  By  this  account^ 
Spain  has  drawn  from  the  New  World  a  fupply 
of  wealth,  amounting  at  leaft  to  two  thoufand 
millions  of  pounds  fterling.  k) 

Spirit  to  which  this  gives  rife. 

The  mines,  which  hav,e yielded  this  amaz¬ 
ing  quantity  of  treafure,  are  not  worked  at 
the  expence  of  the  crown ,  or  of  the  publick. 
In  order  to  encourage  private  adventurers,  the. 
perfon  who  difcovers  a  new  vein  ,  is  entitled 
to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim 
before  the  governor  of  the  province,  a  certain 
extent  of  land  is  meafured  off,  and  a  certain 
number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a  limited 
time ,  and  of  his  paying  the  cuftomary  duty  to 
the  king,  for  what  it  fhall  produce.  Invited 
by  the  facility  with  which  fuch  grants  are 
obtained,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ftriking 
examples  of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  adventure; 
not  only  the  fanguine  and  the  bold  ,  but  the^ 
timid  and  diffident  enter  upon  it  with  aftonifh- 
ing  ardour.  With  vaft  objefts  always  in  view, 
fed  continually  with  hope,  and  expeding  every 
moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  fecret 
ftores,  and  give  them  up  to  their  wifhes,  -they 
deem  every  other  occupation  infipid  and  unin- 

tereffing.  The  charms  of  this  purfuit  ,  like 

tke 

0 

1^)  Uztariz  Theor.  y  Praft.  de  Commercia ,  c.  3»  Herrera, 
dei.  8*  lib*  xi.  c.  I5»  See  NOT£  LXI. 
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ihe  rage  for  deep  play  ,  are  fo  bewitching , 
and  take  fuch  full  poileffion  of  the  mind,  as 
evfen  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper. 
Under  its  influerice,  the  cautious  become  en- 
terprizing,  and  the  covetous  profufe.  Power¬ 
ful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known 
in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  fearchers.  Tbefe 
are  commonly  perfons  of  defperate  fortunes  , 
who,  availing  themfelves  of  fome  fkill  in  mi¬ 
neralogy  ,  accompanied  with  the  inhnuating 
manner,  and  confident  pretenhons  peculiar  to 
proje^ors,  jiddiefs  the  wealthy  and  the  credu¬ 
lous.  By  plaulible  defcriptions  of  rich  veins 
hitherto  unexplored;  by  producing  when  requi- 
lite ,  fpecimens  of  promiling  ore;  by  affirming, 
with  an  impofing  affurance,  that  fuccefs  is  cer¬ 
tain,  and  that  the  expence  mull  be  trifling  , 
they  feldom  fail  to  perfuade.  An  affociation  is 
formed ;  a  fmall  fum  is  advanced  by  each  co¬ 
partner;  the  mine  is  opened ;  the  fearcher  is 
entrulled  with  the  foie  dire6lion  of  every  ope¬ 
ration;  unforefeen  difficulties  occur;  new  de¬ 
mands  of  money  are  made;  but,  amidli  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  difappointments  and  delays,  hope  is 
never  extinguifhed ,  and  the  ardour  of  expefta- 
tion  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obferved ,  that  if 
any  perfon  once  enter  this  feducing  path  ,  it  is 
almofl  impoffible  to  return;  his  ideas  alter, 
he  feems  to  be  poliefTed  with  another  fpirit, 
vifions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  be- 
Robertson  Vol.  HI.'  X 
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fore  his  eyes ,  and  he  thinks ,  and  fpeaks,  and 
dreams  of  nothing  elfe.  1) 

Fatal  effefts  of 

Such  is  "the  fpirit  that  muft  be  formed, 
wherever  the  aftive  exertions  of  any  fociety 
are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold 
and  filver.  No  fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fuch 
improvement  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  as 
render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  fyftem 
of  adminiftration  in  the  Spanifh  colonies  had 
been  founded  upon'  principles  of  found  policy ; 
the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the  legiflature 
would  have  been  exerted  with  as  much  ardour, 
in  reftraining  its  fubjefts  from  fuch  pernicious 
induftry  ,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring 
them  towards^it.  ..Projefts  of  mining  “(fays  a 
good  judge  of  the  political  conduft  of  nations) 
„  inftead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
„  them ,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of 
„  flocks,  commonly  abforb  both  capital  and 
„  profit.  They  are  the  projefts,  therefore,  to 
„  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver, 
,,  who  defired  to  increafe  the  capital  of  his 
nation,  would  leaf!  chufe  to  give  any  ex- 
,,  traordinary  encouragement,  or  to  turn  to- 
wards  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that  capital 
,,  than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord* 
,,  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  abfurd  confidence 
which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  for- 

Ulloa  Entreten.  p, 
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„  tune,  that  wherever  there  is  the  lead  pro- 
„  bability  of  fuccefs,  too  great  a  fhare  of  it 
,,  is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord,  “m) 
But  in  the  Spanilh  colonies,  government  is 
ftudious  to  cherifh  a  fpirit  which  it  fhould  have 
laboured  to  deprefs,  and,  by  the  fanaion 

of  its  approbation,  augments  that  inconfiderate 

credulity,  which  has  turned  the  aftive  in- 
duftry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fuch  an  impro¬ 
per  channel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the 
llender  progrefs  which  Spanifh  America  has 
made  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  either 
in  ufeful  manufaftures,  or  in  thofe  lucrative 
branches  of  cultivation,  which  furnifh  the 
colonies  ^  of  other  nations  with  their  ftaple 
commodities.  Jn  comparifon  with  the  precious 
metals  ,  every  bounty  of  nature  is  fo  much 
defpifed,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of  their 
value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  language 
m  America ,  and  the  Spaniards  fettled  there 
denominate  a  country,  rich,  not  from  the  ferti- 
ity  of  Its  foil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops, 
or  the  exuberance  of  its  paftures,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains 

diLh?f  1  ?  abandon  the 

dilightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  re- 

ort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions 

vhere  they  have  built  fome  of  the  larged  towns 

,h.y  poflif,  i„ 

he  aftivity  and  enterprife  of  the  Spaniards  ori 

«')  Or,  Smith’s  Inquiry,  &<!.  jj. 
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giiially  took  this  direftion ,  it  is  now  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  al¬ 
though,  from  various  caufes,  the  gain  of 
working  mines  is  much  decreafed  ;  the  fafcina- 
tion  continues  ,  and  almoft  every  perfon  ,  who 
takes  any  active  part  in  the  commerce  of  new 
Spain  or  Peru,  is  ftill engaged  in  fome  adven¬ 
ture  of  this  kind,  n) 

Other  commodities  ,of  the  Spawifh  colonies, 

$ 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  objeft  of 
the  Spaniards,  'and  the  precious  metals  which 
thefe  yield,  form  the  principal  article  in  their 
'commerce  with  America;  the  fertile  countries 
which  they  pofTefs  there,  abound  with  other 
commodities  of  fuch  value  or  fcarcity ,  as  to 

attraft  a  conflderable  degree  of  attention.  Co¬ 
chineal  is  a  produftion  almoft  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  fuch  demand  in  commerce,  that  the 
fale  is  always  certain,  and  it  yields  fuch  profit, 
as  amply  rewards  the  labour  and  care  employ¬ 
ed  in  rearing  the  curious  infefts  of  which  this 
valuable  drug  is  compofed,  and  preparing 
Jfor  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  Jefuits  Bark 
the  mofi  falutary  fimple,  perhaps,  and  of  mol 
reftorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  in  com- 
paffion  for  human  infirmity,  has  made  knowi 
unto  man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  i 
affords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  Th< 
indigo  of  Guatimala  is  fuperior  in  q^uaxity  t* 

n)  See  KOTE  LXII. 
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that  of  any  province  in  America,  and  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  confiderable  extent.  Cacao,  though 
not  peculiar  to  the  Spanifh  colonies ,  attains 
to  its  higheft  ftate  of  perfeftion  there,  and 
from  the  great  confuroption  of  chocolate  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a  valuable 
commodity.  The  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  rnore 
exquifite  flavour  than  any  brought  from  the 
New  \yorld;  the  fugar  raifed  in  that  ifland,  in 
Hifpaniola  ,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with 
drugs  of  various  kinds ,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  natural  productions  of  America,  which  enrich 
the  Spanifh  commerce.  To  thefe  mull  be 
added,  an  article  of  no  inconfiderable  account, 
the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which ,  as  w'eU 
as  for  many  of  thofe  which  I  have  enumerated, 
the  Spaniards  are  more  indebted,  to  the  won¬ 
derful  fertility  of  the  country  than  to  their 
own  forefight  and  induftry.  The  domeftick  ani¬ 
mals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle, 
have  .  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a 
rapidity  which  almoft  exceeds  belief.  A  few 
years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there,  the 
herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous,  that 
their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thoufands.  o) 
Lefs  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe,  they  were  fuffered  to  run 
wild,  and  fpreading  over  a  country  of  bound- 
lefs  extent;  under  a  mild  climate,  and  covered 
with  ricn  palbure,  their  number  became  im- 

o)  Oviedo  ap.  Kaitiuf.  iii.  loi  ,  B.  Hackluyt,  iii,  460.511. 
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menfe.  They  range  over  the  vaft  plains  whicli 
extend  from  Buenos  -  Ayres  ,  towards  the  An¬ 
des  ,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand ;  and 
the  unlucky  traveller  who  once  falls  in  am6*ng 
them,  niay  proceed  feveral  days  before  he  can 
difentangle  himfelf  from  among  the  crowd  that 
covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  feems  to  have 
lio  end.  They  are  hardly  lefs  numerous  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  other  provinces  : 
thefe  ate  killed  merely  for  the  fake  of  their 
hides ;  and  the  flaughter  at  certain  feafons  is 
fo  great,  that  the  ftench  of  the  carcafes  ,  which 
are  left  in  the  held,  would  infe 6b  the  air,  if 
large  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vaft  flocks  of 
gallinazos,  or  American  vultures,  the  moft 
voracious  of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not 
inftantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  thofe 
hides  exported  in  every  fleet  to  Europe  is  pro¬ 
digious,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce,  p) 
Almoft  all  thefe  may  be  confidered  as 
ftaple  commodities  peculiar  to  America  ,  and 
different,  if  we  except  that  laft  mentioned, 

from  the  produ6bions  of  the  mother-country. 

\ 

Advantages  which  Spain  derives  from  her  colonies* 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe 
various  articles  from  her  colonies,  iirft  became 
aftive  and  conliderable ,  her  interior  induftry  and 

Aeoffa,  lib.  Hi.  c.  33.  Ovallo  Hi/V,  of  Chili.  Church.  CoU 
left.  iii.  47.  feq.  Ibid.  v.  p,  6SO.  692.  Lettre*  Edif# 
2SS'  feuilM,  i.  349* 
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mannfaftures  were  In  a  Rate  fo  profperous ,  that 
Vith  the  produft  of  thefe  fhe  was  able  both  to 
purchafe  the  commodities  of  the  New  World, 
and  to  anfwerits  growing  demands.  Under  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  and  Charles  V* 
Spain  was  one  of  the  moll  indullrious  countries 
in  Europe.  Her  manufaftures  in  wool,  and 
flax,  and  filk,^  were  fo  extenlive ,  as  not  on\y 
to  furnifh  what  was  fufficient  for  her  own  con- 
fumption,  but  to  afford  afurplus  for  exportation. 
When  a  market  for  them  ,  formerly  unknown  , 
and  to  which  fhe  alone  had  accefs,  opened  in 
America,  fhe  had  recourfe  to  her  dorneffick  ftore, 
and  found  there  an  abundant  fupply.  q)  This 
new  employment  mufl:  naturally  have  added 
vivacity  to  the  fpirit  of  induftry.  Nourifhed 
and  invigorated  by  it,  the  manufadtures  , 
the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain  might 
have  gone  on  increafing  in  the  fame  propor¬ 


tion  with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor 
was  the  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  marine  at  this  pe» 
riod  lefs  flourifhing  than  that  of  its  manufac¬ 
tures.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ,  Spain  is  faid  to  have  poffeffed  above  a 
thoufand  merchant  fhips ,  r)  a  number  probably 
far  fuperiorto  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  By 
the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domellick  induftry 
give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progrefs^ 


q)  See  NOTE  LXHI. 
f)  Cattiporatnes ,  ii.  140* 
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the  augmentation  of  both  muft  have  been  rapid 
and  extenfivc',  and  Spain  might  have  receive^ 
the  fame  acceflion  of  opulence  and  vigour  from 
her  acquifitionfe  in  the  New  World,  that  other 
powers  have, derived  from  their  colonies  thpr^. 

Why  fhe  does  not  now  derive  the  fame. 

But  various  caufes  prevented  this.  The 
fame  thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
Wealth,  which  flows  in  gradually,  and  with 
moderate  increafe,  feeds  and  nourifhes  that  ac¬ 
tivity  which  is  friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls 
it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well-condufted  exer¬ 
tions  ;  but  when  opulence  pours  in  fuddenly  , 
and  with  too  full  a  ft  re  am ,  it  overturns  all  fo- 
ber  plans  of  induftry  and  brings  along  with  it  a 
tafte  for  what  is  wild  and  extravagant,  and  dar¬ 
ing  in  bulinefs  or  in  a6tion.  Such  was  the 
great  and  fudden  augmentation  of  power  and  . 
revenue,  that  the  poffeflion  of  America  brought 
into  Spain  ,  and  fome  fymptoms  of  its  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  political  operations  of  that 
monarchy  foon  began  to  appear.  For  a  conft- 
derable  time,  however;  the  fupply  of  treafure 
from  the  New  World  was  fcanty  and  precarious  ,, 
and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  condufted  publick 
meafures  with  fuch  prudence,  that  the  efte^ts 
of  this  '  influence  were  little  perceived.  But 
when  Philip  II.  afcended  the  Spanifh  throne, 
with  talents  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father, 
and  remittances  from  the  colonies  became  a  re- 
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giilar  and  vafl  branch  of  revenue  ,  the  fatal  ope-r 
ration  of  this  rapid  change  in  the'  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and  his  people, 
was  at  once  confpicuous.  Philip,  poffeffing  that 
fpirit  of  unceafing  affiduity,  which  often  cha- 
.  rafterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  ta¬ 
lents,  entertained  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  his 
own  refources,  that  he  thought  nothing  too  ar¬ 
duous  for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himfeif 
in  the  folitude  of  the  Efcurial,  he  troubled  and 
annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.  He  waged 
open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  -Englifh;  he  en¬ 
couraged  and  aided  a  rebellious  faftion  in  France; 
he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies 
and  garriions  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  In- 
dies.  By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and  com¬ 
plicated  operations,  purfued  with  ardour  during 
the  courfe  of  a  long  reign,  Spain  was  drained 
both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the  weak  ad- 
miniftration  of  his  fucceflor,  Philip  III.  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decreafe,  and 
funk  into  the  loweft  decline,  when  the  incon- 
fiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled  at  once 
near  a  million  of  his  moll  induftrious  fubjefts, 
(A.  D.  161 1.)  at  the  very  time  when  the  exhauft- 
ed  Itate  of'  the  kingdom  required  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertion  of  political  wifdom  to  augments 
its  numbers  and  to  revive  its  ftrength,  Early 
in  the  feventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  fuch  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  her  people,  that  . 
from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  fhe  was 
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obliged  to  contraft  her  operations.  Her  floarifh- 
5ng  manufaftures  were  fallen  into  decay.  Her 
fleets  ,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe, 
were  ruined.  Her  extenfive  foreign  commerce 
was  loft.  The  trade  between  different  parts  of 
her  own  dominions  was  interrupted ,  and  the 
fhips  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on,  were  ta¬ 
ken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  fhe  once 
defpifed.  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  objeft 
of  induftry  in  every  profperous  ftate,  was  ne- 
glefted  ,  and  one  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  in 
Europe  hardly  raifed  what  was  fufficient  for 
the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

Rapid  decline  of  its  trade,  < 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manu- 
faftures  of  the  parent  ftate  declined,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  her  colonies  continued  to  increafe.  The 
Spaniards  ,  like  their  monarchs  ,  intoxicated  with 
the  wealth  which  poured  in  annually  upon  them, 
deferted  the  paths  of  induftry,  to  which  they 
had  been  accuftomed  ,  and  repaired  with  eager- 
nefs  to  thofe  regions  from  which  this  opulence 
iffued.  By  this  rage  of  emigration,  another 
drain  was  opened,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  augmented  by  exhaufting  that  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  All  thofe  emigrants,  as  well  as 
the  adventurers  who  had  ad  firft  fettled  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  depended  abfolutely  upon  Spain  foralmoft 
every  article  of  neceff’ary  confumption.  Engaged 
in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  purfuits,  or  pre-» 
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Inerted  by  reflralnts  which  government  impof- 
ed ,  they  could  not'  turn  their  own  attention 
towards  eflablifhing  the  manufaftures  requifit© 
for  comfortable  fubfiflence.  They  received  (as 
i  have  obferved  in  another  place  )  their  clothing, 
their  furniture,  whatever  miniRers  to  the  eafe 
or  luxury  of  life,  and  even  their  inflruments 
of  labour,  from  Eurdpo.  Spain,  thinned  of 
people,  and  void  of  induftry,  was’ unable  to 
fupply  their  increafing  demands.  She  had  re-^ 
courfe  to  her  neighbours.  The  tnanufaftures 
of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called  into  exift- 
ence,  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  furnifh- 
ed  in  abundance  whatever  fhe  required.  In 
vain  did  the  fundamental  law  >  concerning  the 
exclufion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America, 
oppofe  this  innovation.  Necefllty,  more  power-* 
ful  than  any  Ratute  ,  defeated  its  operations, 
and  conRrained  the  Spaniards  themfelves  to  con¬ 
cur  in  eluding  it.  The  Englifhy  fhe  French, 
and  Dutch ,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour 
of  Spanifh  merchants,  who  lend  their  names 
to  cover  the  deceit ,  fend  out  their  manufaftu¬ 
res  to  America,  and  receive  the  exorbitant  price 
for  which  they  are  fold  there,  either  in  fpecie, 
or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  the  New  World. 

danger,  not  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  profit,  ever  induced  a  Spanifh  faftorto 
betray  or  defraud  the  perfon  who  confided  in 
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him  ;  s)  and  that  probity  ,  which  is  the  pride 
^nd  diftin6tion  of  the  nation ,  contributes  to  its 
ruin.  In  a  fhort  time  ,  not  above  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  America 
was  of  Spanifh  growth  or  fabrick.  t)  All  the  reft 
was  tlie  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though 
entered  in  the  name  of  Spaniards.  The  treafure 
of  the  New  World  mgy  be  faid  henceforwarcj 
not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reach¬ 
ed  hjurope  ,  it  was  anticipated  as  fhe  price 
of  goods  purchafed  from  foreigners.  That  wealth 
which,  by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have 
fpread  through  each  vein  of  induftry,  and  have 
conveyed  life  and  aftivity  to  every  branch  of 
manufafture ,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with 
fuch  a  rapid  courfe  ,  as  neither  enriched  no^' 
animated  it.  On  the  other  hand  ,  the  artizans 
of  rival  nations,  encouraged  by  this  quick  fale 
f)f  their  commodities,  improved  fo  much  in  fkUi 
and  induftry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at 
a  rate  fo  low,  that  the  manufaftures  of  Spain, 
which  could  not  vie  with  theirs,  either  in  qua¬ 
lity  or  cheapnefs  of  work,  were  Hill  farther 
deprefled.  This  deftruftive  commerce  drained 
off  the  riches  of  the  nation  fafter  and  moreconi- 
pletely ,  than  even  the  extravagant  fchemes  of 
ambition  carried  on  by  its  monarchs,  Spain 
was  fo  much  aftonifhed  and  diftrefted ,  at  behold- 

s)  Zavala  ReprcfentaciQii ,  p» 

\ 

I)  Campomanes,  ii»  138* 
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Ing  her  American  treafures  vanifh  almoft  'as 
foon  as  they  were  imported,  that  Philip  III, 
unable  to  fupply  W’hat  was  requifite  in  circula-- 
tion  ,  iffued  an  edift  ,  by  which'he  endeavoured 
to  raife  copper  money  to  a  value  in  currency 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  filver ;  u)  and  the  lord 
of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  reduced 
to  a  wretched  expedient ,  which  is  the  laft  re- 
fource  of  petty  impoverifhed  Rates. 

Thus  the  poffeffions  of  Spain  in  America 
have  not  proved  a  fource  of  population  and  of 
wealth  to  her ,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  other  nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fubfifts  in  full  vi¬ 
gour,  every  perfon  fettled  in  fuch  colonies  as 
'are  fimilar  in  their  fituation  to  thofe  of  Spain, 
is  fuppofed  to  give  employment  to  three  or  four 
at  home  in  fupplying  his  wants,  x)  But  wher¬ 
ever  the  mother-country  cannot  afford  this  fupply, 

•  every  emigrant  may  be  confidered  as  a  citizen 
loft  to  the  community,  and  ftrangers  muft  reap 
all  the  benefit  of  anfwering  his  demands. 

ijicreafed  by  the  modefof  regulating  its  intercourfe  with  America. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  Rate  of  Spain 
.from  the  clofe  of  thefixteenth  century,  and  fuch 
her  inability  to.  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her 
colonies.  The  fatal  effefts  of  this  difproportion 

u)  Uztariz  ,  c.  J04. 

x)  Child  on  trade  and  colonies^ 
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between  their  demands,  and  her  capacity  of 
anfwering  them,  have  been  much  increafed  by 
the  mode  in  which  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  intercourfebetween  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of 
monopolizing  the  trade  with  America,  and  de¬ 
barring  her  fubjefts  therefrom  any  communica^ 
tion  with  foreigners,  that  ail  her  jealous  and 
fyilematick  arrangements  have  arifen.  Thefeare 
fo  lingular  in  their  nature  and  confequences,  as 
to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  monopoly  at  which  fhe  aimed  ,  Spain 
did  not  veil:  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an 
exclufive  company,  a  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  nations  more  commercial,  and  at  a 
period  when  mercantile  policy  was  an  object 
of  greater  attention,  and  ought  to  have  been 
better  underftood.  The  Dutch  gave  up  the 
whole  trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  to  exclufive  companies. 
The  Englifh,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have 
imitated  their  example  with  refpeft-  to  the  Eaft 
Indian  commerce^  and  the  two  former  have  laid 
a  fimilar  reftraint  upon  fome  branches  of  their 
trade  with  the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man 
cannot,  perhaps,  devife  a  method  for  checking 
the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in  a 
new  colony  more  effectual  than  this.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclufive  com¬ 
pany,  mull  in  every  point  be  diametrically  op- 
pofite }  and  as  the  Utter  polTeffes  fuch  advan- 
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tages  in  this  unequal  conteft,  that  it  can  pre~ 
fcribe  at  pleafure  the  terms  of  intercourfe,  the 
former  mull  not  only  buy  dear  and  fell  cheap , 
but  mull  fuller  the  mortification  of  having  the 
increafe  of  its  furplus  Hock  difcouraged  by  thofe 
very  perfons  to  whom  alone  it  can  difpofe  of 
its  produftions,  y) 

This  confined  to  one  port  in  Spain, 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preferved  from 
falling  (into  this  error  in  policy,  by  the  high 
ideas  which  fhe  early  formed  concerning  the  ri¬ 
ches  of  the  New  World.  Gold  and  filver  were 
commodities  of  too  high  value  to  veil  a  monopoly 
of  them  in  private  hands.  The  crown  wifhed 
to  retain  the  direftion  of  a  commerce  fo  invit¬ 
ing;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  that,  ordained  the 

cargo  of  every  fhip  fitted  out  for  America ,  to 
be  infpefted  by  the  olRcers  of  the  Cafa  deCon- 
tratacion  in  Seville ,  before  it  could  receive  a 
licence  to  make  the  voyage;  and  that  on  its 
return ,  a  report  of  the  commodities  which  it 
brought  fhould  be  made  to  the  fame  board, 
before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  la, 
confequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of 
Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  in  the  port 
of  Seville,^  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a 
form,  in  which  it  has  been  condufted,  with 
little  variation ,  from  the  middle  of  the  fiiiteentb 

>)  IjQtjuiry,  ii*  jjj, 
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century  almoft  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater 
fecurity  of  the  valuable  cargoes  fent  to  America, 
as  well  as  for  the  more  eafy  prevention  of  fraud, 
the  commerce  of  Spain,  with  its  colonies,  is  . 
carried  on  by  fleets  which  fail  under  ftrong 
convoys.  Thefe  fleets  confifting  of  two  fqua- 
drons  ,  one  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Galeons, 
the  other  by  that  of  the  Fiota,  are  equipped 
annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure 
from' Seville  ;  but  as  the  port  of  Cadiz  has  been 
'found  more  commodious,  they  have  failed  from 
-it  fince  the  year  1720. 

Carried  on  Sy  the  Galeons, 

The  Galeons  deftined  to  fupply  Tieira  Firme, 
and  the- kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  withalmotl 
^  every  article  of  luxury,  or  neceffary  confump- 
tion  ,  that  an  opulent  people  can  dem  ind ,  touch 
firft  at  Carthagena,  and  then  at  Porto  bello.  To 
the  former^  the  merchants  of  Santa  Mart*  a, 
Caraccas ,  the  New  Kingdom  of' Granada,  and 
feveral  other  provinces ,  refort.  The  latter  is 

•  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and 
Chili,  At  the  feafon  when  the  Galeons  are 
expefted,  the.produft  of  all  the  mines  in  thefe 
two  kingdoms,  together  with  their  other  va- 

•  luable  commodities,  is  tranfported.  >y  fea  to 
■  Panama,  From  thence,  as  foon  as  the  appear- 
-ance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  announced^, 

they  are  conveyed  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  partly 

on  mules,  and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre 
*  to 
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o  Porto  bello.  This  paltry  village,  whole  cli¬ 
mate,  from  the  pernicious  union  of  exceffive 
heat,  continual  moiliure,  and  the  putrid  exha¬ 
lations  arifing  from  a  r.ank  foil,  is  more  fatal  to 
life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known  world  ,  is 
tmmediatelly  filled  with  people.  From  being 
the  refidence  of  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  of  a  miferable  garrifon  relieved  every  three 
months,  its  ftreets  are  crowded  with  opulent 
merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru',  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened ,  the  wealth 
of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manufactures 
of  Europe;  and,  during  its  prefcribed  term  of 
forty  days,  the  richeft  traffick  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  begun  andfinifhed,  with  thatfimplicity 
of  tranfaftion  and  unbounded  confidence  ,  which 
Accompany  extenfive  commerce*  z) 

and  the  Flota. 

The  Flota  holds  its  courfe  to  Vera  Cruz.  The 
treafures  and  commodities  of  New  Spain  ,  and 
the  depending  provinces,  which  were  depofited 
at  Puebla  de  los  Angelos  in  expeftation  of  its 
arrival,  are  carried  thither,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the 
fame^  manner  with  thofe  of  Porto  bello,  are 
inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and  value. 
Both  fleets,  as  foon  as  they  have  completed 
their  cargoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at  the 
Havanna,  and  return  in  company  to  Europe. 

2)  See  NOTE  LXIV* 

Rosertson  Vol.  III.  Y 
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Bad  effefts  of  this  arrangement. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while 
thus  fettered  and  reftrifted,  came  neceflarily 
to  be  condufted  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon 
the  fame  principles  ,  as  that  of  an  exclufive 
company.  Being  confined  to  a  fingle  port,  it 
was  of  courfe  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and 
almoft  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  engroffed 
by  a  fmall  number  of  wealthy  houfes,  [for¬ 
merly  in  Seville,  and  now  in  Cadiz.  Thefe  by 
combinations,  which  they  can  eafily  form,  may 
altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  pre- 
ferves  commodities  at  their  natural  price;  and 
by  afting  in  concert,  to  which  they  are  prompt¬ 
ed  by  their  mutual  intereft,  they  may  raife 
or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  pleafure.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 
goods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often 
exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two  hundred j  and 
even  three  hundred  pe^  cent,  are  profits  not 
uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her 
colonies,  a)  Irom  the  fame  ingroffing  fpirit  it 
frequently  happens,  that  traders  of  the  fecond 
order,  whofe  warehoufes  do  not  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  allbrtment  of  commodities  for  the  Ame¬ 
rican  market,  cannot  purchafe  from  the  more 
opulent  merchants,  fuch  goods  as  they  want, 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are 
fold  in  the  colonies.  With  the  fame  vigilant 

.  X 

*  ( 

«)  B»  UlloR  Retablifl".  part.  ii»  pt  l^l* 
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jealdufy  that  an  exclafive  company  guards  againft 
the  intrufion  of  the  free  trader,  thofe  over¬ 
grown  monopolifts  endeavour  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  every  one  whofe  encroachments  they 
dread,  b)  This  reftraint  of  the  American  com¬ 
merce  to  one  port,  not  only  affefts  its  domeftick 
Rate,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  mo- 
nopolift  may  acquire  more,  and  certainly  will 
hazard  lefs,  hy  a  confined  trade  which  yields 
exorbitant  profit,  than  by  an  extenfive  commerce 
in  which  he  receives  only  a  moderate  return 
of  gain.  It  is  often  his  interefr  not  to  enlarge, 
but  to  circumfcribe  the  fphere  of  his  aftivity  ; 
and,  infiead  of  calling  forth  more  vigorous  ex¬ 
ertions  of  commercial  in duftry,  it  may  be  the 
objeft  of  his  attention  to  check  and  fet  bounds 
to  them.  By  fome  fuch  maxim,  the  mercantile 
policy  of  Spain  feems  to  have  regulated  its  in- 
tercourfe  with  America.  Infiead  of  furnifhing 
the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  / 
profit  moderate  ;  the  merchants  of  Seville  and 
Cadiz  feem  to  have  fupplied  them  with  a  fpar- 
ing  hand ,  that  the  eagernefs  of  competition, 
amongft  cufiomers  obliged  to  purchafe  in  a 
fcanty  maiket,  might  enable  their  faftors  to 
difpofe  of  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant  gain. 

About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  when  the 

Y  a 

b)  Smiths  Inquicy^  ii*  I7I»  Campomanes,  Educ*  Popuh  i»  4:5g«, 
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exclufive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  \va^  in 
its  moll:  flourifhing  Rate,  the  burden  oR  the 
two  united  fqnadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota^ 
did  not  exceed  twenty-feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  tons,  c)  The  fupply  which  fuch  a 
fleet  could  carry,  muft  have  been  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  demands  of  thofe  populous  and 
extenfive  colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for 
all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the  necefiaries 
of  life* 


Remedies  propofed. 


Spain  early  became  fenfible  of  het  declen- 
fion  from  her  former  profperity,  and  many  re- 
fpeftable  and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their 
thoughts  in  devifing  methods  for  reviving  the 
decaying  indufiry  and  commerce  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  propof^ 
ed,  we  may  judge  how  defperate  and  fatal  the 
malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  police  with  criminality  againft  the 
flate,  conterded,  that  in  order  to  check  illicit 
commerce,  every  perfon  convifted  of  carrying 
it  on,  fhould  be  punifhed  with  death,  andcon- 
fifcation  of  all  his  effeas.  d)  Others,  forgetting 
the  diftinftion  between  civil  offences  and 
-afts  of  impiety,  infiffed,  that  contraband  trade 
fhould  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  refervedfor 


c)  Campomanes,  Educ.  PopuU  i.  435* 

d)  M.  de  Santa  Cruz  Commercia  Suelto,  p.  143. 


tue  cognizarice  of  the  Tnqiilfition  ;  that  fnch  as 
were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  punifhed, 
according  to  the  fecrct  and  fummary  form  in 
which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercifes  its  jurif. 
dii!!tion.  e)  Others,  uninftrufted  i)y  obferving 
the  pernicious  effefts  of  monopolies  in  every 
country  where  they  have  been  eflablifhed,  have 
propofed  to  veil  the  trade  with  i^merica  in  ex- 
clulive  companies,  which  iutereft  would  render 
the  moft  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanifh  com¬ 
merce  againfl  the  incroachment  of  the  inter¬ 
lopers.  f) 

Befide  thefe  wild  projefts,  many  fchemes, 
better  digefled  and  more  beneficial ,  were  fug- 
‘geiled.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs ,  with 
whom  the  reign  of  the  Auflrian  line  in  Spain 
clofed  ,  incapacity  arid  indecifion  are  confpicuous 
in  every  department  of  government.  Inflead 
of  taking  for  their  model  the  aftive  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Charles  \ ,  they  affedted  to  imitate  the 
cautious  procrafiinating^  wifdom  of  Philip  11. 
and  defiitute  of  his  t^lentg ,  they  deliberated 
perpetually ,  but  determined  nothing.  No  re- 
piedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which 
the  national  commerce,  domeflick  as  well  as 
foreign  ,  languifhed.  Thefe  evils  continued  to 
increafe,  and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  more  opulent  than  any  European 

e)  Moncada  Reftauracion  politica  de  Efpagna,.  p. 

f)  Zayalla  y  Augnon  Reprefentacion,  S:c,  p«  I90» 
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fbate,  polTeffed  neither  vigour,  nor  money,  g) 
nor  indullry.  At  length,  the  violence  of  a 
great  national  convuHion  roiized  the  flumbering 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by  the 
diTpute  concerning  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth, 
in  fome  degree,  the  ancient  fpirit  and  vigour 
of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus  forming, 
capable  of  adopting  fentiments  more  liberal  than 
thofe  which  had  influenced  the  councils  of  the 
monarchy  during  the  courfe  of  a  century,  Spain 
derived  from  an  unexpe6i:ed  fource  the  means 
of  availing  itfelf  of  their. talents.  The  various 
powers  who  favoured  the  pretenfions  either  of 
the  Auhrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  theSpa- 
nifh  throne,  fent  formidable  fleets  and  armies 
to  their  fupport;  France,  England,  and  Holland 
remitted  immenfe  fums  to  Spain.  Thefe  were 
fpent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  Part  of  th.e  American  trealure,  of 
which  foreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom, 
flowed  back  thither.  From'  this  aera,  one  of 
the  moft  intelligent  Spanifh  authors  dates  the 
revival  of  the  monarchy;  and,  however  humi¬ 
liating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges, 
that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his  country  is  indebted 
for  the  acquifition  of  a  fund  of  circulating  fpe- 

g)  See  NOTE  hXW 
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« 

c?e,  In  fome  meafure  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  publick,  i) 

•  Step  towards  improvement  by  the  Bourbon  monarchs  ;  by  ex-^ 
eluding  foreigners  from  trade  with  Peru ; 

As  foon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet 
polTeffion  of  the  throne,  they  difcerried  this 
change  in  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  flate  of  the  nation,  and  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  it;  for  although  that  family >  has  not 
given  monarchs  to  Spain,  remarkable  for  fu- 
periority  of  genius ,  they  have  all  been  bene¬ 
ficent  princes,  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of 
their  fubjefts;  and  felicitous  to  promote  it.  It 
was,  accordingly,  the  firft  objeft  of  Philip  V. 
to  fupprefs  an  innovation  M^hich  had  crept  in 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  had  over¬ 
turned  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Spanifh  com¬ 
merce  with  America,  The  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
by  their  fuperiority  in  naval  power,  having  acquir¬ 
ed  fucb  commandbfthefea,  as  to  cut  off  all  inter- 
courfe  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in 
order  to  furnifh  her  fubjefts  in  America  thofe  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  without  which  they  could  not 
exiff,  and  as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from 
thence  any  part  of  their  treafure,  departed  fo  far 
from  the  ufual  rigour  of  its  maxims,  as  to  open  the 
trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.  The 
merchants  of  St.  Malo  ,  to  whom  Louis  XIV. 
granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce, 
engaged  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it 

i)  Caiupomancs,  i* 
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on  upon  principles  very  different  from  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  fupplied  Peru  with  Eu- 
^  ropean  commodities  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
not  in  fiinted  quantity.  The  goods  which  they 
imported  were  conveyed  to  every  province  of 
Spanifh  America,  in  fuch  abundance  as  had 
never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  If 
this  intercourfe  had  been  continued,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  European  commodities  from  Spain 
muft  have  ceafed ,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
colonies  on  the  mother  -  country  have  beep  at 
an  end.  The  nioft  peremptory  injunctions  were 
therefore  iffued  (1713.)  prohibiting  the  ad- 
miffion  of  foreign  veflels  into  any  port  of  Peru 
or  Chili,  k)  and  a  Spanifh  fquadron  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  intruders  , 
whofe  aid  was  no  longer  neceffary, 

by  checking  contraband  trade,  particularly  of  the  Englifh 

Afllento  company. 

But  though  ,  on  the  ceffation  of  the  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  ofUtVecht, 
Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment 
on  her  commercial  fyftem,  fhe  was  expofed  to 
another,  which  fhe  deemed  hardly  lefs  perni¬ 
cious.  As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail 
with  Queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peace  ,  which 
France  and  Spain  defired  with  equal  ardour, 
Philip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain 

k)  Frezier  Voy.  2^6*  B.  Ulloa  Retab.  ii»  I04,  &c.  Alcedo  y 
Herrera  Avifo,  &c.  cgC* 
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the  Affiento,  or  contraft  for  fupplying  the  Spar- 
iiifh  colonies  with  negroes,  which  had  formerly 
been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted  it  the 
more  extraordinary  privilege  of  fending  annually 
to  the  fair  of  Porto  bello  ,  a  fhip  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  tons ,  laden  with  European  commodities. 
In  confequenee  of  this,  Britifh  faftories  were 
eftablifhed  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz, 
Buenos-Ayres ,  and  other  Spanifh  fettlements. 
The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitherto  co¬ 
vered  the  Rate  and  tranfaHions  of  her  colonies 
■was  removed.  The  agents  of  a  rival  nation, 
refiding  in  the  towns  of  moft  extenlive  trade, 
and  of  chief  refort ,  had  the  belt  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  interior  con¬ 
dition  of  the  American  provinces,  of  obferving 
their  Rated  and  occafional  wants,  and  of  know¬ 
ing  what  commodities  might  be  imported  into 
them  with  the  greateR  advantage.  In  confe- 
'quence  of  information  fo  authentick  and  en- 
peditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
Engiifh  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanifh 
main ,  were  enabled  to  aflbrt  and  proportion 
their  cargoes  fo  exaftly  to  the  demands  of  the 
market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  a  facility ,  and  to  an  extent  un¬ 
known  in  any  former  period.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  moR  fatal  confequenee  of  the  Af- 
Rento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the 
Eritifh  South  Sea  company,  under  cover  of  the 
importation  which  they  were  authorifed  to 
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make  by  the  Chip  Cent  annually  to  Porto  hello, 
poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanifh  con¬ 
tinent,  without  limitation  or  reitraint.  Inftead 
of  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  ftipulated  in 
-the  treaty ,  they  ufually  employed  one  which 
exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.  She 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  fmaller  vef- 
fels,  which,  mooring  in  fome  neighbouring 
.creek ,  fuppUed  her  clandeftinely  with  frefh 
bales  of  goods ,  to  replace  fuch  as  were  fold. 
The  infpeftors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  prefents,  con¬ 
nived  at  the  fraud.  1)  Thus,  partly  by  the 
operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the 
activity  of  private  interlopers,  alnioil  the  whole 
trade  of  Spanifh  America  was  ingrofed  by  for¬ 
eigners.  The  immenfe  commerce  of  the  Ga- 
leons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the 
envy  of  other  nations,  funk  (1737.)  to  no- 
-thing,  and  the  fquadron  itfelf  reduced  from  fifteen 
thoufaiid  to  two  thoufand  tons,  m)  ferved 
hardly  any  purpofe  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal 
revenue  arifing  from  the  fifth  on  filver. 

Guarda  Coftas  employed  for  this  purpofe. 

While  Spain  obferved  thofe  encroachments 
and  felt  fo  fenfibly  their  pernicious  effefts ,  it 
was  impoffible  not  to  make  fome  effort  to  re- 

l)  See  NOTE  LXVI* 

m)  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  p.  Campomaiics,  i.  436* 
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ftrain  them.  Her  firft  expedient  was  to  ftadon 
fhips  of  force,  under  the  appellation  of  Guarda 
Codas  ,  upon  the  coads  of  thofe  provinces , 
to  which  interlopers  mod  frequently  reforted. 
As  private  intered  concurred  with  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  the  publick,  in  rendering 
the  officers  who'  commanded  thofe  velTels  vigi¬ 
lant  and  aftive,  fome  check  was  given  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  contraband  trade ,  though  in 
dominions  fo  extendve  ,  and  fo  acceldble  by 
fea,  no  number  of  cruifers  was  fufficient  to 
guard  againd  its  inroads  in  every  quarter. 
This  interruption  of  an  intercourfe ,  which  had 
been- carried  on  with  fo  much  facility,  that  the 
merchants  in  the  Britifh  colonies  were  accudom- 
ed  to  condder  it  almod  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 
Thefe  authorifed,  in  fome  meafure,  and  ren¬ 
dered' more  intereding,  by  feveral  unjudidable 
afts  of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of 
the  Spanifh  Guarda  Codas,  precipitated  Great 
Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain,  ^ly^p.^in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  re- 
leafe  from  the  Affiento,  and  was  left  at  liberty 
to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  ,  with¬ 
out  being  redrained  by  any  engagement  with 
a  foreign  power. 

The  ufe  of  regifter  fhips  introduced. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the 
Englifh  on  their  American  trade,  had  difcover- 
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ed  to  the  Spaniards  the  vaft  confumption  of 
European  goods  in  their  colonies,  and  taught 
them  the  advantage  of  accommodating  their 
importations  to  the  occafional  demand  of  the 
various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  neceffity 
of  devifing  fome  method  of  fupplying  their  co¬ 
lonies,  different  from  their  ancient  one,  of 
fending  thither  periodical  fleets.  That  mode 
of  communication  had  been  found  not  only  to 
be  uncertain,  as  the  departure  of  the  Galeons 
and  Flota  was  fometimes  retarded  by  various 
accidents  ,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars 
which  raged  in  Europe,  but  to  be  ill  adapted 
to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timely  fupply 
of  what  it  wanted.  The  fcarcity  of  European 
goods  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  frequently 
became  exceffive;  their  price  rofe  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height  ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile 
attention  did  not  fail  to  obferve  this  favourable 
opportunity,  an  ample  fupply  was  poured  in 
by  interlopers  from  the  Englifh  ,  the  trench, 
and  Dutch  illands  ;  and  when  the  Galeons  at 
length  arrived,  they  found  the  markets  fp 
glutted  by  this  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was 
no  demand  for  the  commodities  with  which 
they  were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this, 
Spain  permitted  a  confiderable  part  of  her  com¬ 
merce  with  America,  to  be  carried  on  by  regif- 
ter  fhips.  Thefe  are  fitted  out,  during  the 
intervals  between  the  Hated  feafons  when  ^the 
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Galeons  and  Flota  fail,  by  merchants  In  Seville 
or  Cadiz,  upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  for'which  they  pay  a 
very  high  premium;  and  are  defined  for  thofe 
ports  where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  fore- 
feen  or  expeftedi  By  this  expedient,  fuch  a 
regular  fupply  'of  frefh  commodities  is  conveyed 
to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  is 
no  longer  allured  by  the  fame  profpeft  of 
exceflive  gain  ,  or  the  people  in  the  co- 
.lonies  urged  by  the  fame  neceffity  to  engage 
in  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband  trade# 


The  Galeons  abolifhed 


In  proportion  as  experience  tnanifefted  the 
advantages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode> 
the  number  of  regifter  fhips  increafed ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after 
having  been  employed  upwards  of  two  centu¬ 
ries,  v/ere  finally  laid  afide.  From  that  period 
there  has  been  no  intercourfe  with  Chili 
and  Peru  but  by  Angle  fhips,  difpatched  from 
■time  to  time  as  occafion  requires,  and  when 
the  merchants  expeft  a  market  will  open. 
Thefe  fail  round  Cape  Horn ,  and  convey  di- 
reftly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  pro- 
duftions  and  manufaftures  of  Europe ,  for  which 
the  people,  fettled  in  thofe  countries,  were 
formerly  obliged  to  repair  to  Porto  bello  or 


Panama.  Thefe  towns ,  as  has  been  formerly 
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obferved  ,  muft  gradually  decline,  when  depriv¬ 
ed  of  that  commerce  to  which  they  owed 
their  exiftence.  This  difadvantage  however  is 
more  than  compenfated  ,  for  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  South  America  receives  fupplies  of 
European  commodities >  with  fo  much  regula¬ 
rity  j  and  in  fuch  abundance,  as  muft  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
all  the  colonies  fettled  there.  But  as  all  the 
regifter  fhips  deftined  for  the  South  Sea,  muft 
ftill  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are 
obliged  to  return  thither,  n)  this  branch  of 
the  American  commerce  ,  even  in  its  new  and 
improved  form,  continues  fubjeft  to  the  reftraints 
of  a  fpecies  of  monopoly,  and  feels  thofe 
pernicious  effefts  of  it,  which  I  have  already 
defcribed. 

Schemes  for  reviving  commerce  , 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  con- 
fined  to  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more 
flourifhing  colonies,  it  has  extended  likewife 
to  the  reviving  commerce  in  thofe  fettlements 
where  it  was  neglefted,  or  had  decayed.  Among 
the  new  taftes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have 
acquired,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourfe  with 
the  natives  of  thofe  countries  which  they  conquer¬ 
ed  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the 
moft  univerfal.  The  ufe  of  this  liquor  made  with 

n)  Cainpomanes ,  i.  434»  > 
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a  pafte,  formed  of  tlie  nut,  or  almond  of  ths 
cacao-tree,  compounded  with  various  ingre¬ 
dients  ,  the  Spaniards  iirll  learned  from  the 
Mexicans;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and 
to  the  other  European  nations,  fo  palatable, 
fo  nourifhing,  and  fo  wholefome,  that  it  has 
become  a  commercial  article  of  conliderable 
importance.  The  cacao-tree  grows  Iponta- 
neoully  in  feveral  parts  of  the  torrid  zone;  but 
the  nuts  of  the  bell  quality,  next  to  thofe  of 
Guatimala ,  on  the  South  Sea ,  are  produced 
in  the  rich  plains  of  .Caraccas ,  a  province  of 
Tierra  Firme.  In  confequence  of  this  acknow¬ 
ledged  fuperiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao 
in  that  province ,  and  its  communicatioiT  with 
the  Atlantick,,  which  facilitates  the  conv^eyance 
to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is 
more  e.xtenfive  than  in  any  diftri6l  of  America.' 
But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  fmall  illands  of  Curazoa  and 
Euen-Ayre,  to  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  gradually 
ingroffed  the  greatell  part  of  the  cacao  trade. 
The  traffickwith  the  mother-country  for  this 
valuable  commodity  ceafed  almoft  entirely ;  and 
fuch  was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the'Spani, 
nrds ,  or  the  defefts  of  their  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements,  that  they  were  obliged  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  foreigners  this  produflioii 
of  their  own  colonies,  at' an  exorbitant  price. 
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by  eftablifhing  the  company  of  Caraccas* 

In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  lefs  difgrace- 
ful ,  than  pernicious  to  his  fubjefts  ,  Philip  V.  in 
the  year  17285  granted  to  a  body  of  mer¬ 
chants,  an  exclufive  right  to  the  commerce 
with  Caraccas  and  Cumanaj  on  condition  of 
their  employing,  at  their  own  expence  j  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  armed  veffels  to  clear  the 
coaft  of  interlopers.  This  fociety,  diftihguifh- 
ed  fometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Company 
of  Guipufcoa,  from  the  province  of  Spain  in 
which  it  is' eftablifhed ,  and  fometimes  by  that 
of  the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  diftrlft 
of  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on 
its  operations  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs, 
that  Spain  has  recovered  an  important  branch 
of  commerce,  which  fhe  had  fuffered  to  be 
wrelled  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  an  article  of  extenfive  confumption  at  a 
moderate  price.  Not  only  the  parent  Ifate^ 
but  the  colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great 
advantages  from  this  inftitution;  for  although, 
at  the  firft  afpeft,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of 
thofe  monopolies,  whofe  tendency  is  to  check 
the  fpirit  of  induftry  j  inftead  of  calling  it  forth 
to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented  from 
operating  in  this  manner,  by  feveral  falutary 
regulations,  framed  upon  fotefight  of  fuch  bad 
effefts  ,  and  of  pUrpofe  to  obviate  them.  The 

planters  in  the  Caraccas  are  not  left  to  depend 
^  entire- 
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entirely  on  the  company,  either  ' for  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  European  commodities,  or  the 
iale  of  their  own  produftions.  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  Canary  illands  have  the  privilege 
of  fending  thither  annually  a  regifter  fhip  of 
confiderable  burden;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in 
New  Spam  ,  a  free  trade  is  .permitted  in  every 
port  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  confequence  of  this ,  there  is  fuch 
a  competition,  that  both  with  refpeft  to  what 
e  co  onies  purchafe,  and  what  they  fell 
t  e  price  feems  to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and 
equitable  rate.  The  company  has  not  the  • 

°  former,  or  degrading  the 

latter  at  pleafure;  and  accordingly,  fince  it 
was  eftablifhed.  the  increafe  of  culture,  of 
population,  and  of  live  flock,  in  the  province 
o  araccas,  has  been  very  confiderable.  o) 

Enlargement  of  commercial  ideas  in  Spain. 

But  as  It  is  flowly  that  nations  relinquifh 
any  fyflem  which  time  has  rendered  venerable, 
r  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from  the  chan- 
e  which  It  has  long  been  accuflomed  to 

ng  the  American  trade,  paid  fuch  deference  to 
he  anment  maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the 
^mitation  of  all  importation  from  the  New 

-g  ter  fhips  which  returned  from  Peru ,  and 

o)  See  NOTE  LXVII. 
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thofe  of  the  Gulpufcoan  Company  from  Carac- 
cas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Ca¬ 
diz*  Since  his  reign,  fentiments  more  liberal 
and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in  Spain.  1  he 
fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry  ,  wtiich  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  prefent  age  to  have  turned  from 
frivolous  or  abftrufe  fpeculations  ,  to  the  bu- 
finefs  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  refearches 
of  ingenious  authors ,  concerning  the  police  or 
commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defefts  of 
the  Spanifh  fyftem  with  relpeft:  to  both  met 
every  eye,  and  have  not  only  been  expofed 
with  feverity ,  but  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to 
other  Hates.  The  Spaniards,  Hung  with  the 
reproaches  of  thefe  authors,  or  convinced  by 
their  arguments  and  admonifhed  by  feveral  en¬ 
lightened  writers  of  their  own  country  ,  feem 
at  length  to  have  difcovered  the  deftruclive ten¬ 
dency  of  thofe  narrow  maxims,  which,  by 
cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have 
fo  long  retarded  its  progrefs.  It  is  to  the  mon¬ 
arch  now  on  the  throne,  that  Spain  is  indebted 
for  the  firff  publick  regulation  formed  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  enlarged  ideas. 

Eftablifhment  of  regular  packet-boats. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her 
ancient  maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with 
America  ,  fhe  was  fo  much  afraid  of  opening 
any  channel,  by  which  an  illicit  tiade  might 
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find  admiffion  into  the  colonies,  thatfhe  almoft 
fhut  herfelf  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  them 
but  that  which  .was  carried  on  by  her  annual 
fleets.  There  was  no  eftablifhment  for  a  re¬ 
gular  communication  of  either  publick  or  private 
intelligence,  between  the  mother-country  and 
its  American  fettlements.  From  the  want  of 
this  neceffary  inftitution  ,  the  operations  of  the 
ftate,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of  individuals, 
were  retarded  or  condufted  unfkilfully  ,•  and 
Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  her  firft 
information  with  refped  to.  very  interelling 
events  in  her  own  colonies.  But  though  this 
defecT  in  police  was  fenfibly  felt ,  and  the  re¬ 
medy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  jealous  fpirit 
With  which  the  Spanifh  monarchs  guarded  the 
exclufive  trade,  reftrained  them  from  applying 
It.  At  length  Charles  III.  furmounted  thofe 
confiderations  which  had  deterred  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  in  the  year  1 764  appointed  packet- 

boats  to  be  difpatched  on  the  firft  day  of  each 
month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Havanna  or  Porto- 
Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in 
mailer  veftels  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  bello,  and 
tranfmitted  by  poft  through  the  kingdoms  of 
lerrabirme,  Granada,  Peru, '  and  New  Spain. 
With  no  lefs  regularity  packet-boats  fair  once 
a  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of 

:l.e  And.,.  Thu,  tr  1 
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fpeedy  and  certain  circulation  of  intelligence 
throughout  the  vaft  dominions  of  Spain,  from 
which  equal  advantages  muft  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  intereft  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  p)  With  this  new  arrangement,  afcheme 
of  extending  commerce  has  been  more  imme¬ 
diately  connefted.  Each  of  the  packet- boats,' 
which  are  veffels  of  fome  confiderablc  burden, 
is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  offuch  com¬ 
modities  as  are  the  produft  of  Spain,  and  moft 
in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are  bound. 
In  return  for  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to 
Corugna  an  equal  quantity  of  American  pro- 
duftions.  q)  This  may  be  confidered  as  the 
firft  relaxations  of  thofe  rigid  laws,  which  con¬ 
fined  the  trade  with  the  New  World  to  a  fingle 
port,  and  the  firft  attempt  to  admit  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom  to  fome  fhare  in  it. 

Free  trade  permitted  to  feveral  provinces. 

It  was  foon  followed  by  one  more  deci- 
live.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open 
the  trade  to  the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hif- 
paniola,  Porto-Rico ,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad, 
to  his  fubjefts  in  every  province  of  Spain.  He 
permitted  them  to  fail  from  certain  ports  in  each 
of  thefe,  fpecified  in  the  edi6t,  at  any  feafon, 
and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed  moft 


p)  Ponz  Vi*ge  de  Efpagna ,  vi*  Pro!,  p*  15* 

q)  Append*  ii*  a  U  Ediic*  Pop*  p*  3^* 
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proper,  without  any  mother  warrant  than  a 
finiple  clearance  from  the  ciiftomhoufe  of  the 
place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He 
releafed  them  from  the  numerous  and  oppref- 
five  duties^  impoled  on  goods  exported  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  fubftituted  3 
moderate  tax  of  fix  in  the  hundred  on  the  com¬ 
modities  fent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them 
to  return  either  to  the  fame  port ,  or  to  any 
other  where  they  might  hope  for  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  market,^  and  there  to  enter  the 
homeward  cargo,  on  payment  of  the  ufual  du¬ 
ties  This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once 
broke  through  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous 
policy  of  Spain  had  been  labouring,  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  to  throw  round  its  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  the  New  World,  was 
foon  after  extended  to  Louifiana.  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.  r) 

Beneficial  effefts  of  it. 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  liberal  effort  of 
hpanifh  legiflation,  has  appeared  from  its  ef- 
fefts.  Prior  to  the  edid  in  favour  of  the  free 
trade ,  Spam  derived  hardly  any  benefit  from 
Its  neglefted  colonies  in  Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad.  Its  commerce  with 
Cuba  was  inconfiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan 
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and  Campeachy  was  engroffed  altnoft  intirely 
by  inrerlopers.  But  as  foon  as  a  general  li¬ 
berty  of  trade  was  permitted  ,  the  intercourfe 
with  thofe  provinces  revived,  and  has  gone  on 
with  a  rapidity  of  progreffion,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  the  hiftory  of  nations.  In 
lefs  than  ten  years  ,  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been 
more  than  tripled.  Even  in  thofe  fettlements 
where,  from  the  languifhing  Eate  of  induftry, 
greater  efforts  were  requihte  to  reffore  its  ac¬ 
tivity  ,  their  commerce  has  been  doubled.  It 
is  computed,  that  fuch  a  number  of  fhips  is  al¬ 
ready  en'ployed  in  the  free  trade,  thatthe  ton¬ 
nage  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Galeons 
and  Flota,  at  the  moft  flourifhing  sera  '  of  their 
commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement 
are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants,  eflablifh- 
ed  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  diffufed  through 
every  province  of  the  kingdom;  and  by  opening 
a  new^  market  for  their  various  productions  and 
manufadtures,  muff  encourage  and  add  vivacity 
to  the  induffry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor 
does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  w'hat  it  ex¬ 
ports  ,  it  derives  advantage  likewife  from  what 
it  receives  in  return  ,  and  has  the  profpe6t  of 
being  foon  able  to  fupply  itfelf  wath  feveral 
commodities  of  extenfive  confumption,  lor 
xyhich  it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  Ihe 
confumption  of  fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  ,  as  that  of  any  European  kingdom.  But 
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though  poffeffed  of  countries  intheNew  Wodd, 
whole  foil  and  climate  are  molt  proper  for  rear¬ 
ing  the  fugar  cane;  though,  the  domeftick  cul¬ 
ture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  once  confiderabie ;  fuch  has  been 
the  fatal  tendency  of  ili-judged  inftitutions  in 
America,  and  fuch  the  preffure  of  improper 
taxes  in  Europe  ,  that  Spain  has  loft  almoft 
entirely  this  branch  of  induftry,  which  has  en¬ 
riched  other  nations.  This  commodity,  which 
has  now  become,  an  article  of  primary  neceffity 
in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  of  foreigners ,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  their  country  drained  annually  of  an  im- 
menfe  fum  on  that  account,  s)  But  if  that 
fpirit,  which  the  permiftlon  of  free  trade  has 
put  in  motion,  fhall  perfevere  in  its  efforts  with 
the  fame  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  fugar  in 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  ,  may  increafe  fo  much, 
that  in  a  few  years  their  growth  may  be  equal 
to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

Free  trade  permitted  between  the  colonies. 

Spain  has  been  induced ,  by  her  experience 
of  the  beneficial  confequences  refulting  from 
having  relaxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her 
ancient  laws  with  refpeft  to  the  commerce  of 
the  mother-country  with  the  colonies,  to  per¬ 
mit  a  more  liberal  Jintercourfe  of  otie  colony 
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with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims 
of  the  old  fyftem,  all  the  provinces,  fituated 
on  the  South  Sea  were  prohibited ,  under;)the 
mofl:  fevere  penalties,  from  holding  any  com¬ 
munication  with  one  another.  Though  each 
of  thefe  yield  peculiar  produftions,  the  reci¬ 
procal  exchange  of  which  might  have  added  to 
the  happinefs  of  their  refpeftive  inhabitants,  or 
have  facilitated  their  progrefs  in  induftry,  fa 
felicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  to 
prevent  their  receiving  any  fupply  of  their 
wants,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets’  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  in  order  to  guard  againft  this,  it 
cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  New 
Spain,  in  Guatimala  ,  and  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  from  fuch  a  correfpondence  with 
their  fellow  -  fubjefts ,  as  tended  manifeftly  to 
their  mutual  profperity.  Of  all  the  numerous 
reflrictions  devifed  by  Spain  for  fecuring  the 
cxclufive  trade  with  her  American  fettlements, 
none  perhaps  was  more  illiberal,  none  feems  to 
have  been  more  fenfibly  felt,  or  to  have  produc¬ 
ed  more  hurtful  effefts.  This  grievance,  coeval 
with  the  fettlements  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
is  at  laR  redreffed.  In  the  year  1774?  Charles 
ill.  publifhed  an  edift,  granting  to  the  four 
vafl:  provinces  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  free  trade  with  each  other,  t)  What 

t)  Peal  Cedula  penes  me,  Ponz  Viage  de  Efpagna,  vi.  Pro* 
logo,  p,  See  NOTE  LXVIII, 
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may  be  the  effefts  of  opening  this  communi¬ 
cation  between  countries  defined  by  their  fi- 
tuation  for  reciprocal  intercouiTe,  cannot  yet 
be  determined  by  experience.  They  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  beneficial  and  extenfive.  The  mo¬ 
tives  for  granting  this  permiffion  are  manifeftly 
210  lefs  laudable,  than  the  principle  on  whicli 
5t  is  founded  is  liberal  5  and  both  difcover  the 
progrefs  of  a  fpirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above 
the  narrow  prejudices  and  maxims  on  which 
her  fyftem  for  regulating  the  trade,  and  con- 
dufting  the  government  of  her  colonies,  was 
originally  founded. 

l^ew  regulations  concerning  the  government  of  the  colonies. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Spain  has  been  in¬ 
tent  on  introducing  regulations,  fuggefted  by 
snore  enlarged  views  of  policy,  into  her  fyftem 
of  American  commerce,  The  has  not  been  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  interior  government  of  her  colo¬ 
nies.  Here  too  there  was  much  room  forrefor- 
snation  and  improvement  ,  and  Don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direftion  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  heft  opportunites  ,  not  only  of  obferving 
the  defeftsand  corruption  in  the  political  frame 
of  the  colonies,  but  of  difcovering  the  fources 
of  thofe  evils.  After  being  employed  feveu 
years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary 
miffion ,  and  with  very  extenfive  powers ,  as 
infpeftor-general  of  New  Spain;  after  yifiting 
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in  perfon  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  So¬ 
nora,  and  California,  and  making^feveral  im¬ 
portant  alterations  in  the  Hate  of  their  police 
and  revenue;  he  began  his  miniftry  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of  juftice  in 
America. 

-k 

Feformation  of  the  courts  of  juftice« 

In  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  population 
and  wealth  in  the  colonies  ,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Courts  of  Audience  has  increafed  fo  much,  that 
the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  ori¬ 
ginally  compofed ,  has  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the  oifice, . 
and  the  falaries  fettled  upon  them  inferior  to  the 
dignity  of  the  ftation.  As  a  remedy  for  both 
lie  obtained  a  royal  edift,  eftablifhing  an  addi¬ 
tional  number  of  judges  in  each  court  of  Audi¬ 
ence  ,  with  higher  titles,  and  more^  ample  ap¬ 
pointments.  u) 

New  diftribution  of  governments* 

To  the  fame  intelligent  minifter  Spain  is  In¬ 
debted  for  a  new  diftribution  of  government  in 
its  American  provinces.  Even  lince  the  ella- 
bli  hment  iT  third  viceroyaliy  in  the  New  King¬ 
dom  of  Granada ,  fo  great  is  the  extent  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  fe- 
veral  places  fubjeft  to  the  jurifdiftion  of  each 
viceroy ,  were  at  fuch  an  enormous  diflance 

u)  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  19th  March,  1776. 
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from  the  capitals  In  which  they  relided,  that 
either  their  attention,  nor  their  authority, 
could  reach  fo  far.  Some  provinces  fubordinate 
to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  lay  above  two 
thoufand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
countries  fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  ilill 
farther  from  Lima.  The  people  in  thofe  remote 
diftrifts  could  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  civil  government.  The*  oppreffion  and  in- 
folence  of  its  inferior  minifters  they  often  feel, 
and  rather  fubmit  to  thefe  in  lilence,  than  in- 

0 

'  volve  themfelves  in  the  expence  and  trouble 
ofreforting  to  the  diftant  capitals,  where  alone 
they  can  hnd  redrefs. 

t 

Ne’\v  viceroyalty  on  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

As  a  remedy  forthi.^,  a  fourth  viceroyalty 
has  been  erefted,  (Aug.  1776.)  to  the  jurisdiftioti 
of  which  are  fubjefted  the  provinces  of  Rio  dela 
Plata,  Buenos-Ayres ,  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Potofi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Ch  areas,  and  the 
towns  of  Mendoza  and  St.  Juan.  By  this  well 
judged  arrangement,  two  advantages  are  gained. 
All  the  inconveniencies  occafioned  by  the  remote 
fituation  of  thofe  provinces  which  had  be^n 
long  felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are  removed. 
The  countries  moft  diftant  from  Lima  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru ,  and  united 
under  a  fuperior,  whofe  feat  of  government  at 
Buenos-Ayres,  will  be  commodious  and  ac- 
ceflible.  The  contraband  trade  widi  the  Portu- 
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.  guefe,  which  was  becotne  fo  extenfive,  as  muft 
have  put  a  linal  ilop  to  the  exportation  of  com¬ 
modities  from  Spain  to  her  fouthern  colonies, 
may  be  checked  more  thoroughly  and  with  great¬ 
er  facility,  when  the  fupreme  magi/lrate ,  by 
his  vicinity  to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried 
on,  can  view  its  progrefs  and  efTefts  with  his 
own  eyes.  Don'. Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been 
raired  to  this  new  dignity,  with  appointments^ 
equal  to  thofe  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  ac- 
quainted  both  with  the  ft  ate  and  the'intereft  of 
the  countries  over  which  he  is  to  prefide,  having 
ferved  in  them  long,  and  with  diftinftion.  By 
this  difmemberment  ,  fucceeding  that  which 
took  place  ac  the  ereftion  of  the  viceroyalfcy  of 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  almoft  two-third 
parts  of  the  territorries  ,  originally  fubjed’  to 
the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off  from 
their  jurifdidion. 

New  government  in  provinces  of  Sonora,  &c.  ’ 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain 
have  like  wife  been  confiderable  circumfcribed^ 
and  with  nolefs  propriety  and  difcernment.  Four 
of  its  moft  remote'provinces ,  Sonora,  Cinaloa, 
California,  and  New  Navarre,  have  been  form¬ 
ed  into  a  feparate  government.  The  Chevalier 
de  Croix  ,  who  is  intrufted  with  this  command, 
is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  nor 
does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  ta 
that  rank,  but  his  jurisdiftion  is  altogether  in- 
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dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.  The 
ereftion  of  this  laR  government  feenis  to  have 
been  fuggefted  ,  not  only  by  the  confideration 
of  the  remote  lituation  of  thofe  provinces  from. 
Mexico;  but  by  attention  to  the  late  dlfcoveries 
made  there,  which  I  have  mentioned,  x)  Coun¬ 
tries  containing  fuch  riches,  and  which  proba^ 
bly  may  rife  into  fuch  importance,  required  the 
immediate  infpeftion  of  a  governor,  to  whom 
they  were  fpecially  committed.  As  every  con- 
lideration  of  duty,  of  intereft,  and  of  vanity, 
muft  concur  in  prompting  thofe  new  governors 
to  encourage  fuch  exertion  as  tend  to  dKfufe 
opulence  and  profperity  through  the  provinces 
committed  to  their  charge  ,  the  beneficial  effefts 
of  this  arrangement  may  be  confiderable.  Many 
diftricts  in  America,  long  depreifed  by  the  lan-« 
guor  and  feeblenefs  natural  to  provinces  which 
compofe  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire, 
may  be  animated  with  vigour  and  aftivit)^,  when 
brought  fo  near  the  feat  of  power,  as  to  feel 
its  invigorating  influence. 

Attempts  to  reform  domeftick  policy. 

Such ,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  progrefs 
of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual  expanfion 
of  their  views  withrefpeft  to  the  commerce  and. 
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government  of  their  American  colonies.  Nor 
has  their  attention  been  fo  entirely  engroffedby 
what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their 
dominions,  as  to  render  them  negleftful  of  what 
was  ftill  more  important,  the  reformation  of 
domeftick  errors  and  defefts  in  policy.  Fully - 
fenhble  of  the  caufes  to  which  the  declenlion  of 
Spain,  from  her  former  profperity,  ought  to  be 
imputed;  they  have  made  it  a  great  objeft  of  their 
policy,  to  revive  a fpirit  of  induftry  among  their 
fubjefts  ,  and  to  give  fuch  extent  and  perfection 
to  their  manufactures  ,  that  they  may  be  able 
to  fupply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  ftock  ,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  has  been  fo  fatal  to 
the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured  to 
accomplifh,  by  a  variety  of  edifts  iffued  fince 
the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have  granted  boun^ 
ties  for  the  encouragement  of  fome  branches  of 
induftry  ;  they  have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others; 
they  have  prohibited,  or  have  loaded  with  ad¬ 
ditional  duties,  fuch  foreign  manufactures  as 
come  in  competition  with  their  own;  they  have 
inftituted  focieties  for  the  improvement  of  trade 
and  agriculture  ;  they  have  planted  colonies  of 
hufoandmen  in  fome  uncultivated  diftriCts  of  Spain, 
and  divided  among  them  the  wafte  fields  ;  they 
have  had  recourfe  to  every  expedient,  devifed 
by  commercial  wifdom,  or  c(rmmercial  jealoufy,. 
for  reviving  their  own  induftry,  and  difcounte- 
nancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe,  however, 
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it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to  inquire 
into  their  propriety  and  eifefts.  There  is  nd 
effort  of  legiflation  more  arduous  ,  no  experi¬ 
ment  in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  fpirit  of  induffry  where  it  has  de¬ 
clined,  or  tb  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown^ 
Nations,"  already  poffeffed  of  extenfive  com¬ 
merce,  enter  into  competition  with  fuch  advan¬ 
tages,  derived  from  the  large  capitals  of  their 
merchants,  the  dexterity  of  their  manufafturers^ 
the  alertnefs  acquired  by  habit  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  bufinefs  ,  that  the  ftate  which  aims  at 
rivalling,  or  fupplanting  them^  muff  exped  to 
ftruggle  with  many  difficulties  ,  and  be  content 
to  advance  flowly.  If  the  quantity  of  produc¬ 
tive  induffry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  kingdom  under  the  iaft  lifflefs  mon- 
archs  of  the  Auffrian  line,  its  progrefs  muff: 
appear  conffderable ,  and  is  fufficient  to  alarm 
the  jealoufy,  and  to  call  forth  the  moff  vi¬ 
gorous  efforts,  of  the  nations  nowin  poffeffion 
of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim 
at  wreffing  from  them*  One  circumffance  may 
render  thofe  exertions  of  Spain  an  objedofmore 
lerious  attention  to  the  other  European  powers. 
They  are  not  to  be  afcribed  wholly  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crown  and  its  minifters.  The 
fentinients  and  fpirit  of  the  people  feem  to  fecond 
the  provident  care  of  their  monarchs,  and  to 
give  it  greater  effed.  The  nation  has  adopted 
more  liberal  ideas,  not  only  with  refped  to 
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commerce,  but  domeftick  policy.  In  all  the  later 
Spanifh  writers,  defefts  in  the  arrangements 
of  their  country  concerning  both  are  acknowledg¬ 
ed  ,  and  remedies  propofed ,  which  ignorance 
rendered  their  anceilors  incapable  of  difcerning, 
and  pride  would  not  have  allowed  them  to 
confefs.  y)  But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have 
done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicous 
inftitutions  and  abufes ,' deeply  incorporated 
with  the  fyftem  of  internal  policy  and  taxation, 
which  has  been  long  eftablifhed  in  Spain,  muft 
be  abolifhed,  before  induftry  and  manufactures 
can  recover  an  extenlive  aClivity. 

Contraband  trade. 

) 

Still ,  however ,  the  commercial  regulations 
of  Spain  with  refpeft  to  her  colonies,  are  too 
rigid  and  fyftematical  to  be  carried  into  complece 
execution.  The  legiflature  that  loads  trade  with 
impohtions  too  heavy,  or  fetters  it  by  reftric- 
tions  too  fevere,  defeats  its  own  intention  ;  and, 
in  truth,  is  only  multiplying  the  inducements 
to  violate  its  llatutes  and  propoling  an  high  pre¬ 
mium  to  encourage  illicit  traffick.  The  Spani¬ 
ards,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  circumfcrib- 
ed  in  their  mutual  intercourfe  by  the  jealoufy, 
or  opprelTed  by  the  exaftions  of  the  crown , 
have  their  invention  continually  on  the  llretch 
how  to  elude  its  edifts.  The  vigilance  and 

.  inge- 

y)  See  NOTE  LXIX* 
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Ingenuity  of  private  intereft  difcover  means  of 
eftefting  this,  which  publick  wifdom  cannot 
foiefee,  nor  publiciL  authority  prevent.  This 
fpirit,  counterafting  that  of  the  laws,  pervades 
the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches;  and  from  the  higheft  departments  in 
government,  defcends  to  the  Joweft.  The  very 
officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade , 
are  often  employed  as  inftruments  in  carrying 
It  on;  and  the  boards  inftituted  to  reftrain  and 
punifh  it,  are  the  channels  through  which  it 
flows.  ^  The  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  defrauded 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  than  one  half  of 
the  revenue  which  he  ought  to  receive  from 
America  ;  z)  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  intereft  of 
fo  many  perfons  to  fcreen  thofe  artifices  from  de- 
tettion,  theknowledgeof  them  wilin  ever  reach 
the  throne.  „  How  many  ordinances,  fays  “  Corita, 

-  how  many  infirucTions,  how  many  letters 
from  our  fovereign ,  are  fent  in  order  to  cor- 
,  reft  abufes,  and  how  little  are  they  obferv-. 

.  ed,  and  what  fmall  advantage  is  derived 
,  from  diem !  To  me  the  old  obfervation  appears 
juft,  that  where  there  are  many  phyfidans,  and 
many  medicines,  there  is  want  of  health  ;  where 
there  are  many  laws,  and  many  judges,  there  is 
H  ant  of  juftice.  We  have  viceroys ,  prefidents , 
governors,  oydors,  corrigidors,  alcaldes,  and 
t  loufands  ofalguazils  abound  every  where-  but 

con- 

z)  bolorz.  de  Jure  ,  ii.  Jib,  v» 

Ro^bertson  VoI,  in.  A  a 
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„  tmueto  iTiultiply.  ‘‘  a)  Time  has  increafed  the 
evils  \vbich  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  IL  A  fpirit  of  corruption  has  infedled  all 
the  colonies  of  Spain  in  America.  Men  far 
removed  from  the  feat  of  government ;  impatient 
to  acquire  wealth  ,  that  they  may  return  fpee- 
dily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  confider  as  a 
Rate  of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful  country; 
allured  by  opportunities  too  tempting  to  berefift- 
ed ,  and  feduced  by  the  example  of  thofe 
around  them  ;  find  their  fentiments  of  honour 
and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private  life  , 
they  give  themfelves  up  to  adifiolute  luxury, 
while  in  their  publick  conduft  they  become  un* 
mindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  fovereignand 
to  their  country. 

Trade  between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines. 

Before  I  clofe  this  account  of  the  Spanifh 
trade  in  America ,  there  remains  one  detached, 
but  important  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned. 
Soon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  Philip 
II.  formed  a  fcheme  of  planting  a  colony  in  the 
Philippine  ifiands,  which  had  been  negleHed 
fince  the  time  of  their  difcovery ;  and  he  accom- 
plifhed  it  (1564.)  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted 
out  from  New  Spain,  b}  Manila,  in  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,  was  the  Ration  chofen  for  the 

a)  MS.  penes  me. 

b)  Torquem.  i.  lib.  V.  c.  14, 
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capital  of  this  new  eftablifhment.  From  it  an 
aftive  commercial  intercourfe  began  with  the 
Chinefe  ,  and  a  conliderable  number  of  that  in- 
duftrious  people  ,  allured  by  theprofpeft  ofgain, 
fettled  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Spanifh  pro- 
teftion.  They  fupplied  the  colony  fo  amply 
with  all  the  valuable  produftions  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Eaft,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade 
with  America,  by  a  courfe  of  navigation,  the 
longeft  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the 
infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was  carried  on  with 
CaHao  ,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  ;  but  experience 
having  difcoveredthe  impropriety  of  fixing  upon 
that  ds  the  port  of  communication  with  Manila, 
the  ftaple  of  the  commerce  between  the  eaft 
and  weft  was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Spain.  ’ 

After  various  arrangements.  It  has  been, 
brought  into  a  regular  form.  One  or  twofhips 
depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  may 
carry  out  filver  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  pefos,  c)  but  have  hardly  any  thing 
elfe  of  value  on  board;  in  return  for  which 
they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs,  china  and  ja¬ 
pan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muf ins ,  filks 
ind  every  precious  article,  with  which  the 
tenignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of 
ts  people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply'the 
eft  of  the  world.  For  fome  time  the  merchants 

A  a 

O  Kccop»  lib,  ix,  c,  45, 1, 6. 
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of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this 
traffick,and  might  fend  annually  a  fhip  to  Aca¬ 
pulco,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  veffels  from 
Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  fhare  of  the 
commodities  which  they  imported.  At  length, 
the  Peruvians  were  excluded  by  moll  rigorous 
edifts,  and  all  the  commodities  from  the  Eaffc 
referved  for  the  confumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  confequence  of  the  indulgence,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  enjoy  advantages 
unknown  in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies.  The 
manufaftures  of  the  Fall  are  not  only  more 
fuitedtoa  warm  climate,  and  more  fhowy  than- 
thofe  of  Europe,  but  can  be  fold  at  a  lower 
price  5  while ,  at  the  fame  time ,  the  piolits 
upon  them  are  fo  confiderable ,  as  to  enrich  all 
thofe  who  are  employed,  either  in  bringing! 
them  from  Manila,  or  vending  them  in  New. 
Spain.  As  the  interell  both  of  the  buyer  andj 
feller  concurred  in  favouring  this  branch  of  com¬ 
merce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  fpite  of 
regulations,  concerted  with  the  moll-anxious 
jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  it.  Under  cover  of 
what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported  ,  vail 
quantities  of  India  gouds  are  poured  into  the 
markets  of  New  Spain,  d)  and  when  the  flota 
arrives  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  often'  finds  the  w^ants 
of  the  people  already  fupplied  by  cheaper  and 
more  acceptable  commodities.  « 


d)  See  NOTE  LXX, 
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There  is  not,  in  the  cotTimercia,!  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Spain,  any  circumftance  more  inex¬ 
plicable  than  the  permiffion  of  this  trade  between 
New  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugn¬ 
ant  to  its  fundamental  maxim  of  holding  the 
colonies  in  perpetual  dependance  on  the  mother- 
country,  by  prohibiting  any  commercial  inter- 
courfe  that  might  fuggell  to  them  the  idea  of 
receiving  a  fupply  of  their  wants  from  any  other 
quarter.  This  permiffion  mull  appear  Hill  more 
extraordinary,  from  confidering  that  Spain  herfelf 
carries  on  no  direft  trade  with  her  fettlements 
in  the  Philippines,  and  grants  a  privilege  to 
one  of  her  American  colonies  ,  which  fhe 
denies  to  her  fubjefts  in  Europe.  It  is  'probable, 
that  the  colonills  who  originally  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Philippines ,  having  been  lent  out 
from  New  Spain,  begun  this  intercourfe  with 
a  country  which  they  confidered  in  feme  mea- 
fhre,  as  their  parent  Rate,  before  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  aware  of  its  confequences,  or 
could  efiablifh  regulations  in  order  to  prevent 
It.  ^  Many  remonlliances  have  been  prefented 
apinll  this  trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain ,  by 
diverting  into  another  channel,  a  large  por-  ' 

tion  of  that  treafure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the 

kingdom  ,  as  tending  to  give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of 
independencein  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage 
innumerable  frauds ,  againll  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  guard ,  in  tranfaftions  fo  far  removed 
from  the. infpedion  of  government.  But  as  it 
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requires  no  flight  effort  of  political  wifdom  and 
vigour  to  abolifh  any  praftice  which  numbers 
areinterehed  in  fupporting,  and  to  which  time 
has  added  the  faftion  of  its  authority  ,  the  com¬ 
merce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  feems  to 
be  as  confiderable  as’ever^  and  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  one  chief  caufe  of  the  elegance  and 
fplendor  confpicuous  in  this  part  of  the  SpaniQi 
dominions. 

Publick  revenue  from  America, 

4 

But,  notwithflanding  this  general  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  colonies ,  and  all  the  defalcations  of 
the  publick  revenue,  by  the  illicit  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  ,  er  by  the  fraudulent 
arts  of  their  own  fubjefts,  the' Spaniih  mon- 
archs  receive  a  very  confiderable  fum  from 
their  American  dominions.  This  arifes  from 
taxes  of  various  kinds ,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  capital  branches.  The  firft  contains 
what  is  paid  to  the  king,  as  fovereign,  or 
fuperior  lord  of  the  New  World  :  to  this 
clafs  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  filver 
raifed  from  the  mines,  and  the  tribute  exafted 
from  the  Indians;  the  former  is  termed  by  the 
Spaniards  the  right  of  figniory ,  the  latter  is  the 
duty  of  vaffalage.  The  fecond  branch  compre¬ 
hends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce  , 
which  accompany  and  opprefs  it  in  every  ftep  of 
its  progrefs  ,  from  the  greateft  tranfatfions  of 
the  wholefale merchant,  to  the  petty  trafiick  of 
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tVie  vender  by  retail.  The  third  includes  what 
accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church, 
and  adminiftrator  of  ecclefiaftical  funds  in  the 
New  World.  In  confequence  of  this  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  firft-fruits ,  annats  ,  fpoils  ,  and  other 
fpiritual  revenues ,  levied  by  the  apoHolick  cham¬ 
ber  in  Europe;  and  is  entitled,  likewife ,  to 
the  profit  arifing  from  the  fale  of  the  bull  of 
Cruzado.  This  bull,  which  is  publifhed  every 
two  years,  contains,  an  abfolutiori  from  pail 
offences  by  the  pope,  and,  among  other  im¬ 
munities,  a  permifffon  to  eat  feveral  kinds  of 
prohibited  food,  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre 
days.  The  monks  employed  in  difperfing  thofe 
bulls,  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  fervour 
of  intereffed  eloquence;  the  people,  ignorant 
and  credulous,  liften  with  implicit  affent ;  and 
every  perfon  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  of  Euro¬ 
pean,  Creolian,  or  mixed  race,  purchafes  a 
bull,  which  is  deemed  effential  to  his  falva- 
tion,  at  the  rate  fet  upon  it  by  government,  e) 

Its  amount. 

Wnat  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  va¬ 
rious  funds  f  It  is  almoft  impodihle  to  determine 
with  prec'fion ,  the  extent  of  the  Spanifh  do¬ 
minions  in  -America,  the  jealoiify  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  renders  them  inaccellible  to  for¬ 
eigners,  the  myfterious  illeace  which  the  Spa- 

e)  Sse  NOTE  LXXI, 
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iiiards  are  accuftomed  tho  obferve  with  refpeft 
to  the  interior  Rate  of  their  colonies,  combine 
in  covering  this  fubjeft  with  a  veil  which 
it  is  not  eafy  to  remove.  But  an  account, 
apparently  no  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  curious, 
has  lately  been  publifhed  of  the  royal  revenue 
in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  fome 
idea  with  refpeft  to  what  is  colle6i:ed  in  the 
other  provinces.  According  to  that  account, 
the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a 
million  of  our  money,  from  which  one  half 
muft  be  deduced  as  the  expence  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  eftablifhment.  f)  Peru  ,  it  is  probable, 
yields  a  fum  not  inferior  to  this,  and  if  we 
fuppofe  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America, 
including  the  iflands  ,  furnifh  a  third  fhare  of 
equal  value;  we  fhall  not  perhaps  be  far  wide 
from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  the  net 
publick  revenue  of  Spain,  railed  in  America, 
does  not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  fterling. 
This  falls  far  fhort  of  the  immenfe  fums  to 
which  fuppofitions ,  founded  upon  conjecture  , 
have  railed  the  Spanifh  revenue  in  America,  g) 
Tt  is  remarkable,  however,  upon  one  account. 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European  pow¬ 
ers,  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their 

colonies ,  as  their  quota  towards  defraying  the 

1 

i)  See  NOTE  LXXII. 

g)  See  NOTE  LXXill. 
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general  expence  of  government.  All  the  ad- 
•vantage  that  accrues  to  other  nations,  from 
their  American  dominions,  arifes  from  the  ex- 
clufive  enjoyment  of  their  trade;  but  befide 
this,  Spain  has  brought  her  colonies  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  increafing  the  power  of  the  flate  ; 
and  in  return  for  proteftion ,  to  bear  a  propor¬ 
tional  fhare  of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly  ,  what  I  have  computed  as  the 
amount  of  the  Spanifh  revenue  from  America, 
comprehends  only  the  taxes  collefted  there, 
and  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues 
to  the  king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New 
World.  The  heavy  duties  impofed  on  the 
commodities  exported  from  Spain  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  h  )  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  thofe  which 
fhe  fends  home  in  return;  the  tax  upon  the 
negroe  ilaves  ,  with  which  Africa  fupplies  the 
Isew  World  ,  together  with  feveral  fmaller 
branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums  into  the 
.treafury,  the  precife  extent  of  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  afcertain. 

Expence  of  adminiftration. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws 
from  America  be  great,  the  expence  of  admi- 
niflration  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to 
it  In  every  department,  even  of  her  domef- 
tick  police  and  finances ,  Spain  has  adopted  a 

h)  See  NOTE  LXXIV. 
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fyftem  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered 
with  a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  a  multitude 
of  officers,  than  that  of  any  European  nation, 
in  which  the  fovereign  '  poffeffes  fuch  exten- 
five  power.  From  the  jealous  fpirit  with 
which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  fettle- 
ments  ,  and  -her  endeavours  to  guard  againft 
fraud  in  provinces  fo  remote  from  infpeftion; 
boards  and  officers  have  been  multiplied  there 
with  ftill  more  anxious  attention.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  expence  of  living  is  great,  the 
falaries  allotted  to  every  perfon  inpublick  office 
mull  be  high  ,  and  mull  load  the  revenue 
with  an  immenfe  burden.  The  parade  of  go¬ 


vernment  greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it 
The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  as  reprefentatives  of 
the  king’s  perfon,  among  people  fond  of  often- 
tation  ,  maintain  all  the  ftate  and  dignity  of 
royalty.  Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the 
model  of  that  at  Madrid  ,  with  horfe  and  foot 
guards,  a  houfehold  regularly  eftablifhed,  nu¬ 
merous  attendants ,  and  enfigns  of  power ,  dif- 
playing  fuch  pomp,  as  hardly  retains  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  delegated  authority.  All  the 
expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the  external 
and  permanent  order  of  government  is  defray¬ 
ed  by  the  crown.  The  viceroys  have  befides 
peculiar  appointments  fuited  to  their  exalted 
illation.  The  falaries  fixed  by  law  are  indeed 
extremely  moderate ,  that  of  the  viceioy  of 
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Pern  Is  only  thirty  thoufand  ducats,  i)  Of  late, 
they  hav^e  been  raifed  to  forty  thoufand. 

Thefe  falaries,  however,  conllitute  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  viceroy’s  revenue.  The  ex-^ 
ercife  of  an  abfolute  authority  extending  to 
every  department' of  government,  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  difpofing  of  many  lucrative  oiiices,  af, 
ford  them  innumerable  opportunities  of  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth.  To  thefe,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments, 
vaH  Turns  are  often  added  by  exaftions,  which 
in  countries  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover,  and 
impoflible  to  reftrain.  By  monopolizing  fome 
branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern 
in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  mer¬ 
chants,  a  viceroy  may  raife  fuch  an  annual 
revenue,  as  no  fubjefl:  of  any  European  mon¬ 
arch  enjoys,  k)  From  the  lingle  article  of 
prefents  made  to  him  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
Name  -  day  (  which  is  always  obferved  as  an 
high  feflival,)  I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy 
has  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand  pefos. 
According  to  a  Spanifh  faying,  the  legal  reve¬ 
nues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his  real  profits 
depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  con- 
fcience.  Senfible  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as 
[  have  formerly  obferved ,  grant  a  commiffion 

i)  Fecop.  lib.  iij.  tit.  iii,  c,  72. 
i)  See  KOTE  LXXV, 
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to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This 
circumftance ,  however,  renders  them  often 
more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ^ 
ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  eve- C 
ry  moment  of  power  which  they  know  is  haf-| 
tening  faft  to  a  period;  and  fhort  as  its  dura-| 
tion  is  ,  it  ufually  affords  fufficient  time  for| 
repairing  a  fhattered  fortune,  or  for  creating  af 
new  one.  But  even  in  fituations  fo  trying  to| 
human  frailty,  there  are  inffances  of  virtuef 
that  remains  unfeduced.  In  the  year  1772. 
the  Marquis  de  Croix  finifhed  the  term  of  his^ 
viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  unfufpefted  in-| 
tegrity;  and  inffead  of  bringing  home  exorbi-| 
tant  wealth,  returned  with  the  admiration  'and'^ 
applaufe  of  a  grateful  people  ,  whom  his  go¬ 
vernment  had  rendered  happy. 
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Note  I,  p.  i. 


In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  SpanlHi  arms  In 
New  Spain  ,  we  have  followed  Cortes  hitnfelf 
as  our  moft  certain  guide.  His  difpatches  to 
the  emperor  contain  a  minute  Recount  of  his 
operations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of 
Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own  exploits. 
Our  information  with  refpeft  to  them  ,  and 
other  tranfaftions  in  Peru,  is  derived  how¬ 
ever  from  contemporary  and  rerpeftable 
authors. 

^  The^  moll  early  account  of  Pizarro’s  tranf- 
aftions  in  Peru,  was  publifhed  by  Francifeo 
de  Xerez,  his  fecretary.  It  is  a  Ample  unadorn¬ 
ed  narrative,  carried  down  no  farther  than 
the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  for  the 

author  returned  to  Spain  in  1534,  and  foon 
after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  fhort 

Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of  Peru,  addreffed  to 
•the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  ferved 
under  Pizarro  ,  drew  up  an  account  of  his  ex- 
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peditlon,  which  was  tranflated  Into  Italian  by 
Ramufio,  and  inferted  in  his  valuable  colleftion , 
but  has  never  been  publifhed  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the 
fame  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
what  both  thofe  authors  relate  concerning  the 
progrefs  and  operations  of  Pizarro;  but  the  v 
relidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  fb  ^ 
fhort,  at  the  time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  | 
intercourfe  with  the  natives  fo  flender,  that  | 
their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  j 
cuftoms  is  very  imperfeft.  , 

The  next  contemporary  hiftorian  is  Pedro  | 
Cieza  de  Leon,  who  publifhed  his  Cronica  del 
Peru,  at  Seville,  in  1553-  If  he  had  dnirh- ^ 
ed  all  that  he  propofes  in  the  general  divilion| 
of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  mod:  * 
complete  hillory  which  had  been  publifned  of 
any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well; 
qualified  to  execute  it,  having  ferved  during^ 
feventeen  years  in  America,  and  vilited  in? 
perfon  mod;  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  j 
he  had  occadon  to  write.  But  only  the  firll| 
part  of  his  Cronicle  has  been  printed.  It  c:on-| 
tains  a  defcription  of  Peru,  and  ieveral  of  the|,. 
adjacent  provinces  with  an  account  of  the  in-| 
flitutions  and.  cudoms  of  the  natives  ,  and  iS| 
written  with  fo  little  art,  and  fuch  an  apparenti 
regard  for  truth,  that  one  muft  regret  the  lofs;, 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This^: 
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This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Auguf- 
tinc  EaratG,  who  ptiblilhed*  in  15^5  ^  his 
Hiftoria  del  Defciibrimiento  y  Conqiiefta  de  hi 
Provincia  del  Peru.  Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank 
and  education,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  compt¬ 
roller-general  of  thepublick  revenue.  His  hifto- 
ry ,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  com- 
pofition,  is  a  book  of  confiderable  merit;  as 
he  had  opportunity  to  be  well  informed ,  and 
feems  to  have  been  inquifitive  with  refpeft  to 
the  manners  and  tranfaftions  of  the  Peruvians, 

great  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimonv. 

_  ^ 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publifhed  his  Hifto¬ 
ria 'del  Peru,  in  1571.  His  foie  objeft  is  to 
relate  the  dilienftons  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Spaniards  in  that  empire.  As  he  ferved  in  a 
publick  ftation  in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  both  with  the  country,  and  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aftors  in  thofe  lingular  fcenes  which  he 
defcribes,  as  he  poffefi’ed  found  underlianding, ' 
and  great  impartiality,  his  work  may  be  rank¬ 
ed^  among  thofe  of  the  hiilorians  moft  diftin- 
juifhed  for  their  induftry  in  refearch ,  or  their 

capacity  in  judging  with  refpe^  to  the  events 
kVhich  they  relate. 

fhe  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among 
h'e  contemporary  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of 
’eru,  is  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For 
hough  the  firft  partof  his  work,  intitled,  Cora- 
nentarios  Reales  del  Origen  de  los  Incas  Rei- 
3  del  Peru,  was  not  publifhed  fooner  than 
Robertson  Vol.  HI,  B  b 


\ 
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the  year  1609  ,  feventy  -  fix  years  after  the 
death  of  Atahualpa  the  laft  emperor,  yet  as  he 
was  born  in  Peru,  and  was  the  fon  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  diftinftion,  among  the  Spanifh  conquerors, 
by  a  Coya,  or  lady  of  the  royal  race,  on  account 
of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca  , 
as  he  was  mafter  of  the  language  fpoken  by 
the  Incas,  and  acquainted  with  the  traditions 
of  his  countrymen,  his  authority  is  rated  very 
high  ,  and  often  placed  above  that  of  all  the 
other  hitlorians.  His  work,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spanifh 
writers  of  the  Peruvian  Rory,  and  compofed 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom  I 
have  mentioned.  This  is  the  idea  which  he 
himfelf  gives  of  it,  Lib.  i.  c.  lo.  Nor  is  it 
in  the  account  of  fa^bs  only  that  he  follows 
them  fervilely.  Even  in  explaining  the  infti- 
tutions  and  rites  of  his  anceftors ,  his  informa¬ 
tion  feems  not  to  be  more  perfeft  than  theirs^ 
Kis  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almoft  the 
fame  with  that  of  Acofta.  He  produces  no  fpe- 
cimen  of  Peruvian  poetry  ,  but  that  wretched 
one  which  he  borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an 
early  miffionary,  whofe  memoirs  have  never 
been  publifhed.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  for  coin- 
polition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  diftin- 
guifhing  between  what  is  fabulous  ,  what  is 
probable,  and  what  is  true,  one  fearches  for 
them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca. 
His  work,  however,  nothwithllanding  its  great 
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defefts,  is  not  altogether  deftitute  of  ufe.  Some 
traditions  which  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen  aie  preferved  in  it.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to 
correct  fome  errors  of  the  Spanifh  writers .  and 
he  has'inferted  in  it  fome  curious  fafts,  ta¬ 
ken  from  authors  whofe  works  were  never 
publifhed,  and  are  now  loft. 

Note  II.  p.  6. 

One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hard- 
fhips  which  they  endured,  and  of  the  regions 
which  they  villced,  from  the  e.xtraordinary  mor- 
tality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  car¬ 
ried  out  112  men,  Almagro  70.  In  lefsthan 
nine  months  130  ofthefedied.  Few  fell  by 
the  fvvord ;  moll  of  them  were  cut  off  by  dif- 
eafes.  Xerez,  p.  180. 


Note  II^  p.  9. 

This  ifland,  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo 
uncomfortable  by  the  unwholefomenefs  of  its 
climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged 
mountains,  and  the  multitude  of  infefts  and 
reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom  any  fofter  epithet 
than  that  of  infernal  is  employed  in  defcribing 
It.  The  fun  is  almoft  never  leen  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceafes  to 
rain.  Dec.  3.  lib.  .x.  c.  3,  Dampier  touched 

B  b  a 
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at  this  ifland  in  the  year  1685  ;  his  accoiuit 
of  the  climate  is  not  more  favourable.  Vol. 
i.  p.  175.  He,  during  his  crulfe  on  the  coaft, 
vihted  nioft  of  the  places  where  Pizarro 
landed ,  and  his  defcription  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spanifh  hif- 
torians. 

Note  IV.  p.  25. 

I 

By  this  time  horfes  had  multiplied  great¬ 
ly  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  on  the  continent. 
When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year 
15185  though  his  armament  was  more  confider- 
able  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  compofed  of 
perfons  fiiperior  in  rank  to  thofe  who  invaded 
Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than  fixteen 

horfes. 


Note  V.  p.  26. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and 
George  Juan,  travelled  from  Guayquil  tb  Mo- 
tupe ,  by  the  fame  route  which  Pizarro  took. 
From  the  defcription  of  their  journey ,  one  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march. 
The  fandy  plains  between  St.  WIichael  de  Pleu¬ 
ra  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  wa¬ 
ter  ,  without  a’  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green 
thing,  on  a  dreary  ftretch  of  burning  fand. 

Voyage^  tom,  i.  p.  399  5 


m 
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Note  VL  p.  30. 

This  extravagant  and  unfeafonable  diTcourfe 
ofValverde  has  been  cenfured  by  all  hiftorians, 
and  withjuftice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have 
been  an  illiterate  and  bigoted  monk,  nowife 
refembling  the  good  Olinedo  ,  who  accompani¬ 
ed  Cortes;  the  abfurdity  of  his  addrefs  to  Ata- 
hualpa  muft  not  be  charged  wholly  upon  him. 
His  harangue  is  evidently  atranilation,  or  para- 
phrafe  of  that  form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of 
Spanifli  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509, 
for  explaining  the  right  of  their  king  to  the 
fovereignty  of  the  New  World,  and  for  direft- 
ing  the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they 
fhould  take  poffeffion  of  any  new  country , 
See  Volo  ]\  Note  xxiii.  The  fentiments  con¬ 
tained  in  Valverde’s  harangue  muft  not  then 
be  imputed  to  the  bigoted  imbecillity  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  Gomara 
and  Benzoni  relate  one  circumftance  concerning 
Valverde,  which,  if  autentick,  renders  him  an 
objeft,  not  of  contempt  only,  but  of  horror. 
They  affert,  that  during  the  whole  aftion ,  Val¬ 
verde  continued  to  excite  the  foldiers  to  daughter, 
calling  to  them  to  ftrike  the  enemy,  not  with  the 
edge,  but  with  the  points  of  their  fwords.  Gom. 
Cron.  c.  1 1 3.  Benz.  Hiftor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  Hi. 
c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Roman  CathoHck  clergy  in  other 
parts  of  America,  where  they  uniformly  ex- 
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erted  their  influence  to  proteft  the  Indians, 
and  to  moderate  the  ferocity  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Note  VII.  p,  31. 

Two  different  fyflems  have  been  formed 
concerning  the  condiift  of  Atahualpa.  The 
Spanifh  writers,  in  order  to  juflify  the  violence 
of  their  countrymen ,  contend  ,  that  all  the 
Inca’s  profeflions  of  friendfhip  were  feigned; 
and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing  to  an  interview* 
with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut  off  him 
and  his  followers  at  one  blow;  that  for  this 
purpole  he  advanced  with  fuch  a  numerous  body 
of  attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under 
their  garments  to  execute  this  fcheme.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Xeres  and  Zarate,  and 
adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the 
plan  of  the  Trca  to  deflroy  the  Spaniards,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted 
them  to  march  unmolefled  through  the  defert 
of  Motupe,  or  have  negle'fted to  defend  thepaf- 
fes  in  the  mountains,  where  they  might  have 
been  attacked  with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the 
Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamalca  wflth  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards  ,it  is  inconceiv¬ 
able,  that  of  fo  great  a  body  of  men  ,  prepar¬ 
ed  for  aftion ,  not  one  Ihould  attempt  to  make 
refiftance,  but  all  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  wef^ 
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armed  to^attack.  Atabualpa’s  mode  of  advancing 
to  the  interview,  has  the  afpeft  of  a  peace¬ 
able  procefllon  ,  not  of  a  military  enterprize. 
He  himfelf  and  his  followers  were,  in  their 
habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of 
folemnity,  by  nnarmed  harbingers.  Though 
rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  falfe, 
yet,  if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery  muft: 
be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch,  that  had  no 
great  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  a  vilit  from  Gran¬ 
gers  who  folicited  admiffion  into  his  prefence 
as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  fo  daring,  and 
fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  heh- 
tate  infdetermining  where  to  lix  the  prefumption 
of  guilt.  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the 
Spanifh  writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of 
Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives, ^  that  it  was  his 
intention,  as  well  as  his  intereft,  to  feize  the 
Inca,  and  that  he  had  taken  meafures  for  that 
piirpofe  previous  to  any  fufpicion  of  that  mo¬ 
narch’s  deiigns. 

Garcilafio  de  la  Vega,  extremely  folicitous 
to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians, 
from  the  crime  of  having  concerted  thedeftruc- 
tion  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  and  no  lefs 
afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with  improper 
conduft  towards  the  Inca,'  has  framed  another 
lyGem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majeftick 
form,  with  a  long  beard  ,  and  garments  reaching 
to  the  ground,  having  appeared  in  vifion  to  Vi- 
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racocha,  the  eighth  Inca,  and  declared,  that 
he  was  a  child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  buil,t 
a  temple  in  honour  of  this  perfon,  apd  erefted 
an  image  of  him  ,  refembling  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fibie  the  fingular  form  in  which  he  had  exhibit¬ 
ed  bimfelf  to  his  view.  In  this  temple ,  divine 
honours  were  paid  to  him  ,  by  the  name  ofVi’- 
racocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21,  lib.  v.  c.  22.  When 

I 

the  Spaniards  firfl:  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length 
of  their  beards,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,lIruc^t 
every  perfon  fo  much  with  their  likenefs  to  the 
image  of  Viracocha,  that  they  fuppofed  them  to  be 
children  of  the  Sun  ,  who  had  defcended  from 
heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded,  that  the  fatal 

4 

period  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was  now  approach¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied 
ty  new  pofleffors,  Atahualpa  himfelf  ,  confi- 
dering  the  Spaniards  as  meffengers  from  heaven, 
was  fo  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of 
refifting  them  ,  that  he  determined  to  yield  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  From  thofe 
fentiments  flowed  his  profeflions  of  love  and 
refpeft.  To  thpfe  were  owing  the  cordial 
ceptlon  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his 
camp,  and  the  fubmiffive  reverence  with  which 
he  himfelf  advanced  to  viXit  the  Spanifh  gene^ 
ral  in  his  quarters;  Fut  from  the  grofs  ignorance 
'  of  Philippillo,  the  interpreter,  the  declaration 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  anfwer  to  it,  were 
-  fo  ill  explained ,  that  by  their  mutual  inability 
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to  comprehend  each  other’s  intentions,  the  fa^ 
tal  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its  dread¬ 
ful  confequences,  was  occafioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fu- 
perllitious  veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the 
Spaniards,  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xerez,  or 
Sancho,  or  Zarate,  previous  to  the  interviewat 
Caxamalca;  and  yet  the  two  former  ferved  un- 
^er  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  vilited 
Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either  the  Inca 
himfelf,  or  his  meffengers,  had  addreffed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  words  which  Garcilaffo  puts 
in  their  mouths,  they  muft  have  been  ftruck 
•with  fach  fubmiffive  declarations ;  and  they 
Would  certainly  have  availed  themfelves  of  them 
to  accomplifn  their  own  defigns  with  greater 
facility.  Garcilaflo  himfelf ,  though  his  narra-t 
tive  of  the  intercourfe  between  the  Inca  and 
Spaniards,  preceding  the  rencounter  at  Caxamalca, 
is  founded  on  the  fuppohtion  of  his  believing 
them  to  be  Viraeochas,  or  divine  beings, P.ii* 
lib.  i.  c.  17 ,  &c.  yet  with  his  ufual  inattention- 
and  inaccuracy  he  admits,  in  another  place, 
that  the  Peruvians  did  not  recolleft  the  re- 
femblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viracocha , 
nntil  the  fatal  difafters  fubfequent  to  the  defeat 
at  Caxamalca ,  and  then  only  began  to  call  them 
Viraeochas,  P,  i,  lib,  v,  c,  21.  This  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  ii,  c.  12.  In  many 
different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe 
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the  Spanifh  writers,  their  countrymen  were 
confidered  as  divine  beings  who  had  defcended 
from  Heaven.’  But  in  this  infiance  ,  as  in  many 
which  occur  in  the  intercourfe  between  nations 
whole  progrefs  in  refinements  is  very  unequal, 
the  ideas  of  thofe  who  ufed  the  expreffion  were 
different  from  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  heard  it. 
For  fuch  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages, 
or  fuch  is  the  limplicity  of  thofe  who  fpeak  them, 
that  when  they  fee  any  thing  with  which  they 
were  formerly  unacquainted  ,  and  of  which  they 
do  not  know'  the  origin;  they  fay,  that  it  came 
down  frow'  Heaven.  Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

The  account  which  1  have  given  of  the  lenti- 
ments  and  proceedings  of  the  Peruvians  ,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  natural  and  confifient  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  better fup^ 
ported  by  the  fafts  related  by  the  contemporary 
hifforians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thou- 
fand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Sancho  makes  the 
number  of  the  fJain  fix  or  feven  thoufand.  Ram. 
iii.  274,  D.  By  GarcilafiVs  account,  five 
^  thoufand  were  maffacred.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 
The  number  which  I  have  mentioned,  being 
the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  neareft  the  truth. 

✓ 

Note  VIII.  p.  33. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  ftriking  proof  of 
this  ,  than  that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from 
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CjixamalGa  to  Cuzco,  ^Ilie  difsance  betwixt 
them  is  iix  hundred  miles.  In  every  place 
throughout  this  vaft  extent  of  country  they 
were  treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the 
Peruvians  paid  to  their  fovereigns,  and  even  to 
ther  divinities  Under  pretext  of  amaffing 
what  \vas  wanting  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca, 
they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  wdth  which 
the  walls  ofthe  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were 
adorned;  and  though  the  priefts  were  unwu'U 
ling  to  alienate  thofe  facred  ornaments,  and  the 
people  refufed  to  violate  the  fhrine  of  their 
God,  the  three  Spaniards  ,  with  their  own 
hands  ,  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  va¬ 
luable  treafure;  and  fuch  w^as  the  reverence  of 
the  natives  for  their  perfons ,  that  though  they 
beheld  this  aft  of  facrilege  with  aftonlfhment , 
they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  difturb  the 
commiiTion  of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Sancho 
ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  375,  D. 

Note  IX.  p.  47. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  fpoll  of  Cuzco, 
after  fetting  apart  the  king’s  fifth  ,  was  divided 
among  480  perfons.  Each  received  4000 
pefos.  Ibis  amounts  to  1,920,000  pefos.  , 
Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the  general,  and 
other  officers,  w^ere  entitled  to  a  part  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total  mull 
haverifcn  much  beyond  w  hat  I  have  mentioned. 
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Gomara,  c.  123.  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  la-r 
tisfy  themfelves  with  alTerting  in  general ,  that 
the  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than 
the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa. 

% 

Note  X.  p,  5  o. 

No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  con¬ 
duced  with  more  perfevering  courage  than 
that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were  greater 
hardfnips  endured.  Many  of  theperfons  engaged 
in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  veterans  who 
had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour 
of  American  war.  Such  of  my  readers  as  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  perufing  the  ftriking  de- 
fcription  of  their  fufferings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera, 
may  form  fomeidea  of  the  nature  of  their  march 
from  the  fea-coaft  to  Quito,  by  confulting  the 
account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his  own 
journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  fame  route. 
Voy.  tom.  i.  p.  178?  &c.  or  thatof  M.  Bou- 
guer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo,  to 
Quito,  by  the  fame  road  which  Alvarado  took. 
He  compares  his  own  journey  with  that  of  the 
Spanifh  leader,  and  by  the  comparifon,  gives 
a  moil  ftriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience 
of  Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through  fo, 
many  obftacles.  Voyage  du  Perou,  p.  2 8 > etc. 


o 
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Note  XL  p.  51. 

According  to  Herrera  ,  there  was  entered 
on  account  of  the  king,  in  gold,  i55;3oo  pe- 
fos,  and  5400  marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  lilveh 
befides  feveral  veflels  and  ornaments,  feme  of 
gold  ,  and  others  of  filver;  on  account  of  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  ,  in  gold  499,000  pefos  ,  and 
54,000  marks  of  filver.  Dec,  5.  lib.  vL  c.  13, 

Note  XII.  p;  61. 


The  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  other  milU 
tary  arts  than  thofe  of  the  Spaniards.  As  the 
calvalry  were  the  chief  objeft  of  their  terror, 
they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of 
afting  by  means  of  a  long  thong  with  a  fione 
faftened  to  each  end;  This,  when  thrown 
by  a  fkilful  hand,  twilled  about  the  hprfe  and 
its  rider,  and  entangled  them'fo  as  to  obftruft 
their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  their  own.  Dec.  5.  Jib.  viii.  c.  4.  But 
as  I  have  obferved,  vol.  ii.  p. 

pon  is  common  among  feveral  barbarous  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  South  America;  and 
at  IS  more  probable,  that  the  Peruvians  hadob- 
lerved  the  dexterity  with  which  they  ufeditin 
unting,  and  on  this  occafion  adopted  it  them- 
felves.  The  Spaniards  were  confiderablv  an- 
noyedbyit.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another inftance 
of  thD  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferyes  men- 
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tion.  By  turning  a  river  out  of  its  channel, 
they  overllowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of 
the  enemy  was  polled,  fo  fuddenly,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  efcape.  Herrera  ,  dec.  5,  lib.  viii. 

5*  , 

.4 

i 

Note  XIIT.  p.  84. 

Herrera’s  account  of  Orellana’s  voyage  is 
the  moll  minute,  and  apparently  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate.  It  was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of 
Orellana  himfelf.  But  the  dates  are  not  dif- 
tinftly  marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca, 
orNapo,  begun  early  in  rebruar3^  1541; 
and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
a6thof  Auguft,  having  fpent  near  feven  months 
in  the  voyage.  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the 
year  1 743  >  failed  from  Cuenca  to  Para,  a 
fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that 
of  Orellana,  in  lefs than  four  months.  Voyage, 
p.  179.  But  the  two  adventurers  ’were  very 
differently  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  ha¬ 
zardous  undertaking  ,  to  which  ambition  prompt¬ 
ed  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  fcience 
led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in 
the  year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odo- 
nais,  from  conjugal  affedlion.  The  narrative  of 
the  hardfhips  which  fhefuffered,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  fhe  was  expofed,  and  of  the  difallers 
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V  liich  bcfel  her,  Is  one  of  the  moil 

and  ftories  in  any  language  ,  exhibit* 

ing  in  her  condua  a  ftriking  pifture  ofthefor- 

tidude  which  diftinguifhes  the  one  fex,  mingled 
with  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  peculiar  to 
the  other.  Lettre  de  M.  Godin,  ii  M.  de  ia 
Coadamine. 


Note  XIV,  p.  88.  ‘ 

Hererra  glv8s  a  llrlking  piftiire  of  their  In- 
digence.  Twelve  gentlemen  ,  who  had  been 
officers  ofdiftii  cdon  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the 

fame  houfe,  and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them, 
it  was  worn  alternately  by  him  who  had  occalion  to 
appear  in  pubb.ck,  W’hile  the  red: ,  from  the  want 
of  a  decent  drefs,  were  obliged  to  keep  within 
doors.  Their  former  friends  and  companions 
were  fo  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro, 
that  they  durft  not  entertain  or  even  converfe 
with  them.  One  may  conceive  what  w'as  the 
condition,  and  what  the  indignation  of  men  once 
accuftomed  to  power  and  opulence,  -wffienthey 
felt  themfelves  poor  and  defpifed  ,  without  a 
roof  under  which  to  fhelter  their  heads,  while 
they  beheld  others,  whofe  merit  and  fervices 
were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  with  fplendour 
in  lumptuous  edifices.  Dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 

Note  XV.  p.  103. 

Herrera,  whofe  accuracy  entitles  him  to 
great  credit,  afferts,  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  pof- 
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felled  domains  iti  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbuque* 
faca  de  la  Plata  j  which  yielded  him  an  annual 
revenue  greater,  than  that  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  the  bell  endowed  fee  in  Europe;  Dec; 
7.  lib;  vi.  c.  3.  i 

Note  XVI.  p.  120. 

All  the  Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  march, 
arid  the  diftreffes  of  both  parties  very  miniitely, 
Zarate  obferves,  that  hardly  any  parellel  to  it 
occurs  in  hihory,  either  with  refpeft  to  the 
length  of  the  retreat  or  the  ardour  of  the  purfuit, 
Pizarro,  according  to  his  computation;  followed 
the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thoufand  milesi 
Lib.  V.  c.  16.  26* 

Note.  XVII.  p.  13?^ 

It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the 
beft  informed  hillorian  of  that  period,  to  one 
million  four  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  Lib.  ii.  c.  79* 

Note  XVIII; p.  139; 

Carvajal  ,  from  the  beginnings  had  been  an 
advocate  for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Find¬ 
ing  Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  boldcourfe 
which  he  originally  fuggefted  ,  he  recommended 
to  him  a  timely  fubmilTion  to  his  fovereign  as 

the  fafell  meafures.  When  the  prefident  s  of¬ 
fers 
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fers  were  firft  communicated  to  Carvajal :  „  Bv 

our  Lady  (faid  he,  in  .that  ftrain  of  buffoonery 

which  was  familiar  to  him)  the  prieft  iffues 

gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them  both  good  and 

cheap,  let  us  not  only  accept  them,  but  wear 

them  as  reliques  about  our  necks.  “Fernandez, 
ub.  11.  c.  63.  ' 


Note  :^IX.  p.  145. 

During  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
feven  hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  be- 
headed.  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  ,c.  4.  Above 
three  hundred  of  thefe  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal 

.ar  of  Ihofe  put  to  violent  death  five  hundred, 
vii.  c.  I, 


Note  XX.  p.  155, 

nd  'r concerning  the  manners 

nd  pohcy  of  the  Mexicans,  I  have  received 
mch  information  from,  a  large  manufcript  of 
on  Alonfo  de  Corita,  one  of  the  jud/es  in 
le  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.  In  the 
1553  >  Philip  ir.  in  order  that  he  might 

dian  fubjefts,  that  would  be  moft  beneh- 
il  to  the  crown  and  leaft  oppreffive  to  them, 
dreffed  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Au- 
ce  in  America,  enjoining  them  to  anfwer 
Robertson  Vol.  III.  C  c 


% 
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certain  queries  which  he  propofed  to  them, 
concerning  the  ancient  form  of  government  efta- 
blifhed  among  the  various  nations  of  Indians, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  paid  taxes  to  their 
Lings  or  chiefs.  In  obedience  to -this  mandate,. 
Corita,  who  had  refided  nineteen  years  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ,  fourteen  of  which  he  pafied  in  New  Spain, 
compofed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a  copy.  He 
acquaints  his  fovereign  ,  that  he  had  made  it 
an  obje6t  during  his  refidence  in  America  and 
in  all  its  provinces  which  he  hat  vifited,  to  in¬ 
quire  diligently  into  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  natives,  that  he  had  converfed  for  this 
purpofe  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians, 
and  confulted  feveral  of  theSpanifh  ecclefiafticks, 
who  underllood  the  Indian  languages  moft  per- 
feftly,  particularly  fome  of  thofe  who  landed 
in  New  Spain  foon  after  the  conqueft.  Corita 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  fome  learning,  and  to 
have  carried  on  his  inquiries  with  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  to  which  he  pretends.  Great¬ 
er  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony  from  one 
circumftarjce.  His  work  was  not  compofed 
with  a  view  to  publication ,  or  in  lupport  of 
any  particular  theory,  but  contains  limple, 
though  full  anfwers  to  queries  propofed  to  him 
officially.  Though  Herrera  does  not  mention 
him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed 
as  guides  in  his  hiftory,  I  fhould  fuppofe,from 
feveral  fafts  of  which  he  takes  noijice  ,  as  web 
^6  from  feveral  expreffions  which  he  ufes,  that 
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this  memorial  of  Corita  was  not  unknown 
to  him. 

Note  XXL  p.  167. 

The  early  Spanifh  writers  were  fo  haftv 
and  inaccurate  in  eftimating  the  numbers  of 
people  in  the  provinces  and  towns  of  America, 
that  is  it  impolTibie  to  afcertain  that  of  Mexico 
itfelf  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  Cortes  de- 
fcribes  the  extent  and  populoufnefs  of  Mexico 
in  general  terms,  which  imply  that  it  was  not 
inferior  to  the  greatell  cities  in  Europe.  Go-' 
mara  is  more  explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there 
were  60,000  houfes,  or  families  in  Mexico. 
Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  2. 

1  .  vii.  c.  13  ,  and  the  generality  of  writers 
follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or 
fcruple.  According  to  this  account,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Mexico  mull  have  been  about  300,000. 

orquemada ,  with  his  ufual  propenfity  to  the 
marvellous,  afferts,  that  there  were  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  houfes  or  families  in  Me¬ 
xico,  and  confequently  about  fix  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  inhabitants.  Lib.  hi.  c.  23.  But  in  a 
very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  empire 
y  one  of  Cortes’s  officers ,  the  population  is 
hxed  at  60,000  people.  Ramufio,iii.  309, A. 

t^ven  by  this  account,  which  probably  fs  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Me- 
iwico  was  a  great  city. 

C  c  2 
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NoteXXII.  p.  17 1* 

I 

It  Is  to  P.  Torriblo  de  Benavente  ,  that  I 
am  indebted  for  this  curious  obfervation.  PalafoXy 
bifhop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles, 
confirms  and  iliuftrates  it  more  fully.  The  Me¬ 
xican  (fays  he)  is  the  only  language  in  which  a 
termination  indicating  refpeft,  filavas  reveren- 
tiales  y  de  cortefia  ,  may  be  affixed  to  every 
word.  By  adding^  the  final  fyllable  zin  or  aziri 
to  any  word  it  becomes  a  proper  expreffion  of 
veneration  in 'the  mouth  of  an  Inferior.  If,  in 
fpeaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to 
be  ufed,  it  is  Tati,  but  an  tnferiorfays  Tatzin., 
One  prieft  fpeaking  to  another,  calls  him  Teo- 
pixque  ^  a  perfon  of  inferior  lank  calls  hiiii 
Teopixcatzin.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who 
reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico  ,  was 
Montezuma,  but  his  vaffals,  from  reverence, 
pronounced  it  Montezumazin.  Torribio,  MS. 
Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The  MexL 
cans  had  not  only  reverential  nouns,  but  re¬ 
verential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which  thefe 
are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  ufe,  is 
explained  by  D.  Jof.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara, 
in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  No.  1 88* 

Note  XXIII.  p.  177^ 

From'  comparing  feveral  paffages  in  Corita 
and  Herrera,  we  may  colleft  with  fome  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
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Mexicans  contributed  towards  the  fupport  of 
government.  Some  perfons  of  the  firft  order 
.  feem  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  tribute,  and  as  their  only  duty  to  the 
pubJick,  were  bound  to  perfonal  fervlce  in 
war,  and  to  follow  the  banner  of  the  fovereign 
with  their  vaffals.  The  immediate  vaflkls 
of  the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  perfonal 
^  military  fervice,  but  paid  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Thofe 
who  held  offices  of  honour  or  truft  ,  paid  a 
certain  fhare  of  what  they  received  in  confe- 
quence  of  holding  thefe.  4,  Each  CapuHae  ,  or 
.alTociation ,  cultivated  fome  part  of  the  common 
field  allotted  to  it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown, 
and  depofited  the  produce  in  the  royal  grana- 
ries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought  to 
.the  pubjick  markets,  -whether  fruits  of -the 
jearth,  or  the  various  produftions  of  their  artills 
and  manufafturers ,  was  demanded  for  the  pu- 
blick  ufe,  and  the  merchants  who  paid  this  were 
exempted  from  every  other  tax.  6.  TheMaye- 
ques,  or  adfcripti  glebae,  were  bound  to  culti¬ 
vate  certain  diftrids  in  every  province ,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  crown  lands,  and  brought 
the  increafe  into  publick  ftorehoufes.  Thus 
the  fovereign  received  fome  part  of  whatever 
was  ufefulor  valuable  in  the  country,  whether 
it  was  the  natural  produftion  of , the  foil,  or  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  induftry  of  the  people.  What 
each  contributed  towards  the  fupport  of  goveru- 
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meiifc,  leems  to  have  been  inconfiderable.  Cori- 
ta,  in  anfwer  to  one  of  the  queries  put  to  the 
Audience  of  Mexico  by  Phiiip  ]L  endeavours 
to  eillmate  in  money  the  value  of  what  each 
citizen  might  be  fuppofed  to  pay,  and  does  not 
reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  reals  ^ 
about  eighteen  pence  or  two  fhillings  a  head. 

Note  XXIV.  p.  178. 

Cortes,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  much 
aflonifhed  with  this  ,  as  with  any  inftance  of 
Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  it.  Along  one  of  the  caufeways  ,  fays 
he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are  conduft- 
ed  two  conduits,  compofed  of  clay  tempered 
with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and 
raifed  about  fix  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  con¬ 
veyed  a  ftream  of  excellent  water,  as  large  as 
the  body  of  a  man into  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  it  fupplies  all  the  inhabitants  plentifully. 
The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  neceffary 
to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  ftream  of 
water  may  be  turned  into  it.  As  this  conduit 
pafles  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there 
are  breaches  in  the  caufeway ,  through  which 
the  fait  -  water  of  the  lake  flows  ,  it  is 
conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as 
the  body  of  an  ox  ,  then  carried  from  the 
conduit  to  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city 
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in  canoes,  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat. 
ap.  Ramuf.  241,  A. 

Note  XXV.  p.  igo. 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  are  fhewn  fuits  of  armour,  which  are 
called  Montezuma’s.  They  are  compofed  of 
thin  lacquered  copper-plates.  In  the  opinion 
of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evidently 
eallern.  The  forms  of  the  lilver  ornaments 
■upon  them ,  reprefenting  dragons ,  &c.  may  be 
confidered  as  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are 
infinitely  faperior  in  point  of  workmanfhip  to 
any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards 
probably  received  them  from  the  Philippine 
iflands.  The  only  unqueflionable  fpecimen  of 
Mexican  art  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain  , 
is  a^  cup  of  very  fine  gold  ,  which  is  faid  to 
)  have  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  5  oz. 
12  dwt.  Three  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ,  June  10,  1765. 
A  man’s  head  is  reprefented  on  this  cup.  On 
one  fide  the  full  face,  on  the  other  the  profile, 
on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.  The 
relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  punch¬ 
ing  the  infide  of  the  cup ,  fo  as  to  make  the 
reprefentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The 
features  are  rude,  but  very  tolerable,  and 
certainly  too  rude  for  Spanifii  workmanfhip. 
This  cup  was  purchafed  by  .Edward  earl  of 
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Oxford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  CadJx 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command  ,  and  is  now 
in  the  pofleffion  of  his  grandfon.  Lord  Archer. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  my  re- 
fpeftable  and  ingenious  friend  ’Mr.  Barrington, 

Note  XXVL  p.  185. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much 
I  have  been  indebted ,  in  this  part  of  my  work  , 
to  the  guidance  ofthebifhop  of  Gloucefler ,  who 
has  traced  the  fucceffive  Heps,  by  which  the 
human  mind  advanced  in  this  line  of  its  pr ogre fs, 
with  much  erudition  ,  and  greater  ingenuity. 
■He  is  the  iirfl:,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  formed 
a  rational  and  confiflent  theory  concerning  the, 
various  modes  of  writing  praftifed  by  nations, 
according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  improve¬ 
ment.  Div.  Legation  of  Mofes,  iii.  69, 

Some  important  obfervations  have  been  added 
by  the  learned  and  intelligent  author  qf  the  , 
Traite  dela  Formation  Mechanique  des  Langues, 
tom.  i.  295  ,  &;c. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  moftcUr 

rious  monuments  extant  of  the  earliefl:  mode  of 

'  '  < 

writing,  it  will  not  bq  improper  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  pre- 
ferved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work  of 
art  in  America  ,  and  communicated  to  the 
Pnblick.  For  the  moft  early  and  complete  col- 
leftiop  of  thefe  ,publifh^d  by  Purchas,  we  are 
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indebted  to  the  attention  of  that  curious  in« 
Quirer^  Hakluyt,  Don  Antonio  Mendoza  j,  vice¬ 
roy  of  New  Spain  ,  having  deenied  thofe  paint¬ 
ings  a  proper  prefent  for  Charles  V.  the  f hip  in 
which  they  were  fent  to  Spain  was  taken  by  a 
French  cruizer,  and  they  came  into  the  ppllef- 
^lon  ofThevet,  the  king’s  geographer,  who 
having  travelled  himfelf  into  the  New  World, 
and  defcribedone  of  its  provinces,  was  a  curious 
.obferver  of  whatever  tended  to  illuftrate  the 
manners  of  the  Americans.  On  his  death  , 
they  were  purchafed  by  Hakluyt,  that  time 
chaplain  of  the  Englifh  ambalTador  to  the  French 
eourt^  .and  ,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas, 
were  publifhed  at  the  delire  of  the  learned  an¬ 
tiquary  Sir  Henry Spelman.  Purchas,  iii.  1065. 

The  fecond  fpecimen  of  Mexican  pidfure- 
writing,  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli 
Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  firft  is  a 
^ap,  or  reprefentation  of  the  progrefs  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Mexicans  on  their  lirll  arrival  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  the  various  llations  in  which  they 
fettled,  before  they  founded  the  capital  of 
their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  fecond 
is  a  Chronological  Wheel,  or  Circle  ,  reprefent- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and 
marked  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  The 
former  was  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Chrifloval  de 
Guadalajora,  in  the  city  of  Puebla  de  los  An¬ 
geles;  the  latter  he  received  from  Don  Carlos 
4e  Siguenza  y  Congorra.  But  as  it  feems  no\r 
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to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded  I  know  not 
on  whac  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out 
of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo 
is  an  account  of  a  fictitious  voyage,  I  have  not 
mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the  text.  They 
have,  however,  rhanifeftly  the  appearance  of 
being  Mexican  produftions,  and  are  allowed  to 
be  fo  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to 
determine  whether  they  were  genuine  or  fuppofi- 
titious.  The  Ryle  of  painting  in ‘the  former  is 
confiderably  more  perfect  than  any  other  fpe- 
cimen  of  Mexican  defign;  but  as  the  original  is 
faid  to  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  fuf- 
peft  that  it  has  been  improved  by  fome  touches 
from  the  hand  of  an  European  artlR.  Carreri, 
Churchill  ,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chronological 
wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode 
of  computing  time ,  as  defcribed  by  Acofta  , 
lib.  vi.  c.  2.  It  feems  to  refemble  one  which 
that  learned  Jefuit  had  feen;  and  if  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it  proves  that 
the  Mexicans  had  artificial ,  or  arbitrary  charac¬ 
ters,  which  rejirefented  feveral  things  befides 
numbers.  Each  month  is  there  reprefented  by 
a  fymbol  expreffive  of  fome  work  or  rite  pecu¬ 
liar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting 
was  difcovered  by  another  Italian.  In  173^  * 
'Lorenzo  Boturini  Benaduci  fet  out  for  New 
Spain  ,  and  was  led  by  feveral  incidents  to  ftudy 
the  language  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to  colleft 
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the  remains  of  their  hlflorlcal  monuments. '  He 
perfifted  nine  years  in  his  refearches  ,  with  the 
enthufiafm  of  a  projeftor,  and  the  patience  of 
an  antiquary.  In  1746,  he  publifhed  at  Madrid  , 
Idea  de  una  Nueva  Hiftoria  General  de  la  Ame¬ 
rica  Septentrional  ,  containing  an  account  of 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries ;  and  he  added  to  it 
a  catalogue  of  his  American  Hiftorical  Mufeum, 
arranged  under  thirty  lix  different  heads.  His 
idea  of  a  New  Hiftory  appears  to  me  the  work 
of  a  whimlical  credulous  man.  But  his  catalogue 
of  Mexican  maps  ,  paintings  ,  tribute  -  rolls  , 
calendars,  &c.  is  amazing.  Unfortunately  a 
fhip,  in  which  he  had  fent  a  conffderable  part 
of  them  to  Europe,  was  taken  by  an  Englifh 
privateer  in  the  war  before  lail;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  perilhed  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini  himfelf  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  Spanifh  court,  and  died 
in  an  hofpital  at  Madrid.  The  hiftory,  of  which 
the  Idea,  &c.  was  only  a  profpeftus,  was 
never  publifhed.  The  remainder  of  his  Mufeum 
feems  to  have  been  difperfed.  Some  part  of  it 
came  into  the  pofleffton  of  the  prefent  archbi- 
fhop  of  Toledo ,  when  he  was  primate  of  New 
Spain  ,  and  he  publifhed  from  it  that  curious 
tribute-roll  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  only  other  colleftion  of  Mexican  paint- 
ings ,  as  far  a  I  can  learn,  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial 
Majefties,  I  have  obtained  inch  a  fpecimen  of 
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thefe  as  I  defired  ,  in  eight  paintings,  made 
with  fo  much  fidelity  ,  that  I  am  informed  the 
copies  could  hardly  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  orL 
ginals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Me- 
xicanus  ,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  prefent 
■  from  Emmanuel  King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  VIL  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After  paffing 
through  the  hands  of  feveral  illuftrious 
proprietors,  it  fell  into  thofe  of  the  cardinal  of 
Saxe  Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  Leopold.  Thefe  paintings  are  manifeftly 
Mexican ,  but  they  are  in  a  ftyle  very  different 
from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving  has 
been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  grati¬ 
fy  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  may  deem  this  an 
objeft  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an 
objeft  of  fufficient  importance,  it  might,  per¬ 
haps  ,  be  poffible,  by  recourfe  to  the  plates  of 
Purchas,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  as  a 
key,  to  form  plaufible  cpnjedlures  concerning 
the  meaning  of  this  pifture.  Many  of  the 
figures  are  manifeftly  fimilar.  A,  A.  are  tar¬ 
gets  ,  and  darts,  almoft  in  the  fame  form  with 
thofe  publifhed  by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  ‘1071, 
&c,  B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly  re- 
fembling  thofe  in  Purchas,  p.  1109  and  1113; 
and  in  Lorenzano  ,  Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of 
mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which 
occurs  in  almoft  every  plate  of  Purchas  and 
fLorenzanp,  E.  E.  E,  feem  to  be  Mexican  cap¬ 
tains  in  their  war  drefs ,  the  fantaftick  orna- 
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inents  of  which  refemblethe  figures  to  Purchas, 
pi  1 1 10,  I  III,  1113.  I  fhould  fuppofe  this 
pifture  to  be  a  tribute-roll ,  as  their  mode  of 
noting  numbers  occurs  frequently,  D.  D.  D. 
&c.  According  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  com¬ 
putation  by  the  number  of  knots,  was  known 
to  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  to  the ‘Peruvians^ 
p.  85»  and  the  manner  in  which  the  number 
of  units  is  reprefented  in  the  Mexican  paintings 
in  my  poiTeflion ,  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
They  plainly  refemble  a  firing  of  knots  on  a 
cord  ot  flender  rope. 

Since  I  publifhed  the  former  Edition,  Mn 
Waddilove,  who  is  ftill  pleafed  to  continue  his 
friendly  attention  to  procure  me  information, 
has  difcovered,  in  the  Library  of  the  Efcurial, 
a  volume  in  folio ,  confifting  of  forty  fheets  of 
a  kind  of  pafleboard,  each  the  fize  of  a  common 
fheet  of  writing  paper,  with  great  variety  of 
lin couth  and  whimfical  figures  of  Mexican 
painting,  in  very  frefh  colours,  and  with  an 
explanation  in  Spanifh  to  moft  of  them.  The 
firfl  twenty-two  fheets  are  the  figns  of  the 
months,  days  ,  &c.  About  the  middle  of  each 
fheet  are  two  or  more'  large  figures  for  the 
month,  furrounded  by  the  figns  of  the  days. 
The  laft  eighteen  fheets  are  not  fo  filled  with 
figures.  They  feem  to  be  figns  of  Deities, 
and  images  of  various  objefts.  According  to 
this  Calendar  in  the  Efcurial,  the  Mexican  year 
contained  58 6  days,  divided  into  2Z  months 
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of  13  days.  Each  day  is  reprefented  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fign,  taken  from  fome  natural  objects, 
a  ferpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard ,  a  reed,  a  houfe , 
&c.  The  hgns  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
Efcurial  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Boturini,  Idea,  &c.  p.  45.  But  ^ 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  that  Author,  the 
Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided 
into  18  months  of  20  days.  The  order  of  days 
in  every  month  was  computed,  according  to 
him ,  firfl:  by  what  he  calls  a  tridecennary  pro- 
greffion  of  days  from  one  to  thirteen,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Efcuri¬ 
al,  and  then  by  a  feptenary  progreffion  of  days 
from  one  to  feven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In 
this  Calendar,  not  only  the  figns  which  diftin- 
guifh  each  day ,  but  the  qualities  fuppofed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked.  There 
are  certain  weakneffes  which  feem  to  accompa¬ 
ny  the  human  mind  through  every  ftage  of  its 
progrefs  in  obfervation  and-  fcience.  Slender 
as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in  Aftro- 
nomy ,  it  appears  to  be  already  connedred  with 
iudicial  Allrology.  The  fortune  and  character 
of  perfons  born  in  each  month  are  fuppofed  to 
be  decided  by  fome  fuperior  influence  predo¬ 
minant  at  the  time  of  nativity.  Hence  it  is 
foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  born 
in  one  month  will  be  rich,  in  another  warlike, 
in  a  third  luxurious,  &c.  The  pafteboard, 
or  whatever  fubfunce  it  may  be  on  which  the 
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Calendar  in  the  Efcurlal  is  painted ,  feems,  by 
Mr.  Waddilove’s  defcription  of  it  ,  to  re- 
femble  nearly  that  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  In  feveral  particulars,  the  figures 
bear  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  in  the  plate  which 
1  haa^e  publifhed.  The  figures  marked  D.  which 
induced  me  to  conjefture ,  that  this  painting 
might  be  a  tribute-roll  fimilar  to  thefe  publifh¬ 
ed  by  Purchas  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo , 
Mr.  Waddilove  fuppofes  to  be  figns  of  days; 
and  I  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  obfervations ,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion' 
to  be  well  founded.  It  appears,  from  the 
charafters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the 
figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monu¬ 
ment  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained ,  foon 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Empire.  It  is  fingu- 
lar  that  it  fhould  never  have  been  mentioned 
by  any  Spanifh  Author. 

Note  XXVII.  p.  187. 

\ 

The  firft  was  called,  the  Prince  of  the 
deathful  Lance;  the  fecond  the  Divider  of 
Men;  the  third,  the  Shedder  of  Blood;  the 
fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Dark-Houfe.  Acofta, 
Lib,  vi.  c,  25. 
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Note  XXVIII.  p.  195. 

The  Temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deem^ 
ed  more  holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  was 
likewife  the  moft  confiderable ,  But  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mount  of  folid  earth. 
cording  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter 
of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe ,  and  rofe  to 
the  height  of  forty  fathom.  Mon.  Irid.  Lib* 
ii.  c.  19. 

From  infpefting  various  figures  of  tetriples 
in  the  painting  engraved  by  Purchas ,  there 
feems  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fufpefting  that  all 
their  temples  were  conftrufted  in  the  fame 
manner,  See  Vol.  iii.  p,  1109,  iiio,  1113* 

Note  XXIX;  p.  197. 

Not  only  in  Tlafcala,  and  7’epeaca  ^  but 
even  in  Mexico  itfelf,  the  houfes  of  the  people 
were  mere  huts  built  with  turf,  or  mud, 
or  the  branches  of  trees.  They  were  extre« 
mely  low,  and  flight,  and  without  any  fur¬ 
niture  but  a  few  earthen  veffels.  Like  the 
rudeft  Indians,  feveral  families  refided  under 
the  fame  roof,  without  having  any  feparate 
apartments.  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c,  13. 
lib.  X.  c.  22,  Dec.  3,  lib.  iv.  c,  17.  Torquem. 
iib.  iii,  c.  aj. 

Note 
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Note  XXX.  p.  197, 

I  am  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided 
long  in  New  Spain ,  and  vifited  almoft  every 
province  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  the 
extent  of  that  vail  empire,  any  monument, 
or  veftige  of  any  building  more 'ancient  than 
the  conqueft ,  nor  of  any  bridge  or  highway, 
except  fome  remains  of  the  caufeway  from 
Guadaloupe  to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which 
Cortes  entered  the  city.  MS.  penes  me.  The 
author  of  another  account  in  manufcript  ob- 
ferves,  „  That  at  this  day  there  does  not  remain 
even  the  fmallell  veftige  of  the  exiftence  of 
any  ancient  Indian  building,  publick  orprivate, 
either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  travelled,  fays  he,  through  all 
the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  viz.  New  Ga¬ 
licia,  New  Bifcay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora, 
Cinaloa,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New 
Santandero,  without  having  obferved  any  mo¬ 
nument  worth  notice,  except  the  ruins  near 
an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Cafas  Gran 
des,  in  lat.  N.  300.  46'  longit.  2580.  24.' 
Join  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  or  460  leagues 
K.  N.  W.  from  Mexico.*'  He  defcribes' this 
minutely,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  paltry 
building  of  turf  and  ftone  plaftered  over  with 
white  earth  or  lime.  A  miflionary  Informed, 
that,  gentleman,  that  he  had  difcovered  the 
rums  of  another  fettlement  ftmilar  to  the  for- 
Robertson  Vol.  III.  D  d 
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tner,  about  an  hundred  leagues  towards  N. 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.  MS. 
penes  me. 

Thofe  tefclmonies  derive  great  Credit  frorh 
one  circmntlance ,  that  they  were  not  given  in 
fupport  of  any  particular  fyftem  or  theory, 
but  as  fimple  anfwers  to  queries  which  I  had 
propofed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when 
thefe  gentlemen  affert,  that  no  ruins  or  monu¬ 
ments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now 
to  be  difcovered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  they 
meant  that  there  were  no  fuch  ruins  or  monu¬ 
ments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or 
magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient  in¬ 
habitants.  For  it  appears  from  the  teftimony 
of  feveral  Spanifh  authors  ,  that  in  Otumba, 
Tlafcala,  Cholula,  &c.  fome  vefllges  of  an¬ 
cient  buildings  are  fa’ll  vifible.  Villa  Segnor 
Teatro  Amer.  p.  143.  353‘  D.  Fran. 

Ant.  Lorenzano  ,  formerly  archbifhop  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  now  of  Toledo  in  bis  introdudlion  to 
'  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cor¬ 
tes,  which  he  publifhed  at  Mexico,  mentions 
fome  ruins  which  are  Rill  viiible  in  feveral  of 
the  towns  through  which  Cortes  paffed  in  his/ 
way  to  the  capital,  p,  4.  &c.  But  neither 
of  thefe  authors  gives  any  defeription  of  them^ 
and  they  feem  to  be  fo  very  inconfiderable ,  as 
to  fhow  only  that  fome  buildings  had  once 
been  there.  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cho¬ 
lula  ^  which  the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the 
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name  of  temple,  ftill  remains,  but  without 
any  fteps  by  which  to  afcent  ,  or  any  facing 
of  ftone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount"^ 
covered  with  grafs  and  fhrubs,  and  poffibly  it 
was  never  any  thing  more.  Torquem.  lib.  iii. 
o.  19.  I  have  received  a  minute  defcription 
of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near  Cuernavaca , 
on'  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is 
compofed  of  large  Rones,  fitted  to  each  other 
as  nicely  as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians  ,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the 
foundation  it  forms  a  fquare  of  25  yards;  but 
as  it  rifes  in  height,  it  diminifhes  in  extent, 
not  gradually,  but  by  being  contrafted  fudden- 
ly  at  regular  diftances,  fo  that  it  muR  have  re- 
fembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate.  It  terminat¬ 
ed  ,  it  is  faid ,  in  a  fpire. 

;  '  Note  XXXI.  p.  203. 

_  The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanifh  HiRorians, 
\vith  refpeft  to  the  number  of  human  vifdms 
acrificed  in  Mexico ,  appears  to  be  very  great. 
According  to  Gomara  ,  there  was  no  year  in 
which  twenty  thoufand  human  viftims  were 
not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities,  and  in 
iome  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand. 

ran.  c.  229.  The  fkulls  of  thofe  unhappy 
perlons  were  ranged  in  order  in  a  building  ered- 

purpole  ,  and  two  of  Cortes’s 
officers  who  had  counted  them,  informed  Go- 

D  d  2, 
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mara  that  their  number  was  a  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  thoufand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera’s 
account  is  ftill  more  incredible,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  viftims  was  fo  great,  that  five  thoufand 
have  been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  forne 
occafions,  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec. 
iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  i6.  Torquemada  goes  beyond 
both  in  extravagance,  for  he  allerts,  that  twen-, 
thoufand  children,  exclufve  of  other  vic¬ 
tims,  were  flaughtered  annually.'  Mon.  Ini. 
lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  moft  refpeCcable  authori¬ 
ty  in  favour  of  fuch  high  numbers  is  that  oF 
Zummaraga,  the  firf:  bifhop  of  Mexico,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chapter  general  of  his  or¬ 
der,  A,  D.  1631,  alferts  that  the  Mexicans 
facrificed  annually  twenty  thoufand  viftims. 
Davila,  Teatro  Ecclef.  126.  In  oppofition 
to  all  thefe  accounts,  B.  de  las  Cafis  obferves, 
that  if  there  had  been  fuch  an  annual  wafle  of 
the  human  fpecies  ,  the  country  could  never 
have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  populoufnefs , 
for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spa- 

L 

niards  lirft  landed  there;  and  he  pofitively 
afferts,  that  the  Mexicans  never  facrificed  more 
than  fifty  or  a  hundred  perfons  in  a  ^^ear. 
See  his  difpute  with  Sepulveda,  fubjoined  to 
his  Breviffima  Relacion ,  p.  100.  Cortes  does 
not  fpecify  what  number  of  viftims  was  facri¬ 
ficed  annually,  but  B.  Diaz  del  Cailello  relates, 
that  an  enquiry  having  been  made,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  this ,  by  the  Francifcan  Monks,  who  were 


fent  into  New  Spain  immediately  after  the , 
conqiieft,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thoii- 
fand  liv'd  hundred  were  facriiiced  every  year  in 
Mexico.  C.  207. 

Note  XXXIf.  p.  305, 

/ 

It  is  hardly  necelTary  to  obferve,  that  the 
Peruvian' Chronology  is  not  only  obfcure ,  but 
^lepiignant  to  conclulions  deduced  from  the 
molt  accurate  and  extenlive  obfervations ,  con¬ 
cerning  the  time  that  elapfes  during  each  reign, 
in  any  given  fucceffion  of  princes.  The  me¬ 
dium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years.  According  to  Acofta  and  Garcilaffo  de 
la  Vega,  Huana  Capac,  who  died  about  the 
year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca.  The  du¬ 
ration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to 
have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fub- 
fifted  four  hundred  years.  Acofta.  lib.  vi.  c. 

■  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this  account  each 

reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three 
years  ,  inftead  of  twenty,  the  number  afcer- 
tainml  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  obfervations ;  but 
fo  imperfect  were  the  Peruvian  traditions, 
that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked,  the 
number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 


f 
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Note  XXXIIL  p.  213. 

Many  of  the  early  Spanifh  writers  affert, 
that  the  Peruvians  offered  human  facrificeso 
Xeres,  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  Acoff 
ta,  ]ib.  V.  c.  19.  But  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega 
contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  praftice 
prevailed  among  their  uncivilized  anceftors,  it 
was  totally  abolifhed  by  the  Inca/,  and  that 
no  human  viftim  was  ever  offered  in  any 
temple  of  the  Sun.  This  affertion,  and  the  plau- 
fible  reafons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are 
fufficient  to  refute  the  Spanifh  writers,  whofe 
accounts  feern  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  re¬ 
port,  not  upon  what  they  themfelves  had  ob- 
ferved.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of  their 
feftivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread 
moiftened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms, 
the  eye-brows,  and  nofes  of  their  children. 
Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This  rite  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  their  ancient  practice  of  fa- 
crificing  human  viftims. 

Note  XXXIV.  p.  220. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  cuf- 
toms  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  They  have 
preferved  fome  pf  the  aquedufts  or  canals,.made 
in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  and  have  made 
new  ones,  by  which  they  water  every  field 
that  they  cultivate,  Ulloa  Voyage,  tom.  i. 
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422,  477.  They  likewife  continue  to  ufe 
guano,  or  the  dung  of  fea -  fowls  ,  as  manure. 
Ulioa  gives  a  defcription  of  the  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  quantity  of  it  in  the  fmall  ifiands  neaf 
the  coaft.  Ibid.  481. 

Note  XXXV.  p.  223. 

The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of 
the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga, 
and  that  of  Atun  r-Cannar,  are  defcribed  by 
Ulloa  ,  tom.  i.  236,  &c.  who  infpefted  them 
with  great  care.  M.  de  Condamine  publifhed 
a  curious  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  ofAtun- 
Cannar.  Mem.  de  I’Academie  de  Berlin,  A 
p.  1746.  p,  435.  Acofta  .defcribes  the  ruins 
of  Cuzco,  which  he  h^d  examined.  Lib.  yi.  c. 
j  4.  Garcilaflb,  in  his  ufual  ftile,  gives  pompous 
and  confufed  defcrlptions  pf  feveral  tem¬ 
ples,  and  other  publick  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i. 

21.  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  Don  - - Zapata,  in  a 

large  treatife  concerning  Peru,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  publifhed  ,  communicates  fome 
information  with  refpecl  to  feveral  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Peruvians ,  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS.  penes  me, 
Articulo  XX.  Ulloa  defcribes  fome  of  the  a!n- 
cient  Peruvian  fortifications  ,  which  were  like- 
wife  works  of  great  extent  and  folidity.  Tom, 
i.  391*  Three  circumflances  ftruck  all  thofe 
obfervers :  the  vaft  lize  of  the  ftones  which 
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the  Peruvians  employed  in  fome  of  their  btiild- 
ings,  Acofta  nieafured  one,  which  was  thirty  : 
feet  long,  eigtheen  broad,  and  fix  in  thick- 
ners;*and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortrefs 
at  Cuzco,  there  were  Hones  confiderably  larger. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peru¬ 
vians  could  move  thefe,  and  raife  them  to  the 
height  even  of  twelve  feet.  The  fccond  cir- 
cumftance  is ,  the  imperfeftion  of  the  Peruvian 
art,  when  applied  to  working  in  timber.  By 
the  patience  and  perfeverance  natural  to  Ame¬ 
ricans,  Hones  may  be  formed  into  any  fhape, 
merely  by  rubbing  one  againH  another,  or  by 
the  ufe  of  hatchets  or  other  inHruments  made 
of  Hone;  but  with  fuch  rude  tools,  little  pro- 
grefs  can  be  made  in  carpentry.  The  Peru¬ 
vians  could  hot  mortize  two  beams  together , 
or  give  any  degree  of  union ,  or  Hability  to  any 
work  compofed  of  timber.  As  they  could  not 
form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ufe  of  arches  in  building,  nor 
can  the  Spanifh  authors  conceive  how  they  were 
able  to  frame  a  roof  for  thofe  ample  Hruftu- 
res  wnich  they  raifed. 

The  third  circumHance  is  a  Hriking  proof, 
which  alLthe  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  fur- 
nifh,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  inven¬ 
tion,  accompanied  with  patience  no  lefs  aHo- 
nifhing.  None  of  the  Hones  employed  ,  in 
thofe  works  were  formed  into  any  particular 
or  uniform  fhape,  which  could  render  them  fit  \ 
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for  building.  The  Indians  took  them  as  they 
fell  from  the  mountains ,  or  were  raifed  out 
of  the  quarries.  Some  were  fquare,fome  trian¬ 
gular,  fome  convex  ,  fome  concave.  Their  art 
and  induftry  were  employed  in  joining  them 
together,  by  forming  fuch  hollows  in  the  one, 
as  perfectly  correfponded  to  the  projeftions 
or  rifings  in  the  other.  This  tedious  opera¬ 
tion,  with  might  have  been  fo  eafily  abridg¬ 
ed,  by  adapting  the  furface  of  the  Hones  to 
each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their 
hatchets  of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  in- 
fpefting  the  remains  of  thofe  buildings.  It  gi¬ 
ves  them  a  very  fingular  appearance  to  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  eye.*  There  is  no  regular  layer  or  ftra- 
tum  of  building,  and  no  one  Hone  refembles 
another  in  dimenfion  or  form.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  the  perfevering,  but  ill-dlrefted  in- 
duHry  of  the  Indians,  are  all  joined  with  that 
minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa 
made  this  obfervation  concerning  the  form  of 
the  Hones  in  the  fortrefs  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy. 

P‘  387*  Pineto  gives  a  Hmilar  defcription 
of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco,  the  moH  perfeftof 
all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me. 
According  to  Pd.  de  Condamine,  there  were 
regular  Hrata  of  building  in  fome  parts  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  Hngular,  and  as 
a  proof  of  fome  progrefs  in  improvement. 
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Note  XXXVI.  p.  226. 

The  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which 
bend  with  their  own  weight,  wave  ^yUh  the 
wind,  and  are  confiderably  agitated  by  the 
niotion  of  every  perfon  who  pafies  along  them, 
is  very  frightful  at  firft.  But  the  Spaniards  have 
found  them  to  be  the  eafiefl:  mode  of  paffing 
the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  throw  more  folid  llruftures  either 
of  hone  or  timber.  They  form  thofe  hanging 
bridges  fo  frrong  and  broad ,  that  loaded  mules 
pafs  along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is 
carried  on  by  rneans  of  fuch  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Apurimac.  Ulloa,  tom,  i.  358*  A  more 
dimple  contrivance  was  employed  in  paffing 
fmaller  ftreams:  a  bafket,  in  which  the  tra- 
veller  was  placed,  being  fufpended  from  a  ilrong 
rope  hretched  acrofs  the  ftream,  it  was  piifhed 
or  drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other.  Ibid.  , 

I . 

»  Note  XXXVII.  p.  239.  ( 

f 

My  information  with  refpeft  to  thofe  events 
IS  taken  from  Noticia  breve  de  la  expedicion 
militar  de  Sonora  y  Cinaloa,  fu  exito  fehz  ,  y 
vantojofo  eflado,  '  en  que  por  confecuentia  de 
ello  ,  fe  han  pqefto  ambas  provincias ,  publifhed 
at  Mexico,  June  17th  1771,  in  order  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  who  had 
furnifiied  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying 
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the  expence  of  the  armament.  The  copies  of 
this  Noticia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid;  but  I 
have  obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to 
communicate  thefe  curious  fa6ts  to  the  Publick. 
According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in 
the  mine  Yecorato  in  Cinaloa,  a  grain  of  gold 
of  tw^enty-two  carats,  which  weighed  fixteen 
marks  four  ounces  four  ochavas ;  this  was  fent 
to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  king,  and  is 
now  depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid, 

Note  XXXVIII.  p.  339. 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  re- 
fpeft  to  this  point  is  remarkable,  for  Cortes 
fpems  to  have  furveyed  its  coafts  with  great 
accuracy.  The  archbifhop  of  Toledo  has  pu- 
blifhed,  from  the  original,  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  defcendant  of  Cor¬ 
tes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Do- 
tningo  Caftillo ,  in  which  California  is  laid  down 
as  a  peninfula,  ftretching  out  nearly  in  the 
fame  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the 
bell  maps,  and  the  point  where  Rio  Colorado 
enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precifion.  Hill, 
de  Nueva  Efpagna,  337. 

Note  XXXIX.  p.  243. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  faft  to  M.  L’Abbe 
Raynal ,  tom.  iii.  103.  and  upon  confulting 
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an  intelligent  peiTon ,  who  having  been  lon^g 
fettled  on  the  Mofquito  fhore,'has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  in- 
genious  author  has  been  well  informed.  The 
logwood,  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of 
Campeachy ,  is  of  much  better  quality  than  that 
on  the  other  fide  of  Yucatan  ,  and  the  Englifh 
trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almofi:  at 
an  end.  "  '' 

Note  XL.  p.  263. 

P.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea, 
has  enumerated  ten  caufes  of  the  rapid  depo¬ 
pulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  the  Ten  Plagues.  Many  of  thefe  are 
not  peculiar  to  that  province.  i.  The  intro- 
duftion  of  the  fmall-pox.  This  difeafe  was 
firfi  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520 
by  a  negro  Have  who  attented  Narvaez.  Tor^ 
ribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in 
the  provinces,  vifited  with  this  difiemper ,  died, 
io  this  mortality,  occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox, 
lorquemada  adds  the  deftruftive  effefts  of  two 
contagious  difiempers  which  raged  in  the  years 
^545  In  the  former  800,000;  in 

the  latter,  above  two  millions  perifhed  ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  exaft  account  taken  by  order  of  the 
viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  fmall-pox 
was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for  feveral  years 
alter  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  but  prov- 
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ed  very  fatal  to  the  natives.  Garcia  Origen. 
p.  88*  2.  The  nniTibers  who  were  killed,  of 

died  of  famine  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards, 
particularly  dining  the  fiege  of  Mexico, 
3.  The  great  famine  that  followed  after  he  re-  ■ 
duftion  of  Mexico,  as  all  people  engaged,  ei¬ 
ther  on  one  fide  or  other,  had  negiefted  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands.  Something  fimilar 
to  this  happened  in  all  the  other  countries  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  grievous 
tafks  impofed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people 
•  belonging  to  their  Repartimientos.  5.  The 
opprefilve  burden  of  taxes  which  they  were 
unable  to  pay ,  and  from  which  'they  could 
hope  for  no  exemption.,  6.  The  numbers  em¬ 
ployed  in  colleding  the  gold ,  carried  down  by: 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  were 
forced  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any 
provifion  made  for  their  fubfiltence,  and  fub- 
jefted  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  thofe  elevat¬ 
ed  regions.  7.  The  imnienfe  labour  of  rebuild¬ 
ing  Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  on  with  fuch 
precipitate  ardour,  as  deftroyed  an  incredible 
number  of  people,  g.  The  number  of  people  con¬ 
demned  to  fervitude,  under  various  pretexts, 
and  employedin  working  the filver  mines.  Thefe 
marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot  iron  , 
like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the 
mountains.  The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which 
they  were  fubjefted  there,  the  noxious  va¬ 
pours  of  the  mines ,  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate 
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^nd  fearclfcy  of  food,  were  fo  fatal,  that 
Torriblo  affirms,  the  country  round  feveral  of 
thofe  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago  ,'  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted 
with.their  ftench,  and  fo  many  vultures,  and  other 
voracious  birds ,  hovered  about  for  their  prey  ^ 
that  the  fun  was  darkened  with  their  flight* 
lo.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expeditions 
which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars 
which,  they  carried  on  ,  dellroyed  many  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  compelled  to  ferve  them 
as  Tamemes,  or  carriers  of  burdens;  This  laft 
mode  of  oppreffion  was  particularly  ruinous  to 
the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of  Indians 
who  perifhed  in  Gonzalo  Pi^arro's  expedition  in¬ 
to  the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,' one 
may  form  fome  idea  of  what  thev  fuffered  in 
fimilar  fervices,  and  how  fall  they  were  waft¬ 
ed  by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita  dn  his 
Breve  y  Summaria  Relacion,  illuftrates  and  con¬ 
firms  feveral  ofTorribio’s  obfervations,  to  which 
he  refers.  MS.  penes  me. 

I 

Note  XLI.  p.  263. 

Even  Moiitefquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib. 
viii.  c.  18.  But  the  paffion  of  that  great  man 
for  fyftem,  fometimes  rendered  him  inattentive 
to  refearch ;  and  from  his  capacity  to  refine, 
he  was  apt,  in  fome  inftances,  to  overlook  ob- 
yious  and  juft  caufes. 
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Note  XLII.  p.  264. 

A  ftrong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  tefta- 
inent  of  Ifabella,  .where,  fhe  difcovers  the  moft 
tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  ufage 
of  the  Indians.  Thofe  laudable  fentiments 
of  the  queen  have  been  adopted  into  the  pu- 
blick  law  of  Spain  ,  and  ferve  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  of  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians^ 
Recopil.  lib.  vi.  'tit.  x; 

Note  XLIII.  p.  0,6^^ 

In  the  feventh  title  of  the  iirft  book  of 
the  Recopilaclon ,  which  contains  the  laws  con¬ 
cerning  the  powers  and  funaions  of  archbifhops 
and  bifhops,  almofl'  a  third  part  of  them  relates 
to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them,  as  guardians  of 
the  Indians  ,  and  points  out  the  various  methods 
in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpofe ,  in  order 
to  defend  them  from  opprehlon,  either  with 
refpeft  to  their  perfons  or  property.  Not  only 
do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable 

and  humane  office,  but  they  aftually  exer- 
cife  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  Spanifh  authors.  But  I  rather  re¬ 
fer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not  difpofed  to  afcribe 
any  merit  to  the  popifh  clergy,  to*  which  they 
Were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  143. 
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&c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  Engllfh  merchant, 
who  refided  five  years  in  New  Spain  ,  previous 
to  the  year  1572,  gives  the  fame  favourable 
account  of  the  popifh  clergy.  Hakluyt,  iii. 
466.  By  a  law  oj  Charles  V.  not  only  bi- 
fhops  ,  but  other  ecclefiafticks  ,  are  impowered, 
to  inform  and  admonifh  the  civil  magifirates, 
if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his  jufi  liberty  and 
rights.  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley  14;  and 
thus  were  conflituted  legal  proteftors  of  the 
Indians.  Some  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaflicks  re- 
fufed  to  grant  abfolution  to  fuch  of  their  country¬ 
men  as  poffelTed  Encomiendas,  and  confidered 
the  Indians  as  fiaves,  or  employed  them  in 
working  their  mines.  Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro 
Ecclef.  i.  157. 

Note  XLIV.  p.  267. 

According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  con¬ 
tains  4000  families,  and  he  mentions  it  only 
as  one  of  the  largefi:  Indian  towns  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  p.  104.. 

Note  XLV.  p.  267. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate 
account  of  the  Hate  of  population  in  thofe  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  moft  per¬ 
fect,  and  where  fcience  has  made  the  greatefb 
progrefs.  In  Spanifh  America,  where  know¬ 
ledge 
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ledge  is'ftill  in  its  infancy,,  and  few  men  have 
leifure  to  engage  in  refearches  merely  fpeculative, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious 
inquiry.  But  in  the  year  1741,  Philip  V.‘ 
enjoined  the  viceroys,  and  governors  of  the 
feveral  provinces  in  America,  to  make  an  aftual 
furvey  of  the  people  under  their  jurifdiftion  , 
and  to  tranfmit  a  report  concerning  their  num¬ 
ber  and  occupations.  In  confequence  of  this 
order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen  Clara,  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  appointed  D,  Jof.  Antonio  de 
Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to  execute  that  com- 
milTion  in  New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of 
the  magiftrates  in  the  feveral  diftrifts,  as  well 
as  from  his -own  obfervations,  and  long  ac- 
quaintance  with  moft  of  the  provinces  Villa 
Segnor  publifhed_  the  refult  of  his  inquiril  in 
^is  Teatro  Americano.  His  report,  however  • 
is  imperfeft.  Of  the  nine  diocefes,  into  which 
the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,  he  has 
pubhfhed  an  account  of  five  only,  viz  the 
archDifuopnckof  Mexico,  the  bifhopricks  of  Pue- 
ebla  de  los  Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca, 
and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bifiopricks  of  Yucatan  , 
erapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guatiniala,  are  entire-, 
y  omitted,  though  the  two  latter  comprehend 
countries,  w  which  the  Indian  race  is  more 
numerous  than  in  any  part  of  New  Spain.  In 
h>s  furvey  of  the  extenfive  diocefe  of  Nova 
ijalicia,  the  fituation  of  the  different  Indian 
/lilages  IS  defcribed,  but  he  fpecifies  the  num- 
Kobj-utsow  Vol.  Ill,  E  e 
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berof  people  only  in  a  fmallpart  of  it.  The  In-" 
dians  of  that  vafl:  province,  in  which  the  Spa- 
nifh  dominion  is  imperfeftly  eftablifhed,  are 
not  regiftered  with  the  fame  accuracy  as  iriv 
other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa 
Segnor,  the  aftual  liate  of  population  in  thet 
five  diocefes  above  mentioned  is  of  Spaniards yi 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  meftizos ,  in  the 
diocefes  of 

Families. 

Mexico  —  —  —  105,20^ 

Los  Angeles  —  —  —  30,600 

Mechoacan  —  —  ~  30,840 

Oaxaca  —  —  —  —  7f2p6 

Nova  Galicia  —  —  —  l6>77o 


At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  is  953,54^ 


Indian  families  in  the  diocefe 


of  Mexico 
Los  Angeles 
Mechoacan 
Oaxaca  — 
Nova  Galicia 


—  88,240 
— 

—  44,222 

—  6,222 

294,391' 


At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total 
number  is  1,471,955.  Wemay  rely  with  great¬ 
er  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  Ma- 
tricula ,  or  regifter ,  according  to  which  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  is  collefted.  As  four 
diocefes  of  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in 
that  of  Nova  Galicia  the  numbers  are  imper- 
feftly  recorded ,  we  may  conclude ,  that  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards 
&c.  feems  not  to  be  equally  complete.  Of 
many  places.  Villa  Segnor  obferves  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms ,  that  feveral  Spaniards ,  negroes  , 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  refide  there, 
without  fpecifying  their  number.  If  therel 
fore,  we  make  allowance  for  thefe,  and  for 
all  who  refide  in  the  four  diocefes  omitted  , 
the  number  of  Spaniards  and  of  thofe  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half.  In  fome  places  ,  Villa  Segnor 
diftinguifhes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three 
inferior  races  of  negros ,  mulattoes ,  and  mef- 
tizos,  and  marks  their  number  feparately. 
But  he  generally  blends  them  together.  But 
from  the  proportion  obfervable  in  thofe  places, 
where  the  number  of  each  is  marked ,  as  well 
as  from  the  account  of  the  ftate  of  population 
in  New  Spam  by  other  authors ,  it  is  manifeft 
that  the  number  of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a 
mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards.  Per¬ 
haps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above 
500,000  to  a  million  of  the  former. 

E  e  a 
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Defeftive  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  fuch  irifelligence  con^ 
cerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru ,  as  might 
enable  me  to  form  any  conjefture  equally  fa- 
tisfying  with  refpeft  to'  the  degree  of  its  po* 
pulatlon.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the 
year  1761,  the  proteftor  of  the  Indians  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780 
paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all  females  ,  and 
perfons  under  age  ,  are  exempted  from  this 
tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of  Indians  ought, 
by  that  account,  to  be  2,449, 12®.  MS.  penes  me. 

I  fhall  mention  another  mode,*  by  which 
one  may  compute  ,  or  at  leaf!  form  a  guefs  ^ 
concerning  the  Rate  of  population  in  New  Spain 
and  Peru.  According  to  an  account  which  I 
have  reafon  to  conlider  as  accurate,  the  number 
of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported  -to' 
Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953; 
to  New  Spain  2,649,326.  I  am  informed ,  that 
but  few  Indians  purchafe  bulls  ,  and  that  they  are 
fold  chiefly  to  the  Spanlfh  inhabitants,  and  thofe 
of  mixed  race,  fo  that  the  number  of  Spaniards, 
and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amount  by  this 
mode  of  computation  to  at  lead:  three  millions. 

7Te  number  of  inhabitants-  in  many  of  the 
towns  in  Spanifh  America,  may  give  usTome 
idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  eorreft 
the  inaccurate,  but  popular  notion  entertained 
in  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  weak  and 
defolate  Hate  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of 
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Mexico  contains  at leaft  150,000  people.  Puebla 
de  los  Angeles  contains  above'  60,000  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  Villa  Se- 
gnor,  p.  24.7.  Guadalaxara  contains  above 
30,000,  exclufive  of  Indians.  Id.  li.  206. 
Lima  contains  54,000.  D.  Gofme  Bueno  Defer, 
de  Peru.  1764.  Carthagena  contains  25,000. 
Potofi  contains'  25,000.  Bueno,  1767.  Po- 
payan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa-,  i.  287. 
Towns  of  a  fecond  clafs  are  Hill  more  numerous. 
The  cities  in  the  molt  thriving  fettlements  of 
Other  European  nations  in  America  cannot  be 
compared  with  thefe. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the 
number  of  people  in  feveral  towns,  which  I 
found  fcatteredin  authors  whom  I  thought  wor¬ 
thy  of  ciedit.  But  I  have  obtained  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the 
province  of  Quito ,  on  the  accuracy  of  which 
lean  rely;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Piiblick, 
both  to  gratify  curiofity,  and  to  reftify  the 
miftaken  notion  which  I  have  mentioned.  St. 
Erancifeo  de  Quito  contains  between  50  and 
60,000  people  of  all  the  different  races.  Be- 
fides  the  city;  there  are  in  the-  Corregimiento 
29  curas  orj  parifhes  eftablifhed'  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  villages,  each'of  which  has  fmaller  hamlets 
depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
are  molUy  Indians  and  Meliizos.  St.  Juan  de 
Pallo  has  between  6  and  8000  inhabitants ,  be- 
fides  27  dependent  villages.  St,  Miguel  de 
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Ibara  7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.  The 
diftrift  of  Havalla  between  ig  and  ao,ooo 
people.  The  diftrift  of  Tacunna  between  10 
and  12,000.  The  diftrift  of  Ambatp  between 
8  and  10,000,  befides  16  depending  villages.  ' 
The  city  of  Riobamba  between  16  and  20,000 
inhabitants ,  and  9  depending  villages.  The 
diftrift  of  Chimbo  between  6  and  gooo.  The 
city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inhabiU 
ants  ,  and  14  depending  villages.  The  diftrift 
of  Atuafi  between  5  and  6000,  and  4  depend¬ 
ing  villages.  The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25 
and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  9  populous  depend¬ 
ing  villages.  The  town  of  Laxa  from  8  to  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages.  This 
degree  of  population,  though  flender,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far 
beyond  what  is  commonly  fuppofed,  I  have 
omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that 
Quito  is  the  only  province  in  Spanifh  America 
that  can  be  denominated  a  manufafturing  country; 
hats,  cotton  ftuffs,  and  coarfe  woollen  cloths, 
are  made  there  in  fuch  quantities ,  as  to  be 
fuffxient  not  only  for  the  confumptiofa  of  the  ' 
province,  but  to  furnifh  a  confiderable  article 
for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanifh  Ame¬ 
rica.  I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  in- 
duftry  of  this  province  fhould  be  confidered 
as  the  caufe  or  the  eflfeft  of  its  populoufnefs. 
But  among  the  oftentatious  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  the  paffion  for  every  thing  that 
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comes  from  Europe  is  fo  violent ,  that  I  am 
informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  fo 
much  undervalued,  as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

No  TE  XLVI.  p.  274, 

Thefe  are  eftablifhed  at  the  following  pla¬ 
ces.  ^  St.  Domingo  in  the  ifand  of  Hifpaniola , 
Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama 
in  Tierra  Firme,  Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Gua- 
dalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fe  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada.  La  Plata  in  the  country 
Los  Charcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Quito,  St.  Jago 
<3e  Chili,  Buenos-Ayres.  To  each  of  thefe' are 
fubjefted  feveral  large  provinces ,  and  fome  fo 
far  removed  from  the  cities  where  the  courts 
are  fixed  ,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit 
from  their  jurifdiaion.  The  Spanifh  writers 
commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts  of  Audience, 

but  they  include  that  of  Manila  in  the  Philippine 
Iflands. 

/ 

Note  XLVII.  p,  382. 

On  account  of  the  diftance  of  Peru  and 
Chili  from  Spain ,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
commodities  of  fuch  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  acrofs 
the  ifthmus  of  Panama ,  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 
provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines 
and  olives.  But  they  are  ftridly  prohibited 
from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  Panama,  Guati- 
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mala,  or  any  province  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  ta 
receive  it  from  Spain.  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xviL 

I  15-18- 

Note  XLVIII.  p.  284. 

This  computation  was*  made  by  Benzoni, 
1550?  fifty -eight  years  after  the  difqo-^ 
very  of  America.  Hill.  Novi  Orbis  ,  lib.  iii. 
c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  'with  the  fpirit 
of  a  malcontent,  difpofed  to  detraft  from  the 
Spaniards  in  every  particular  ,  it  is  probable 
that  his  calculation  is  too  low. 

Note  XLIX.  p.  285. 

My  information ,  with  refpeft  to  the  divifion 
and  tranfmiffion  of  property  in  the  Spanifh  co<f= 
lonies  ,  is  imperfeft.  The  Spanifh  authors  do  not 
explain  this  fully ,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended 
fufficiently  to  theefifefts  of  their  own  inftitutions 
and  laws.  Solorzano  de  jure  Ind.  vol,  ii.  lib.  ii.  l.i  6. 
explains  in  fome  meafure  the  introduftion  of  the 
tenure  of  Mayorafgo  ,  and  mentions  fome  of  its 
effects.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  fingular 
confequence  of  it.  He  obferves ,  that  in  fome  of  the 
beft  lituations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good 
deal  of  the  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered 
only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  once  erected 
upon  it,  and  adds ,  that  as  this  ground  is  held 
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by  right  of  Mayorafgo ,  and  cannot  be  alienated, 
that  defolation  and  thofe  ruins  become  perpe* 
tual,  Teatr.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

Note  L.  p.  388. 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from 
offices  either  civil  or  ecclefiallick.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  Cedulas  which  recom¬ 
mend  the  conferring  places  of  truft  indifcrimi- 
nately  on  the  natives  of  Spain  and  America. 
Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho ,  &c.  p.  5,  6. 
But  notwitbRanding  fuch  repeated  recommen¬ 
dations  ,  preferment  in  almoR  every  different 
line  is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards,  A  re¬ 
markable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author 
laft  quoted.  From  the  difcovery  of  America  to 
the  year  1637,  hundred  and  lixty-nine 

bifhops,  or  archbifhops,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  different  diocefes  in  that  country,  and  of  all 
that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles.p.  40.  This 
predileftion  for  Europeans  feems  Rill  to  conti¬ 
nue.  By  a  royal  mandate,  iffqed  in  1776  , 
the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  is 
direfted  to  nominate  European  ecclefiaRicks  of 
known  merit  and  abilities,  that  the  King  may 

appoint  them  to  fupply  vacant  benefices.  MS. 
penes  me. 
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Note  LI.  p.  294/ 

Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch 
IS  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many 
provinces  of  America,  that  the  exafting  of  it 
is  intolerably  oppreffive.  Pegna  Itiner.  par 
Parochos  de  Indios,  p.  193, 

Note  LII.  p.  395. 

In  New  Spain  ,  on  account  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit  and  fervices  of  the  firfl:  conque¬ 
rors,  as  well  as  the  fmall  revenue  arifing  from 
the  country  "previous  to  the  difcovery  of  the  mines 
of  Sacatecas,  the  encomiendas  were  granted  for 
three,  and  fometimes  for  four  lives.  Recopil. 
lib.  vi.  tit.  ii.  c.  14,  &c* 

Note  LIII.  p.  2^6. 

D.  Ant,  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in 
mines  is  not  noxious,  and  as  a  proof  of  this 
informs  us  ,  that  many  Meftizos  and  Indians, 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  Repartimiento ,  vo¬ 
luntarily  hire  themfelves  as  miners;  and  fe  veral  of 
the  Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their  fer- 
vice  expires  ,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines 
of  choice.  Entreten.  p.  365.  But  his  opinion 
concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  this  occupa¬ 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages; 
and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages , 
they  will  engage  in  any  fpecies  of  labour, 
however  fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  may  be. 
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U.  Hern.  Carillo  Altemirano  relates  a  curious  faft 
incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever 
mines  are  wrought,  fays  he,  the  number  of 
Indians  decreafes;  but  in  the  province  of  Cam- 
peachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Indians  has  increafed  more  than  a  third 
fiDce  the  conqueft  of  America,  though  neither 
the  foil  nor  climate  be  fo  favourable  as  in  Peru 
or  Mexico.  Colbert  Colleft.  In  another  me¬ 
morial  prefented  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1609. 
Captain  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  afferts,  that 
in  every  diftrift  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are 
compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines ,  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  fome  places 
to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  vice¬ 
roy  alty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo  in  1581.  Colb. 
Colleft.  ' 


Note  LIV.  p.  297. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prefcribed 
with  legal  accuracy,  the  tafks  feem  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  arbitrary,  and  like  the  fervices 
exafted  by  feudal  fuperiors,  in  vinea,  prato  aut 
meffe,  from  their  vaiTals,  are ,  extremely  bur- 
denfome,  and  often  wantonly  oppreffive.  Pegna 
Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios. 

N*ote  LV.  p.  297. 

The  turn  of  fervice  known  in  Peru  by  the 
nathe  of  Mita ,  is  called  Tanda  in  New  Spain. 
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There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a 
time.  No  perfon  is  called  to  Terve  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  i*  his  habitation  than  24  miles. 
This  arrangement  is  lefs  opprefiTive  to  the  Indians 
than  that  eftablifhed  in  Peru.  Memorial  of 
!Hei.n,  Carillo  Altamirano,  Colbert  Golle6l.» 

Note  LVL  p,  300. 

The  ftrongeft  proof  of  this  may  be  deduc¬ 
ed  from  the  laws  themfelves.  By  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent  abu- 
fes,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  their  number. 
Though  the  laws  have,  wifely,  provided  that 
no  Indian  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any  mine 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  place  of  refidence 
than  thirty  miles  ;  we  are  informed  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Hernan  Carillo  Altamirano  prefented  to 
the  king,  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  are  often 
compelled  to  ferve  in  mines  at  the  diftance  of 
a 'hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even 
two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation; 
Colbert  Colleft.  Many  mines  are  fituated  in 
parts  of  the  country,  fo  barren,  and  fo  diftant 
from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  Indians, 
that  the  neceffity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work 
there  ,  has  obliged  the  Spanifh  monarchs  to 

difperice  with  their  own  regulations  in  feveral 

*  » 

inftances  ,  and  to  permit  the  viceroys  to  com¬ 
pel  the  people  of  more  remote  provinces  to 
refort  to  thofe  mines.  Efcalona  Gazophyl. 
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Rerub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  juftice  to  them  it 
fhouid  be  obferved ,  that  they  have  been  ftu- 
dious  to  alleviate  this  oppreffion,  as  much  as 
polTible,  by  enjoicing  the  viceroys  to  employ  every 
method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  fettle  in 

fome  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines 
Id.  Ibid. 

/ 

Note  LVII.  p.  306. 


Torquemada,  after  a  long  enumeration  j 
which  has- the  appearance  of  accuracy,  conclu¬ 
des  the  number  of  monafteries  in  New  Spain  to 
be  four  hundred.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix;  c.  32. 
The  number  of  monalteries  in  the  city  of  Mexi¬ 
co  alone  w'as ,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty. five. 
Villa  Segnor,  Teatr.  Amer.  i.  34,  Ulloa  red 
ions  up  forty  convents  in  Lima;  and  mention¬ 
ing  thofe  for  nuns,  he  fays,  that  a  fmall  town 
might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of 
perfons  fhut  up  there  is  fo  great.  Voy.  i.  420. 
Philip  III,  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru, 
A.  D.  1620,  obferves,  that  the  num.ber  of 
convents  in  Lima  was  fo  great,  that  they  co¬ 
vered  more  ground  than  all  the  reft  of  the  rdty 
Solorz.  lib.  Hi.  c.  23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Tod 
quern.  lib.  xv.  c.  3;  The  firft  monaftery  in  New 
Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525,  four  years  only 
after  the  conqueft.  Torq.  lib.  xv.  c.  16. 


\ 
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According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  com¬ 
plete  eftablifhment  of  the  American  church  in 
all  the  Spanifh  fettlements  was,  in  the  year 
1649,  I  patriarch,  6  archbifnops ,  32  bifhops, 
346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal  chaplains, 
840  convents.  Teatro  Eccleiiaftico  de  las  Ind. 
Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order  of  Jefuics 
was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanifh  dominions, 
the  colleges,  profeffed  houfes  ,  and  refidencies, 
which  it  polTelled  in  the  province  of  New  Spain, 
were  thirty ,  in  Quito  fixteen  ,  in  the  New  King¬ 
dom  of  Granada  thirteen ,  in  Peru  feventeen,  in 
Chili  eighteen ,  in  Paraguay  eighteen;  in  all  a 
hundred  and  twelve.  Colleccion  General  de 
Providencias  hafta  acqui  tomadas  fobre  eftrana- 
mento,  &c.  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i,  p.  19. 
The  number  of  Jefuits,  priefts  and  novices  in 
all  thefe ,  amounted  to  2245.  MS.  penes  me. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  pre- 
fented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  no 
new  monaftery  might  be  founded,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  thofe  already  eftablifhed  might  be 
circumfcribed ,  otherwife  the  religious  houfes 
would  foon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole 
country.  The  requeft  likewife,  that  the  bi- 
fliops  might  be  laid  under  reftriftions  in  con¬ 
ferring  holy  orders ,  as  there  were  at  that  time 
in  New  Spain  above  fix  thoufand  clergymen  with¬ 
out  any  living.,  Id.  p.  16.  Thefe  abufes  muft 
have  been  enormous  indeed,  when  the  fuper- 
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ftition  of  American  Spaniards  was  fhocked,  and 
induced  to  remonftrate  againft  them. 

Note  LVIU.  p.  309. 

% 

^  This  defcription  of  the  manners  of  theSpa- 
nifh  clergy  ,  I  fhould  not  have  ventured  to  give 
upon  the  teftimony  of  proteftant  authors  alone’ 
as  they  may  be  fufpefted  of  prejudice  or  exajr- 
geration.  Gage,  in  particular,  who  had  abet¬ 
ter  opportunity  than  any  proteftant,  to  view 
the  interior  ftate  of  Spanifh  America,  defcribes 
the  corruption  of  the  church  which  he  had  for- 
faken,  with  fo  much  of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  ' 
convert,  that  I  Should  have  diftrufted  his  evi¬ 
dence,  though  it  communicates  fome  rerv  cu- 
mus  and  ftriking  fafts.  But  Benzoni  mentions 
the  profligacy  of  ecclefiafticks  in  America  at  a 

uTft  iT  ”  ^®‘^'^^ement  there. 

Sints  1^74’  for  his  own  religion, 

clefiafticks  in  Peru ,  particularly  the  regulars  in 
ronger  colours  than  I  have  employed.  Vov. 

count’  vf  ’  confirms  this  ac- 

and  aL  ^  concurs  with  both , 

and  adds  many  remarkable  circumftances.  Vov. 

thaA’he^^'  believe, 

that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particul 

at  y  in  Peru ,  are  ftiH  extremely  indecent.  Acofta 

himfelf  acknowledges  that  great  corriiption  pf 
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manners  had^  been  the  confequence  of  pef4 
mitting  monks  to^forfake  the  retirement  and  difci^ 
pline  of  the  cloifter,  and  to  mingle  again  with 
the  world  ,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  parifhes.  De  procur.  Ind.  Salute,  lib. 
iv.  c.  13,  &c.  He  mentions  particularly  thofe 
vices,  of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  con^ 
liders  the  temptations  to  them  as  fo  formidable^ 
that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold 
that  the  regular  clergy  fhould  not  be  employed 
as  parifh  priefts.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  regulars  admit,  that  many  and 
great  enormities  abounded  among  the  monks 
of  different  orders,  when  fet  free  from  the 
reftraint  ofmonaftick  difcipline;  and  from  the 
tone  of  their  defence  ,  one  may  conclude  that 
the  charge  brought  againft  them  was  not  defti- 
tute  of  truth.  In  the  French  colonies ,  the 
ftate  of  the  regular  clergy  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the  fame 
confequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  fuperior 
of  the  fecular  priedsin  Cayenne,  inquires  with 
no  lefs  appearance  of  piety  than  of  candour,  in¬ 
to  the  caufes  of  this  corruption ,  and  imputes 
it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of  regulars  from  the 
jurifdiftion  and  cenfures  of  their  diocefans ;  to 
the .  temptation's  to  which  they  are  expofed; 
and  to  their  engagingin  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  authors  ,  who  cen- 
fure  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  regulars 
with  the  greateft  fe verity,  concur  in  vindicating 

the 
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the  conduft  of  the  Jefuits.  .  Formed  under  a 
difcipline  more  perfeft  than  that  of  the  other 
'^onaftick  oidersj  or  animated  that  concern 
for  the  honour  of  the  fociety,  which  takes  fuch 
full  poffeffion  of  every  member,  the  Jefuits, 
both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed,  main¬ 
tained  a  moll:  irreproachable  decency  of  manner^v 
Frezier,  223.  Gentil,  i.  34  The  fame  praife  is 
likewife  due  to  the  bifhops  and  moft  of  the 
dignified  clergy.  Frez.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  for  the 
years  1728,  i?2p,  1730,  having  been  com¬ 
municated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  flriking  con¬ 
firmation  of  what  I  have  advanced  concerning 
the  fpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperftition  prevalent 
in  Spanifh  America.  From  the  news-papers  of 
any  nation,  one  may  learn  what  are  theobjetts 
which  chiefly  engrofs  its  attention,  and  appear 
to  it  moft  interefting.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico 
is  filled  almoft  entirely  with  accounts  of  reli¬ 
gious  funftions,  with  defcriptions  of  procef- 
fions  ,  confecrations  of  churches,  beatifications 
of  faints,  feftivais ,  autos  da  f e  ,  &c.  Civil  or 
commercial  affairs,  and  even  the  tranfactions 
of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  fma’U  corner  in  this 
magazine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From  the 
titles  of  new  books  ,  which  are  regularly  in- 
rerted,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are 

.reatifes  of  fcholaftick  theology,  or  of  monkifii 
ievotion. 

\ 

Robertson  VoI.  III.  F  f 
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Nore  LIX.  p.  310* 

Solorzano  ,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt 
morals  of  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that 
cautious  referve,  which  became  a  Spanifh  lay-? 
man,  in  touching  on  a  fubjeft  fo  delicate,  gives 
his  opinion  very  explicitly  ,  and  with  much 
firmnefs  againft  committing  parochial  charges  to 
monks.  He  produces  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
remediable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divi¬ 
nes  and  lawyers,  in  confirmation  of  his  opi¬ 
nion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  ftriking 
proof  of  the  alarm  excited  by  the  attemptofthe 
Prince  d’Efquilache  to  exclude  the  regulars  from 
parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert 
colleftion  of  papers.  Several  memorials  were 
prefented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for 
the  monaftick  orders ,  and  replies  were  made 
to  thefe  in  name  of  the  fecular  clergy.  An 
eager,  and  even  rancorous,  fpirit  is  manifell 
on  both  fides,  in  the  conduft  of  this  difpute. 

Note  LX,  p.  315^ 

Not  only  the  native  Indians ,  but  the  Mef- 
tizos,  or  children  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian, 
were  originally  excluded  from  the  priefihood  , 
and  refufed  admifilon  into^any  religious  order. 
But  by  a  law  iffued  Sept.  28th  ,  1588  >  Philip 
II.  required  the  prelates  of  America  to  ordain 
fuch  meftizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  they 
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fhould  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  take  the  vows  in  any  monaftery 
where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  novici¬ 
ate.  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  J.  Some  re¬ 
gard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  law  in  New 
Spain  ;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  to  Charles  II.  in  .the  year  1697^ 
he  iflued  a  new  edift  enforcing  the  obfervation 
of  it,  and  profefiing  his  defire  to  have  all  his 
fubje6ts ,  Indians  and  Meftizos  as  well  as  Spa¬ 
niards ,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 'fame 
privileges.  Such,  however,  was  the  averfion 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indians, 
and  their  race  that  this  feems  to  have  produc¬ 
ed  little  effect;  for  in  the  year  1725,  Philip 
V.  was  obliged  to  renew  the  injunftion  in  a 
more  peremptory  tone.  But  fo  unfurmountable 
are  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians 
among  the  Peruvian  Spaniards,  that  the  pre- 
fent  king  has  been  conftrained  to  enforce  the 
former  edicts  anew  by  a  law ,  publifhed  Sep¬ 
tember  11,1775.  RealCedula,  MS.  penes  me. 

^  Note  LXI.  p.  330. 

Uztariz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calcu¬ 
lator,  feems  to  admit,  that  the  quanity  of  filver 
\vhich  does  not  pay  duty  may  be  llated  thus 
high.  According  to  Herrera,  there  was  not 
above  a  third  of  what  was  extrafted  from  Poto- 

Y  i  ^ 
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•(i  that  paid  the  king’s  fifth.  Dec.  viil.  lib.  iL 
c.  15.  Solorzano  afferts  like  wife,  that  the 
quantity  of  filver  which  is  fraudulently  circulate 
ed  ,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  regularly 
llamped  ,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind*  jure, 
vol.  ii.  lib.  V.  p.  846. 

Note  LXII.  p.  324. 

When  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovered 
in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  were  fo  near  the 
furface,  that  the  ore  was  eafily  extrafted ,  and 
fo  rich  that  it  was  refined  .with  little  trouble 
and  at  fmall  expence,  merely  by  the  aftion  of 
fire.  This  fimple  mode  of  refining  by  fufion 
alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when  the 
life  of  mercury  in  refining  filver,  as  well,  as 
gold,  was  difcovered.  Thofe  mines  having  been 
wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries, 
the  veins  are  now  funk  fo  deep,  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  extradting  the  ore  is  greatly  increafed. 
Befides  this,  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  contrary 
to  what  happens  in  moft  other  mines,  has  be¬ 
come  lefs ,  as  the  vein  continued  to  dip,  and 
has  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  is  amaz¬ 
ed  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  perfifi  in  work¬ 
ing  it.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  fucceffi- 
vely  difcovered  ,  but  in  general  the  value  of  the 
ores  has  decreafed  fo  much,  while  the  expence 
of  extrafting  them  has  augmented,  that  the 
court  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1736,  reduced  the 
duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth. 
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All  the  quickfilver  ufed  in  Pern  ,  is  extracle  ! 
from  the  famous  mine  ot  Guancabelica  difcovered 
in  the  year  1563.  The  crown  has  referved  the 
property  of  this  mine  to  itfelf;  and  the  perfons 
who  purchafed  the  quickfilver,  paid  not  only 
the  price  of  it,  but  likewife  a 'fifth ,  as  a  duty 
to  the  king.  But,  in  the  year  1761,  thisduty 
on  quickfilver  was  abolifhed,  on  account  of  the 
increafe  of  expence  in  working  mines.  Ulloa, 
Entretenemientcs  ,  xii  ——  xv.  Voyage,  i,  p 
5o5>  533.  In  confequence  of  this  abolition  of 
the  fifth,  and  fome  fubfequent  abatements  of 
price,  which  became  neceflary  on  account  of  the 
increafing  expence  of  working  mines,  quickfil¬ 
ver,  which  was  formerly  fold  at  eighty  pefos 
the  quintal,  is  now  delivered  by  the  king  at 
the  rate  of  fixty  pefos.  Campomanes  Educ. 
Popul.  ii.  132  ,  Note.  The  duty  on  gold  is 
reduced  to  a  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent.  Any  of 
my  readers  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  con- 
dud  the  working  of  their  mines  ,  and  the  refine 

ment  of  the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  defcrip^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  method  by  Acofta.  Lib. 
iv.,  c.  I  13,  And  of  their  recent  moreim- 
provements  in  the  metallurgick  art,  by  .Gamboa 
Comment,  a  las  ordenanz.  de  minas,c.  22. 

Note  LXIII  p. ^  327. 

Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanc¬ 
ed  Rate  of  indullry  in  Spain ,  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fixteenth  centtify.  The  nutnher 
of  cities  in  Spain  was  confiderable ,  and  they 
were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  that 
was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
caufes  of  this  I  have  explained  ,  Hlft.  of  Char. 
V.  i.  2  10.  Wherever  cities  are  populous ,  that 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  is  peculiar  to  them 
increafes,  artificers  and  manufadlurers  abound. 
The  effeft  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  ac¬ 
tivity  to  thefe  is  manifeft,  from  a  fingular  faft. 
In  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  continued  to 
depend  on  its  own  induftry,  for  the  fupply  of 
its  colonies,  fo  much  work  was  befpokenfrom 
the  manufacturers ,  that  it  was  fuppofed  they 
could  hardly  iinifh  it  in  lefs  than  fix  years. 
Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  muft  have 
put  much  induftry  in  motion  ,  and  have  excited 
extraordinary  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  ,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  IL’s 
reign  ,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the 
trade  with  America  centered,  gave  employment 
to  no  fewer  than  16,000  looms  in  filk  or  wool¬ 
len  work  ,  and  that  above  130,000  perfons  had 
occupation  in  carrying  on  thofe  manufaClures. 
Campom.  ii.  472.  But  fo  rapid  and  pernicious 
was  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  fhall 
enumerate,  that  before  Philip  HI.  ended  his 
reign,  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to 

400.  Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  firff  edition, 
I  have  thefatisfaftion  to  fmd^my  ideas  concern- 
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n:ng  the  ear-y  commercial  intercourfe  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  confirmed  and  illuftrated 
by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junta  de  Comer- 
cio  at  Madrid  in  his  Proyefto  Economico,  Part 
ii.  c.  I.  ,,  Under  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  IT. ‘‘  fays  he,  „  the  manufaftures  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Low  Countries  fubjeft  to  her  domi¬ 
nion  were  in  a  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  Thofe 
of  France  and  England  were  in  their  infancy. 
The  republick  of  the  United  Provinces  did  not 
then  exifi:.  No  European  power  but  Spain  had 
colonies  of  any  value  in  the  New  World.  Spain 
could  fupply  her  fettlements  there  vv^ith  the  pro- 
duftions  of  her  own  loil,  thefabricks  wrought 
by  the  hands  of  her  own  artifans,  and  all  fhe 
received  in  return  for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf 
alone.  Then  the  exclufion  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  was  proper,  becaufe  it  might  be  rendered 
effectual.  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties 
upon  goods  exported  to  America,  or  imported 
from  it,  and  might  impofe  what  reftraints  fhe 
deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her 
own  hands.  But  when  time  and  fuccellive  re¬ 
volutions  had  occafioned  an  alteration  in  all  thofe 
circumltances ,  when  the  manufaftures  of  Spain 
began  to  decline,  and  the  demands  of  America 
were  fupplied  by  foreign  fabricks,  the  original 
maxims  and  regulations  of  Spain  fhould  have 
been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  her  fitua- 
tion.  The  policy  that  was  wife  at  one  period, 
became  abfurd  in  the  other, 
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Note  LXIV.  p.  337* 


No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  cheft 
'Of  treafure  is  examined.  Both  are  received  on 
the  credit  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  belong  5 
and  only  one  inflance  of  fraud  is  recorded ,  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried 
on  with  this  liberal  confidence.  All  the  coined 
filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru  to  Porto  hello 
in  the  year  1654,  was  found  to  be  adulterated, 
and  to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  partofbafe  metal.‘ 
The  Spanifh  merchants  with  their  ufual  integrity 
fuftained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified  the 
foreigners,  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The 
fraud  was  detected,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  in  Peru  ,  the  author  of  it ,  was  publickly  burnt. 

B.  Ulloa  Retablif.  de  Manuf.  &c.  lib,  ii,  p,  loa. 

Note  LXV.  p.  34:5. 

^  Many  ftriking  proofs  occur  of  the  fcarcity 
of  money  in  Spain.  Of  all  the  immenfe  fums 
which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the 
amount  of  which  I  fhall  afterwards  have  occa- 
lion  to  mention,  Moncada  afierts  that  there  did 
not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above  two 
hundred  millions  of  pefos  ,  one  half  in  coined 
money,  the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Reftaur. 
de  Efpagna,  Difc.  iii.  c.  i.  Uztariz,  who  pu- 
blifhed  his  valuable  work  in  ;c724,  contends  , 
that  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  there  did 
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Jiot  remain  a  hundred  millions.  Theor.  &c. 
p.  3.  Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  re- 
monftrance  from  the  community  of  merchants 
in  1  oledo  to  Philip  III.  relates ,  as  a  certain 
proof  how  fcarce  cafhhad  become,  that  perfons 
who  lent  money,  received  a  third  part  of  the 
fum  which  they  advanced  as  interell  and  pre- 
^ium,  Educ.  Popul.  i.  417.  ' 

Note  LX VI.  p.  345. 

.  i 

I 

The  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  condufted  the 
trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto  bello  ,  which  was 
ppened  to  them  by  the  Affiento,  I  have  taken 
froni  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  prefident 
of  the  court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionyfio  was  a  per- 
lon  of  fuch  a  refpeftable  charafter  for  probity 
and  difcernment,  that  his  teftimony,  in  any 
point,  would  be  of  much  weight;  but  greater 
credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  cafe',  as  he  was  an 
eye-witnefs  of  the  tranfaftions  which  he  relates, 
and  was  often  employed  in  detefting  and  au¬ 
thenticating  the  frauds  which  he  defcribes.  It 
IS  probable,  however,  that  his  reprefentation 
being  compofed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  fome  in- 
ttances,  difcover  a  portion  of  the  acrimonious 
pint,  natural  at  that  junfture.  His  detail  of 
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fafts  is  curious;  and  even  Englifh  authors  con¬ 
firm  it  in  fome  degree,  by  admitting  both. that 
various  frauds  were  praftifed  in  the  tranfaftions 
of  the  annual  fhip,  and  that  the  contraband 
trade  from  Jamaica,  and  other  Britifh  colonies, 
\vas  become  enormoufly  great.  ‘But  for  the 
credit  of  the  Englifh  nation  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be 
confidered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as  the 
difhonourable  arts  of  their  faftors  and  agents. 
The  company  itfelf  fuftained  a  confiderable  lofs 
by  the  Affiento  trade.  Many  of  its  fervants  ac¬ 
quired  immenfe  fortunes.  Anderfon  Chronol. 
deduft.  ii.  388* 

Note  LXVIT.  p.  353. 

Several  fafts  with  refpeft  to  the  inftitution, 
the  progrefs,  and  the  effefts  ,  of  this  company, 
are  curious  ,  and  but  little  known  to  Englifh 
readers.  Though  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
or  Caraccas ,  extends  four  hundred  miles  along 
the  coaft,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  in 
America;  it  was  fo  much  neglefted  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  that  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to 
.the  ellablifhment  of  the  company,  only  five 
f  lips  failed  from  Spain  to  that  province  and  dur¬ 
ing  1(5  years  from  1706  to  172a  not  a  fingle 
fhip  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in  Spain.  Noti- 
clas  de  RealCompania  de  Caraccas,  p.  2$.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  Spain  muft  have  been  fupplied 
almoft  entirely  with  the  large  quantity  of  cacao, 
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which  it  confumes  ,  by  foreigners.  Before  the 
ereftion  of  the  ccmpany,  neither  tobacco  nor  hides 
were  imported  from  Caraccas  into  Spain.  Id.  p. 
1 1 7.  But  fince  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
company  began  in  the  year  1731 ,  the  importation 
of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increafed  amazingly. 
During  thirty  years  fubfequerit  to  1701,  the 
number  of  Fanegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas  ,  was 
^43?  215*  Daring  eighteen  years  lubfequent, 
to  1731,  the  number  of  Fanegas  ^imported  was 
869.247  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  importation 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion  during 
the  remainder  of  thirty  years,  it  will  amount 
to  1,448,746  Fanegas  ,  which  is  an  increafe  of 
Fanegas.  Id.  p.  148.  During  eight  years 
iubfequent  to  1756,  there  has  been  imported 
into  Spain  by  the  Company,  88^48^  arrobas 
(each  twenty  five  pounds)  of  tobacco;  and  hi¬ 
des  to  the  number  of  177,354.  J^6i.  Since 

the  publication  of  the  Noticias  de  Compania  ,  in 
^765 )  Rs  trade  feems  to  be  on  the  increafe. 
During  fve  years  fubfequent  to  1769,  it  has 
imported  179,156  Fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spain, 
3*6,208  arrobas  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides,  and 
-21,432  pefos  in  fpecie.  Campomanes,  ii.  162. 
The  laft  article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  w^ealth 
of  the  colony.  It  receives  cafh  from  Mexico 
in  return  for  the  cacao  ,  with  which  it  fupplies 
that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Spain,  or 
lays  out  in  purchafing  European  goods.  But 
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befides  this,  the  moft  explicit  evidence,  is  pro^ 
duced,  that  the  quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the 
province  is  double  to  what  it  yielded  in  1731; 
the  number  of  its  live-ftock  is  more  than  treble/ 
and  its  inhabitants  much  augmented.  The  re¬ 
venue  of  the  bifhop,  which  arifes  wholly  from 
tythes,  has  increafed  from  eight  to  twenty  thou- 
fand  peios.  Node.  p.  69.  In  confequence  of  the 
augmentadon  of  the  quantity  of  cacao  import¬ 
ed  into  I  Spain,  its  price  has  decreafed  from 
eighty  pefos  for  the  Lmega  to  forty.  Id.  61. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition,  I  have 
learned  that  Guyana,  including  all  the  exten- 
five  provinces  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori¬ 
noco,  the  ifJands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are 
added  to  the  countries  with  which  the  company 
of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade  by  their  former 
charters.  Real  Cedula,  Nov.  19,  1776.  But 
I  have  likewife  been  informed,  that  the  inflitu^ 
tion  of  this  company  has  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  beneficial  effefts  which  I  have  aferibed 
to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal 
and  oppreffive  fpirit  of  monopoly  is  confpicuous. 
But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  not 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

Note  LXVIII.  p.  360. 

This  iirft  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  open¬ 
ing  a  free  trade  with  any  of  her  colonies ,  has 
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produced  effeftsfo  remarkable,  as  to  merit fome 
farther  illuftration.  The  towns  to  which  this 
liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville 
fertile  province  ofAndalulia;  Alicante  and  Car- 
thagena,  for  Valencia  and  Murcia;  Barcelona, 
for  Catalonia  and  Arragon;  Santander,  for  Ca(- 
tile;  Corugna,  for  Galicia;  and  Gijon,  for 
Afturias.  Append,  ii.  a  la  educ.  popul.  p.  41, 
Thefe  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their 
refpeftive  diftrifts,  or  thofe  molt  conveniently 
fituated  for  the  exportation  of  their  refpeftive 
produftions.  The  following  fafts  give  a  view 
of  the  incieafe  of  trade  in  the  fettlements  to 
whicii  the  new  regulation's  extend.  Prior  to 
.the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties  collefted 
in  the  cuflom-houfe  at  the  Havannah  were  com¬ 
puted  to  be  104,208  pefos  annually.  During 
the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rofe  at  a 
medium  to  .308,000  pefos  a  year.  In  Yucatan, 
.the  duties  have  rifen  from  8,000  to  15,000.  In 
.Hitpamola,  from  2,500  to  5,600.  In  Porto- 
Rico,  from  1,200  to  7,000.  The  total  value  of 
goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  was  rec¬ 
oned,  in  1774,  to  be  1, 50c, 000  pefos.  Educ, 
Popul.  1,450,  &c. 


Note  LXIX.  p.  363. 

The  two  Treatifes  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez 
Campomanes,  Fifcal  del  real  confejo  y  Supremo 
(an  office  in  rank  and  power  nearly  fimilar  to 
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that  of  Attorney  General  in  England),  and  Di- 
reftor  of  the  Royal  Academy  ofHiilory,  the 
one  intitled  Difcurfo  fobre  el  Fomento  de  lain- 
dtiftria  popular;  the  other,  Difcurfo  fobre  la 
Educacion  Popular  de  los  Artefanos  y  fu  Fo¬ 
mento  ;  the  former  publifhed  in  1774,  and  the 
latter  in  1775,  afford  a  ftriking  proof  of  this. 
Almoff  every  point  of  importance  with  refpeft 
to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriculture,  manu- 
faftures ,  and  trade,  domeftick  as  well  as 
foreign  ,  is  examined  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  works; 
and  there  are  not  many  authors,  even  in  the 
nations  moft  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge, 
who  have  carried  on  their  inquiries  with  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  thofe  various  fubjefts, 
and  a  more  perfeft  freedom  from  vulgar  and  na¬ 
tional  prejudices,  or  who  have  united  more 
happily  the  calm  refearches  of  philofophy,  with 
the  ardent  zeal  of  apublick-fpirited  citizen.  Thefe 
books  are  in  high  effimation  among  the  Spani¬ 
ards ,  and  it  is  a  decifive  evidence  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  own  ideas ,  that  they  are  capable 
of  relifhing  an  author  whofe  fentiments  are  fo 
liberal. 

Note  LXX.  p.  372. 

The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade ,  inffead 
of  the  fix  hundred  tons,  to  which  it  is  limited 
by  law.  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  15.  is  commonly 
from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thoufand  tons  bur- 
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den.  The  fhip  from  Acapulco  ,  taken  by  Lord 
Anfon  inftead  of  the  500,000  pefos  permitted 
by  law,  had  on  board  1,313.843  pefos  ,befides 
nncoined  filver  equal  in  value  to  43,61 1  -.pefos 
more.  Anfon’s  Voyage, -3 3 4. 

Note  LXXI.  p.  375. 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according 
to  the  rank  of  different  perfons.  Thofe  in  the 
lowefl  order,  who  are  fervants  or.flaves,  pay 
two  reals  of  plate,  or  one  fhilling;  other  Spa¬ 
niards  pay  eight  reals,  and  thofe  in  publick  office, 
.or  who  hold  encomiendas,  fixteen  reals.  Solorz! 
de  jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  According  to 
Chilton,  an  Englifh  merchant  who  reffded  lon^- 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado 
bore  an  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  bein" 
then  fold  for  four  reals  at  the  loweft.  Hackluyt'] 
iii.  461.  The  price  feems  to  have  varied  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  I'hat  exafted  for  the  bulls  iffued 
in  the  laft  Predication,  will  appear  from  the 
enluing  table,  which  will  give  fome  idea  of  the 
proportional  numbers  of  the  different  clalTes  of 
citizens  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

There  were  iffued  for  New  Spain, 

Bulls  at  10  pefos  each  _ 

at  2  pefos  each 
at  I  pefo  each 
at  z  reals  each 


22,601 

164,220 

2>462,*;oo 
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For  Peru ,  ^ 

at  i6  'pefos  4  *  reals  each  —  —  3 

at  3  pefos,  3  reals  each  —  —  14,203 

at  1  pefo,  5^  reals  —  —  78,822 

at  4 reals  - —  —  410,335 

at  3  reals  — -  —  663,601 

Mil  I  % 

1.^71.953 

Note  LXXII.  p.  376. 


As  Villa  Segnor  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  information,  was  accomptant-general 
in  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  departments  of 
the  royal  revenue  ,  and  by  that  means  had  ac- 
cefs  to  proper  information ,  his  teftimony  with 
relpeft  to  this  point  merits  great  credit.  No 
fuch  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanifh  revenues  in 
any  part  of  America,  has  hitherto  been  publifh- 
ed  in  the  Englifh  language,  and  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interefting 

to  fome  of  my  readers. 

From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  publifhed  every 
two  years  there  arifes  an  annual  revenue  in 
pefos  —  — -  —  150,000 

From  the  duty  on  filver  .  — •  ^  “^00,000 

From  the  duty  on  gold  —  —  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards  -* —  —  70,000 

From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink 

ufed  by  the  Indians  161,000 

From  tax  onftamped  paper  —  —  41.000 


Carried  forward 


From 


.  •  -  I- 
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brought  over,  1,182,000 
From  ditto  on  ice  —  _ 

From  ditto  on  leather  — ■  _  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder  —  _ _ 

From  ditto  on  fait  —  _  3:3,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechocan  — "  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum  _  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juegodelosgallos  —  21!  100 
From  the  half  of  ecclefiaftical  annats  49,000 
From  royal  ninth  of  bifhopricks , 

~  —  —  —  68,800 

From  the  tribute  of'Indians - 650,000 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  fale  of 

^  721,875 

Froni  the  Alniajorifafgo  .  cnftom^ 

h  o  u  fe  — —  ~  — —  '  (2*7  Q  2  '3  '* 

From  the  mint  -  > — — 

^552,680 

Ihis  fum  amounts  to  819,161  1.  Sterling; 
and  if  we  add  to  it  the  profit  accruing  from 
the  fale  of  5000  quintals  of  quickfilver,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  mines  ofAlmaden,  in  Spain, 
3n  the  kings  account,  and  what  accrues  from 
^he  Averia,  and  lome  other  taxes  which.  Villa 
5egnor  does  not  efiimate,  the  publick  revenue 
n  New  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  above  a 
nillion  pounds  fterling  money.  Theat.  Mex. 
ol.  i.  p.  &c.  According  to  Villa  §egnor 
•he  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines,  ' 
mounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  pefo’s, 
u  filver  annually,  and  to  591s  marks  of  gold 
Robektson  VoL  hi,  G  g 
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Ib.  p.  44,  Several  branches  of  tlie  revenue 
have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  hifto- 
ry;  fome ,  which  there  was  no  occafion  of 
mentioning-  ,  require  a  particular  illuhration. 
The  right  to  the  tythes  in  the  New  World,  is 
veiled  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  of 
Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to 
be  applied  in  the  following  manner:  One  fourth 
is  allotted  to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  an¬ 
other  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other 
officers  of  the  .cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  tiieie 
under  the  denomination  of  los  dos  Novenos 
reales,  are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  conllitute 
a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  The  other  feveii 
parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pa¬ 
rochial  clergy,  the  building  and  fiipport  of 
churches,  and  other  pious  ufes.  Recopil.  Jib. 
i,  tir.  xvi.  Ley.  23  ,  etc.  Avendano  Thefaur. 
Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excife 
on  the  fale  of  goods.  In  Spain,  it  amounts  to 
ten  pe'r  cent.  In  America,  to  four  per  cent. 
Solo  rzano  Polit.  Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Aven¬ 
dano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Almajorifafgo,  or  cuflom  paid  in  America 
on  goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amouiii: 
on  an  average  to  fifeeen  percent.  Recopil.  lib 
viii.  tit.  xiv.  Ley.  1.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  188* 

Tile  Averia,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of 
convoys  to  guard  the  fhips  failing  to  and  from' 
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America,  was  firft  impofed  when  Sir  Francis 
Drake  filled  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his 
expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounts  to 
two  per  c'ent.  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avenda- 
no,  vol.  i.  p.  I  tip.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix. 
Ley.  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  ac-  ■ 
curate  detail  of  the  feveral  branches  of  reve¬ 
nue  in  Peru,  later  than  the  year  1614.  From 
a  curious  manufcript,  containing  a  Rate  of  that 
vice-royalty  in  all  its  departments  ,  prefented 
tb  the  Marquis  of  Montes-Claros ,  by  Fran. 
Lopez  Caravantes,  nccomptant-general  in  the 
tribunal  of  Lima ,  it  appears,  that  the  publick 
revenue ,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute  the  value 
of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  Rates  his 
accounts  that  the  revenue  collected ,  amounted 
in  ducatsat4s.  iid.  to  —  —  _  2,372,768 

E.xpences  of  government - 1,242,963 

Net  fre  revenue  1,129,776 

in  flerling  money  — '  583,303 

Expences  of  government  —  305,568 

Net  free  revenue  ^77>733 

Blit  leveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  iii 
:his  computation,  fucli  as  the  duty  on  ftamped 
3aper,  leather,  ecclefiaftical  annats,  &c.  fo 
:hat  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be  well  fuppofed 
?qual  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computing  the 'expence  of  government 
n  New  Spain,  I  may  take  tljat  of  Peru  as  a  Itandard. 

'  G  g  a 
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3,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

300,000 


There  the  annual  eftablifhment  for  defra^n'ng  the 
charge  of  adminiftration ,  exceeds  one  half  af 
the  revenue ,  collefted  ,  and  there  is  no  reafon 
for  fLippofing  it  to  be  lefs  in  New  Spain. 

1  have  obtained'  a  calculation  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  piiblick  revenue  of  Spain  from 
America  and  the  Philippines,  which  ,  as  the  read¬ 
er  will  perceive  from  the  two  laft  articles ,  is 
more  recent  than  any  of  the  former.  ^ 
Alcavalas  (Excjfe)  and  Aduanas  ' 

(Cuftoms)  ,  &c.  in  pefos  fuertes  2,500,006 
Duties  on  gold  and  filver  — 

Bull  of  Cruzada  —  — 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  — 

By  fale  of  quickfilver  — 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  ac¬ 

count,  and  fold  in  the  royal 
warehoufes  — -  - — 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other 

fmall  duties  - —  ~  1,000,006 

Duty  on  coinage  of ,  at  the  rate  of 
one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each 
mark  —  — 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and 
the  coaPing  trade  from  province 
to  province  —  - — 

AlTientp  of  negroes  — 

From  the  trade  of  Mathe,  or  herb 
of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  Jefuits  — 

Carried  forward 


300,00a 


300,000 


500,000 

200,000 


500,000 


11,600,000 
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brought  over  11,600,000 
From  other  revenues  formerly 

belonging  to  that  order  —  400,000 

Total  I  2,000,000 
Total  in  fterling  money  L.  2,700,000 

f  —  -  - -  - 

Deduft  half,  as  the  expence 
ofjadminiftration,  and  there 
remains  net  free  revenue  L.  1,350,000 

Note  LXXIIL  p.  376. 

An  author,  long  converfant  in  commercial 
fpeculation  ,  has  computed ,  that  from  the  mines 
of  New  Spain  alone,  the  king  receives  annually, 
as  his  fifth,  the  fum  of  two  millions  of  our  mo¬ 
ney.  Harris  Colleft.  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce 
of  the  mines  muft  be  ten  millions  fterling;  a 
fum  fo  exorbitant,  and  fo  little  correfpoiiding 
with  all  accounts  of  the  annual  importation  from 
America,  that  the  information  on  which  it  is 
founded  mull  evidently  be  erroneous.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Campomanes,  the  total  produft  of  the 
American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  pefos,  which,  at  four  Ihillings  and  fix- 
pence  a  pefo amounts  to  7,425,000  1.  fterling, 
the  king’s  fifth  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly 
paid)  would  be  1,485,000  1.  But  from  this  fum 
the  expence  of  adminiftration  is  to'  be  deducted, 
which  is  very  conftderable ,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  note.  Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note. 
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Note  LXXIV.  p.  377. 

According  to  Bern,  de  UBoa,  all  foreign 
goods  exported  from  Spain  to  America  pay  du¬ 
ties  of , various  kinds  ,  amounting  in  all  to  more 
than  25  per  cent.  As  moll  of  the  goods  with 
which  Spain  fupplies  her  colonies  are  foreign; 
fuch  a  tax  upon  a  trade  fo  exteniive  muft  yield 
a  confderable  revenue.  Retablif.  de  Manuf, 
&  du  Commerce  d’Efp.  p.  15O.  He  computes 
the  value  of  goods  exported  annually  from  Spain 
to  America,  to  be  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
ftei’ling,  p.  97.  '  ' 

Note  LXXV.  p.  379- 

^  The  Marquis  deSerralvo,  according  to  Ga- 
^ge ,  by  a  monopoly  of  fait,  and  by  embarking 
deeply  in  the  Manila  trade  as  well  as  that  to 
Spain  ,  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In 
one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain, 
in  order  to  purchafe  from  the  Conde  Olivares, 
and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  p,  61.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  fuit,and 
continued  in  office  from  1624  to  1635,  double 
the  ufual  time. 
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SHORT  ACCOUNT 

\ 

()  F 

What  Is  contained  in  the  LETTER  fent  to  the 

EMPEROR,  mentioned  Preface,  p.  37. 

T 

HIS  letter  Is  dated  July  6th,  1519.  Cortes 
in  his  fecgnd  dlfparch  takes  notice  that  it  was 
fent  off  on  the  i6th  ofjuly. 

!  •  .  I 

The  great  object  of  the  perfons  who  wrote 
this  letter,  is  to  juftify  their  own^conduft  in 
eilablifhing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurlf- 
dicnon  of  Velafquez.  With  this  view  they 
endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit,  in  fitting 
out  the  two  former  armaments  under  Cordova 
and  Grijalva,  reprefenting  thefe  as  equipped  by 
the  adventurers  who  engaged  'in  the  expedition, 
not  by  the  governor.  They  labour  likewife  to 
depreciate  the  fervices  of  Cordova  and  Grijalva, 
in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their  own  exploits* 

I 

They  contend,  that  the  foie  objeft  of  Ve- 
lafquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  wich  the  nati¬ 
ves  .  not  to  attempt  the  conquefl:  of  New  Spain, 
or  the  eftablifhment  of  colony  there.  This  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo , 
c.  19.  41,  42,  &c.  But  if  Velafquez  had  not 
conqueff  and  fettlement  In  view,  there  feems 
to  have  been  no  reafon  for  equipping  fuch  a 
confiderable  armament. 
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They  affert,  that  Cortes  defrayed  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  e,\pence  of  fitting  out  the  arma- 
iTienf.  But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  account 
of  his  flender  fortune  given  by  Gomara  ,  Cron. 

c.  7,  and  8.  Diaz,  c.  20,  or  what  I  have  men- 
tioned  Note  Lxxi.  vol.  ii. 


They  take  notice,  that  though  conliderable 
numbers  were  wounded  in  their  different  en¬ 
counters  with  the  people  of  Tabafco  not  one  of 
them  died  ,  and  all  recovered  in  a  fhort  time. 
This  Teems  to  confirm  what  I  have  obferved 
vol.  ii.  p.  285  >  concerning  the  imperfeftion  of 
the  offenfive  weapons  of  the  Americans. 


They  give  fome  account  of  the  manners  . 
and  inllitutions  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  very  ; 
fhort  ,  and  as  they  had  refided  but  a  fhort  time 
in  the  country  ,  and  had  but  little  intercourfe 
with  the  natives,  it  is  both  defective  and  inac¬ 
curate.  They  delcribe  minutely,  and  with  great J 
horror,  the  human  facri£ces  offered  by  the  Me-1 
xicans  to  their  deities,  and  affirm  that  fome- 
of  their  number  were  eye  -  witneffes  of  thofe  '  J 
barborous  rites,  i 


They  fubjoin  to  their  letter  a  catalogue  !^ 
and  delcription  of  the  prefents  fen t  to  the 
peror.  *  That  publifhed  by  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  ^ 
feems  to  have  been  copied  from  it,  and  || 
Pet.  Martyr  defcribes  many  of  the  articles  in 
his  treatife  Deinfulis  nuper  in  vends,  p.  354,  &c.  ^ 
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K,  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the 
Volume  and  the  Figures  to  the  Page, 


A 


^^^BYSSINIA,  an  cnibariy  fent  to  that  country  by  John  11.  king 
of  Portugal  ,  i.  72. 

Acapulco ,  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  from  thence  to 
Manila  iii,  370.  Amount  of  the  treafure  on  board  the  fhip 
taken  by  Lord  Anfon  463.  * 

Aco0a ,  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  degrees  of 
heat,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  ii,  435. 

Adair,  his  account  of  the  perfevering  fpeed,  of  the  native  Ame¬ 
ricans  ,  ii.  456. 

Adanlon  ,  his  jnftification  of  Hanno’s  accoupt  of  the  African  feas 
331- 

Africa,  the  welfern  coaft  of,  firft  explored  by  order  of  John  I 
king  of  Portugal,  i.  53.  h  difcovered  from  Cape  Non,  to 
Bojador  ,  55.  Cape  Bojador  doubled,  6q.  The  countries  fouth^ 
^ard  of  the  River  Senega!  difcovered  ,  68.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  feen  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  73.  Caufes  of  the  extreme 
heat -of  the  climate  there,  ii.  ii.  Ignorance  of  the  ancient 
airronomers  concerning,  i.  332. 

Agiiculture  ,  the  ftate  of,  among  the  native  Americaps ,  ii,  m. 
Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defeas  of,  116. 

Aguado  ,  IS  rent  to  Hifpaniola  ,  as  a  cominlflioner  to  ipfpeft  the 
condua  of  Columbus,  i.  175. 

■AgMa,  .  j  ^  captivity  among  the 

Indians  at  Cozumel,  by  Fernando  Cortes,  ii.  246.  ' 

Albuquerque,  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Indians 
of  Hirpauiola  ,  i,  282. 

^Icavala,  in  the  Spanifh  cuftoms  ,  the  term  explained.  Hi.  466. 

exan  er  the  Great,  his  political  charafter,  i.  ig.  His  motive 

in  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria,  19.  His  difcoveries  in 
India,  2/  ,  22. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope ,  grants  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Caftile  , 

dif'overies ,  i.  149.  Sends  miffio- 
les  With  Columbus  on  his  fecond  voyage,  150. 

'  charader,  iii.  3.  Affociatc* 

n  iizarro  apd  de  Luquc  ,  ip  a  voyage  of  dlfcovery,  4.  His 
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iim iKcefsfiil  Ptterr.pt?,  ^  feq,  Isnep;lefted  by  PizsiToin  his  Spanifh 
nep,ociaiion,  13,  Is  reconciled  to  liim,  i, 5'.  Brings  r einforcetnents 
to  Pizarro  at  Peru  ,  33.  Beg  nning  of  diirenfions  between  him 
and  Pizarro,  32.  Invades  Chili,  56.  Is  created  governor  of. 
Chili,  and  marches  to  Cuzco,  62  feq.  Seizes  Cuzco  ,  out  of  th$ 
liands  of  Pizarro  ,  64.  Defeats  Alvarado  ,  and  takes  him  pri- 
foner  ,  63.  Is  deceived  by  the  artful  negociations  of  Francis 
lizario,  Is  defeated  hv  the  Pizarros,  73.  Is  taken  prifo- 
ner,  ibid.  Is  tried  and  eondemned,  75.  Is  put  to  death,  76* 

Almag ro ,  the  fon  ,  affords  refuge  to  his  father’s'  followers  at 
Limat,  iii.  37,  His  carafter,  88.  He;lds  a  coufpiracy  againfi: 
Francis  Pizarro,  gg,  Pizarro,  affaffinated  ibid,  feq.  Is  acknowledg-- 
ed  as  hii  fuccefior ,  91,  His  precarious  fituation  92,  Is  de¬ 
feated  by  Vaca  de  Caftro  ,  9O.  Is  betrayed  and  ex*cuted  ,  97* 

Alniajorifalgo  ,  in  the  Spanifh  American  ciiftams,  the  amount  af» 
iii.  466. 

Alvarado,  Alonzo,  is  fent  from  Lima,  by  Francis  Pizarro,  with 
a  body  of  Spaniards  to  relieve  his  brothers  ar  Cuzco  ,  iii.  65, 
Is  taken  prifoner  by  Almagro,  ibid,  His  elVape  ,  •  OS. 

Ailvarndo  ,  Pedro  de,  is’ left  by  Cortes  to  command  at  Mexico, 
■w  hile  be  marched  againfl:  Marvaez,  ii.  339f.  He  is  befie'ged  by  the 
Mexicans  ,  348.  His  imprudent  conduct  ;  ibid.  His  expedition 
to  Quito  in  Peru  ,  iii,  49.  '  , 

Amazons  ,  a  community  of,  -  faid  to  exift  in  South  America,  by 
Francis  Orellana  r  iii.  84. 

America,  the  continent  of,  difeovered  by  Cliriffopher  Columbus, 
i.  lS2.  How  it  obtained  this  name,  198.  Ferdinand  of  Caltile 
nominates  two  governments  in,  252.  The  propofitions  offered 
to  the  natives,  253,  Ill  reception  of  Ojeda  and  NiciielTa  amorrg 
them  254,  The  South..  Sea  is  difeovered  by  Balboa,  269,  Rio 
de  Plata  difeovered  ,  280.  The  natives  of,  iujuvioufly  treated 
by  the  Spaniards,  309.  The  vait  extent  of,  ii.  I,  The  grand 
obj’efts  it  prel’cnted  to  view,  3.  The  circiimffances  of,  favou¬ 
rable  for  commerce  and  civilization  ,  5*  The  climates  of,  7, 
Various  caufes  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  climates  ,  lo.  Its  rude 
and  uncultivated  Rate  when  firll:  difeovered,  13.  Its  animals  ,  17. 
Its  infefts  and  reptiles,  20.  Birds,  21.  General  account  of  its 
foil  ,  22.  Inquiry  into  the  firft  population  of,  25.  Could  not  be 
peopled  by  civilized  nations  ,  32.  The  northern  extremity  of  , 
contiguous  to  Afia ;  36.  Probably  peopled  by  Afiaticks  ,  4,5- 
Gondition  and  charafter  of  the  pative  inhabitants  inquired  into,  47* 
"were  more  rude  than  the  natives  of  any  other  known  parts 
of  the  earth,  49.  The  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  excepted,  5®* 
The  lirft  difeoverers  incapable  of  «  judicious  fpeculative  exa¬ 
mination,  ji.  The  various  fyftems  of  pliilofophers  refpefting: 
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tbe  nafives ,  ^4.  IVIetliod  obferved  in  tlie  prt^fc'ni:  review  of 
their  bodily  conftitiition  and  circutvbances  ,  5O,  The  venereal 
fiifeafe  derived  from  dijs  part  of  the  world.  S2.  vi  by  fo  thinly 
rnhahited  ,  J22.  Tlje  country  depopulated  by  continual  wars, 
162.  Caufe  ol  the  extreme  coldness  toward  the  Iduthern  extremity 
of,  442’  The  natural  uncultivated  Hate  of  the  coimtrv  defcribed, 
446.  Bones  of  large  extiniH  fptcies  of  animals  dii'covered  under 
giound  nef-rthe  banks  of  thetthio,  ibid.  Why  buropeon  animals 
degenerate  there,  44S.  bTippofed  to  have  undergone  a  convuHive 
feparationfrom  Afia,  453.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of,  traced, 
iii.  2<iC.  Ihis  depopulation  not  the  refult  of  any  intentional 
fydem  of  policy,  263.  Kor  the  refult  of  religion.  266.  Kum- 
her  ot  rhe  Indian  natives  dill  remaining  in  Mexico  and  Peru  , 
267.  All  the  Spanifh  dominions  there,  fnbjeaed  to  two  vice¬ 
roys,  271.  Its  third  viceroyalty  lately  ellabiifhed  ,  272.  See 
Mexico  ,  Pern,  Cortes  ,  Pizarro,  &c. 

Americans,,  native  in  Spanifh  America,  their  bodily  confiitutio4i 
and  complexion  ,  ii.  5S.  Their  flrength  and  abilities,  59.  Their 
inlenfibihry  with  regard  to  their  women  ,  62,  No  deformities 
in  theii  Irame  ,  6s.  Iliis  circumfiance  accounted  for,  ibid.  69. 
Ijnifonnity  of  their  colour,  71.  A  peculiar  race  of,  defcribed  , 
73.  ihe  Kfquimaux  ,  76.  Patagonians,  77.  The  exidence  of 
Patagonian  giants  yet  remaining  to  be  decided  ,  73,  Tbcir 
difeaes,  gi,  The  venerea!  difeafe,  peculiarly  theirs,  g2,  The 
powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  gg.  Are  only  folicitous 
to  fiipply  immediate  wants  ,  85,  The  art  of  computation  ,  fear- 
rely  known  to  them,  g?.  Have  no  abfiraft  Ideas,  gg.  The 
North  Americans  much  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  the  South, 
90.  Their  averOon  to  labour,  91.  Their  focial  Hate,  95.  Do-. 
meHick  union,  ibid.  The  women,  97.  Their  women  not  pro- 
lifick,  JOI.  Their  parental  afie^lionand  filial  duty,  103.  I'heir 
modes  of  fubfiHence,  105,  Fifhing,  107.  Hunting.  108.'  Agri¬ 
culture,  liJi.  The  various  objects  of  their  culture,  112.  Two 
principal  caufes  of  the  defefts'of  their  agriculture,  iio!  Their 
want  of  tame  animals,  ibib.  Their  want  of  ufeful  metals,  119. 
Their  political  inaitutiens  ,  121.  Were  divided  into  fmali  inde¬ 
pendent  communities,  ibid.  Unacquainted  with  the  idea  of 
property  ,  123*  Their  high  fenfe  of  equality  an'd  independence  , 
125.  Iheir  ideas  of  fubordinatiou  imperfeft,  1 2C.  Tow  battiibes 
thele  defcriptions  apply,  128.  Some  exceptions  ,  1 30.  Florida, 
131.  The  Natchez,  132,  The  iflands,  133,  In  Bogota, 
134*  Inquiry  into  the  cauies  of  tliefe  irregularities,  1 35.  I’heir 
art  ot  war,  I39.  Their  motises  to  hoftility ,  140.  Caufes  of 
their  terocity  ♦  141.  Perpetuity  of  their  aniinofities  ,  144.  Their 
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inodes  of  condufting  war,  145.  Are  not  rleftitute  of  courags 
and  fortitude,  147*  Incapable  of  military  difcipline  ,  149. 
Their  treatment  of  prifoners  ,  151.  Their  fortitude  under  tor¬ 
ture,  IS--  b'Over  eat  human  flefh  buttp  gratify  revenge.  156. 
llow  the  South  Americans  treated  their  prifoners  ,  457.  Their 
military  education,  158-  Strange  method  of  chufing  a  captain, 
among  the  Indians  on  the  hanks  of  the  Orinoco,  159.  Their 
numbers  wafted  by  continual  w^rs,  1C2.  Tlieir  tribes  new  re¬ 
cruit  their  numbers  by  adopting  prifoners,  1C3.  Are  never  for¬ 
midable  in  war,  to  more  polifhed  pations ,  165.  Their  arts, 
drefs  ,  aud  ornaments,  166.  Their  habitations,  170.  Their 
arms,  174,  Their  domeftick  uteufils,  175.  Conftruftion  of  their 
canoes,  176.  The  liftlefTnefs  with  which  they  apj^ly  to  labour, 
177.  Their  religion  ,  180.  Some  tribes  altogetlier  deftiture  of 
any,  I83»  Remarkable  diverfity  in  their  religious  notions,  l88- 
Their  icieas  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ,  191.  Their  modes 
ofburial,  193.  Why  their  phyftcians  pretend  to  be  conjurers,  195*  • 
Their  love  of  dancing,  199.  Their  immoderate  paftion  for  gaming, 
203.  Are  exttemcly  addifted  to  drunkennefs,  204.  Put  their  aged 
aad  incurable  to  death,  209,  General  eftimate  of  their  charafter, 
210.  Their  intelleflual  powers,  211.  Their  political  talents,  213* 
Powers  of  affedion  ,  215*  Hardnefs  of  heart,  2l6*  Their  in- 
fenlibility  ,  217*  Taciturnity,  219-  Their  ctKiuing,  220.  Their  ^ 
virtues,  222-  Their  fpirit  of  independence  ,  ibid.  Forytude  . 
ibid.  Attachment  to  their  community,  223-  Their  fatisfadioir 
with  their  own  condition,  224*  General  caution  W'ith  refpea 
to  this  inquiry,  228*  Tw'o  diftinguifhable  dalles  of,  230,  Ex¬ 
ceptions  as  to  their  charafter,  231.  Their  chara^tcriftick  features 
defcrined,  454.  Inftances  of  their  perfevering  fpeed  ,  456.  An 
antipathy  induftripufly  encouraged  betweeu  them  and  the  ne*- 
groes  in  America,  by  the  Spaniards  ,  iii.  29^*  Their  prefent 
condition,  293.  How  taxed,  294.  .  Stated  fervices  demanded 
from  them  ,  295.  Mode  of  exafting  thefe  fervices  ,  296.  How 
governed  ,  297»  Proteftor  of  the  Indians  ,  his  fundion  ,  298* 
Peafons  why  fo  fraall  a  progrefs  is  made  in  their  coiiverOon, 

311. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci  publifhed  the  lirft:  written  account  of  the  New 
W  orld  ,  and  hence  gave  name  to  America,  i.  197*  Hjs  claim 
as  difeoverer  examined  ,  362. 

Anacoana,  a  female  cazique  of  Hifpaniola ,  her  bafe  and  cruel 
ufage  hy  the  Spaniards  ,  i.  236, 

Andes,  ftupendous  height  and  extent  of  that  range  of  mountains, 
ii.  4.  Their  height  compared  with  other  mountains,  433*  Gou- 
zafo  Fizarro’s  reraarKable  expedition  over ,  lii.  81* 
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Animals,  large,  very  few  found  in  America  at  its  firft  difcoverv 
ii.  I8,  19- 

Ancients,  caufe  of  the  imperfeftion  of  the  art  of  navigation 

among  them  ,  i.  5.  Their  geographical  hnowledge  extremely 
confined  330 — 336.  ,  ' 

Arabians  peculiarly 'attached  to  the  fludy  pf  geography  ,  i,  36. 

Argonauts,  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous  among  the  Greeks 
ii.  13.  ’ 

Aridniietick,  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly  known  to  the  na¬ 
tive  Americans,  ii, 

Afcolmo,  father,  his  extraordinary  miflion  to  the  prince  of  the 
Tartars,  i,  42. 

Afiatick  difcbveries  nriade  by  the  Ruffians  ,  ii. 

Affento  trade,  thenature  of,  explained,  iii.  344,345,  The  frauds 
in,  and  how  put  an  end  to,  347. 

Atahualpa  ,  is  left  by  his  father  Huafcar  hisfucceffor  in  the  king 

dom  of  Quito,  iii.  go.  Defeats  his  brother  Huafcar,  and  ufiirps” 

the  empire  of  Peru,  23»  Sends  prefents  to  Pizarro  ,  o^.  Vi- 

fits  Pizarro  ,  29*  Is  perfidioufy  feized  by  him  ,  31,  "kgreeti 

With  Pizarro  on  a  ranforn,  32.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  97,  His 

behaviour,  during  his^confinement,  38-40.  A  form  of  tria  Ibeftowed 

on  him,  41,  Is  put  to  death,  42,43.  Comparifon  of  authorities 

relating  to  his  tranfaftions  with,  and  treatment  by,  Pizarro 
390.  rizarro, 

Audience  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  efbablifhed  by  the  .Emperor 
Ch'  rles  V.ii.  407,  Courts  of,  their  jurifdiaion,  iii.  :J73  —  276. 

Averia,  a  Spanifli  tax  for  convoy  to  and  from  America, \vhen  firfl' 
impoled  ,  ii).  467,  Its  rate  ,  ibid. 

Azores,  thole  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i.j66.' 


B 

Balboa.  VafcoNugnez  de,  fettles  a  colony  at  Santa  Maria  ,  in  the 
gulph  of  Darien,  i.  256.  Receives  intelligence  of  the  rich  coun- 
tty  ol  fern,  3O3.  H.s  charaaer,  266.  Marches  aciofs  the  ifth- 

^  ""IS,  267.  Dilcovers  the  Southern  Ocean,  26c).  Returns 

Is  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by  the  appointment  cf  Redr^rias 
Dav.la,  273.  Is  fined  byRedrarias  for  former  tranfaRions,  274, 
Is  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  the  countries  on  the  South 
Sea,  and  marries  Pedrarias’s  daughter,  377,  Is  arrelfed  and 
put  to  death  by  Pedrarias  ;  279, 

Bark,  Jefuits  ,  a  produdion  peculiar  to  Peru,  iii.  324, 

Barrere,  his  defciption  of  the  conftruftion  of  Indian  houfes 

48P. 
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Behaim,  ^^arkill,  the  honour  of  having  difcovered  America  falfely 
afc.ribed  to  him  by  fome  German  auciiorji ,  i.  35:’*  Acccmic  of 
him  and  his  family  ,  ibid. 

Behring  and  Tl’chirikow,  RiiQian  navigators,  thought  to  have  dif- 
covered  the  north-weR:  extremity  of  America  from  the  eaflvvard, 

ii.  39.  Uncertainty  of  their  accounts  ,  451. 

Benalcazar ,  governor  of  St,  Michael,  reduces  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  iii.  48.  Is  deprived  of  his  conmnaiid  by  Pizarro  ,  Sr. 

Benjamin  tine  Jew  of  Todela  ,  his  extraordinary  travels,  i.  41. 

Bernaldes,  infcaiice  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees  mentioned  by 
him  ,  ii.  497.  1 

Bethencourt  ,  John  d«  ,  a  Norman  baron  ,  conquers  and  pojreffes 
the  Canary  Ifiands  ,  i.  49, 

Birds,  in  America,  their  flight  often  ftretch  to  an  immenfe  dif- 
tance  from  land,  i.  344.  an  account  ofthofe  natural  to  it,  ii.  3r. 

Bogota  iuAmsrica,  fome  account  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ii,  134, 
Caufes^of  their  tame  fubmiiTion  to  the  Spaaiards  ,  137*  Their 
religious  doftrines  and  rites,  i89* 

Bojador,  cape,  the  firH;  difcovery  of,  i*  55.  Is  doublad  by  the 
Fortu/;uele  difcoveries  ,  60, 

BoITu  ,  his  account  of  the  American  war-fong  ,  ii.  4S3. 

Bovadilla  ,  Francis  de ,  is  fent  to  Flifpaniola  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Calumbus,  i,  204.  Sends  Columbus  home  in  irons, 
go6.  Is  degraded,  2O9,  2^3. 

Bougainville,  his  defence  of  the  Feriplus  of  Hanno  ,  i,  330. 

Bouguer,  M,  hi*s  charafter  of  the  native  Peruvians,  ii.  462. 

Bralil  ,  the  coalt  of,  difeovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral,  i,  2oo.  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  climate  of  ,  ii.  439,  , 

Bridges,  Peruvian,  deferibed  ,  iii.  426, 

Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America,  fome  account  of  that  province, 

iii.  249* 

Bulls,  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifli  America,  before  examined 
and  approved  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  ,  iii,  302. 
See  Cruzado. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of  ii.  193. 

C 

Cabral,  Alvarez,  a  Portiiguefe  couiiTiander  ,  dilcoveis  the  coafl  of 
Bran  I,  i.  2CO. 

Cacao,  the  heft  in  quality,  produced-in  the  Spanifh  American  co¬ 
lonies  ,  iii,  325,  The  preparation  of  chocolate  from,  derivKcr 
from  the  .Mexicans  ,  35O, 
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Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  flota,  removed  thither  from  Seville, 


36* 


in. 


California,  the  peninfula  of,  difcovered  by  Fernando  Cortes, 

^  country  long  unknown,  iii.  339. 

Why  depreciated  by  the  Jefuits  ,  340.  Favourable  account  of, 
given  by  Don  Jotcph  Galvez,  ibid. 

Californians.,  the  charafterof,  by  P.  Venegas,  ii  466 

Campeachy,  difcovered  by  Cordova,  wno  is  repulfed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  ,  1.  317  tr  j 


Campo.nanes,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  char,aer  of  his  political  ami 

♦  4*  I*  FJis  aciount  of  the  produce  of 


commercial  writings 
the  Spanifh  American  mines  ,  469. 

Canary  iflands  erefled  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Clement  VI  i  40 
Are  conquered  by  John  de  Bediencourt  ,  ibid.  ’  ' 

Cannibals  no  people  €ver  found  to  eat  human  flefh  for  fubha- 
ence,  though  often  for  revenge,  ii.  156,  4^4 
Canoes,  American,  the  conftruaion  of,  dofcribe't  ii  i>-6  * 

Car^accas  eaablifhmant  of  the  company  trading  to’thJt  coaft .  iii. 
Giowtn  of  the  trade,  458. 

Catibbee  iflands.  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  his  fecoud  vovat^e 

'rf  ‘’'’’f'  .  "•  3S2.  Their  cl.araaer 

by  M.  de  thanvalon  ,  465.  Probable  conjeaure  as  to  the  du' 

tiua.onn.  ch.iaaer  between  them  and  the  natives  oFthelarg.r 
iflands  ,  498.  ^ 

Carpini,  his  extraordinary  m-ffion  to  the  prince  of  the  Tartar, s, 

1.  4^*  * 

Carthapna,  the  harbour  of,  the  fafeft  and  beft  fortified  of  any  ui 
ail  the  Spanifh  American  dominions,  iii,  33"', 

Carthagrni.ins  ,  Rate  of  commerc  e  .bud  navigation  among ,  i.  to. 

The  famous  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Hamilco  ,  13.  " 

Carvajal,  trancTicode,  contiiinues  to  Vaca  de  Caftro’s  vicTotv 
over  young  Almagro  ,  m .  <)6,  Encourages  Gonzalo  Fizarro  to 
alume  the  govermnent  of  Peru.  ire.  Advifes  Pizarro  .0  alfurae 
the  fovere.gnty  of  the  country.  123,  ,ej,ed  by  Gafca  and 

Cafti'lo  ,  Bernal  Diaz  del  ,  chaiafter  of  his  Hifforia  Verdadera  de  ].t 
Conquifia  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna  ,  ii.  50'. 

Centeno,  Diego,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  Ihiarro  to  tli^  viceroy  of 
Peru,  in.  IK;.  Is  defeatelby  Carvajal,  and  Cecretes  himfelf 
m  121.  Sallies  out  and  feizes  Cuzco,  136.  Is  reduced 

y  uarr^,  137.  Is  employed  by  Galea  to  make  difeoverieg  iij 
the  regions  aoout  the  rives  Plata,  148. 

Chanvalou,  M,  de,  hi.  charafter  of  the  native  Caribbees  .  11.465, 
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Chapetones,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  who  thus  diftid- 
guifhed  ,  iii*  287» 

Charles  III.  king  ot  Spain,  eftablifhcd  packed-boats  between  Spaiti 
and  the  colonies  ,  iii.  355*  Allows  free  trade  to  the  windward 
il'lands,  35^*  Grants  the  colonies  a  free  trade  with  each  othar, 
359* 

Charles  V*  emperor,  fends  Roderigo  deFigueroa  to  Hifpaniola,  as 
chief  judge,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  597- 
Canfes  this  fubjecl  to  be  debated  before  him,  304,  Equips  a 
fquadron  at  tlie  iolicitation  ofFerdinand  fvl<!gellan,  ii.  408*  Re- 
figns  his  claim  on  the  Moluccas  to  the  Porcuguefe  ,  414*  Ap¬ 
points  Cortes  governor  of  New  Spain  ,  41C.  Rewards  him  on 
coming  home,  ^26.  Eftablifhes  a  board  called  the  Audience  of 
New  Spain,  427*  His  confutations  on  American  affairs,  iii. 
98 — loo.  Eflablifhes  new  regulations,  I03,  304. 

Chili,  is  invaded  by  Almagro  ,  iii.  56.  How  fubjefted  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  244*  Excellence  of  its  climate  and 'oil,  ibid,  245*  Caufe 
of  its  being  negleAed,  24^,  ProfpcA  of  its  improvement,  247* 

Chiquicos  ,  political  (fate  of  that  people,  from  Fernandez  ,  ii.  478^ 

Chocolate,  the  ufe  of,  derived  from  the  Mextcans  ,  iii.  35l* 

Cholula  ,  in  Mexico  ,  arrival  of  Cortes  there  ,  with  fome  account 
of  the  town,  ii.  295.  A  confpiracy  againft  Cortes  difcovered/ 
and  the  inhabitants  deftroyed  ,  297. 

Cicero,  infrance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  337* 

Cinaloa  ,  political  Prate  of  the  people  there,  ii.  478*  Their  mode 
of  living,  488»  Are  deditute  of  all  religion,  493.  Extraordinary 
large  grain  of  gold  found  there,  iii.  427, 

Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora ,  late  difcoveries  of  rich 
mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  238*  Probable  elfefts 
of  thefe  difcoveries  ,  239. 

Clement  VI.  pope,  erefts  the  Can.Try  iflands  into  a  kingdom,  1,49.: 

Climates,  influenced  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  ii.  S*  Their  operation 
on  mankind  ,  228*  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  thq  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  ,  435,  436. 

Cochineal,  an  important  produAiou,  almofl:  peculiar  to  New  Spain, 

ih.  324» 

Cold,  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the  climate  of  America, 

ii.  8*  Caufes  of  this  peculiarity,  10.  *  ' 

Colonies,  Spanifh  American,  view  of  the  policy  and  trade  of,  iii^ 
259.  Depopulation  thefirft  effeft  of  them,  ibid.  Caufes  of  this 
depopulation,  2do.  The  fmalUpox  very  fatal  to,  262.  General 
idea  of  the  Spanil’h  policy  in  ,  2O8.  Early  interpofidon  of  the 
regal  authority  in,  2O9.  An  exclufive  trade  the  firfl:  objeftiu, 
279.  Compared  with  thofe  of  ancient  Greede’^nd  Rome,  280* 
The  great  rcffriftiotis  they  are  fubjeft  to,  282.  Slow  progrefs  of 
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ineir  population  from  Europe,  C83.  Are  difcouraged  by  the 
ftate  of  property  tliere,  284.  And  by  the  nature  of  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  policy,  286.  The  various  claffes  of  p^^ople  in,  287*  Ec- 
clefiaffical  conftitution  of,  301*  Form  and  endowments  of  the 
church  there,  303*  Pernicious  effefts  of  monaflick  inftitations 
there,  3^4-  Charafter  of  the  ecclefiafticks  there,  306.  Produc¬ 
tions  of,  316.  The  mines  3^7*  Thofe  of  Potofi  and  Sacote- 
cas,  318»  The  fpirit  with  which  they  are  worked,,  320.  Fatal 
effefts  of  this  ardour  ,  322*  Other  commodities  that  compof© 
the  commerce  of,  324*  Amazing  increafe  of  horned  cattle  there, 
325.  Advantages  which  Spain  formerly  derived  from  them, 
326*  Why  the  fame  advantages  are  not  flill  received,  328. 
Guarda  Cofras  employed  to  check  the  contraband  trade  in,  347, 
The  ufe  of  regiftcr  fhips  introduced,  ibid.  And  galeons  laid 
afide  ,  349»  Company  of  the  Caraccas  inditiited,  352.  Efrablifh- 
ment  of  regular  packet-boats  to,  354,  Free  trade  permitted 
betw'een  them  ,  356-  New  regulations  in  the  government  of, 
361.  Reformation  of  the  courts  of  juftice  ,  362.  New'  diftribu- 
tion  of  governments ,  ibid.  A  fourth  viceroyalty  eftahlifhed, 
363*  Attempts  to  reform  domehick  policy,  365.  Their  trade 
With  the  Philippine  ifiands  ,  370,  Revenue  derived  from,  by 
Spain,  374,  feq*  Expence  of  adminidration  there,  377*  State  of 
population  in  ,  430  -  438.  The  number  of  monafrcries  there, 

445.  See  Mexico,  Peru,  &c. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  his  brother  Chriflopher  to  ne- 
gociate  with  Henry  VTI,  king  of  England,  i.  91.  The  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  voyage,  96,  Follows  iiis  brother  to  Hifpaniola,  163, 
Is  veiled  with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  there  by  his  brother 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  174‘  Founds  the  town  of  St.  Domingo, 

J  85* 

Columbus,  Chriftopher,  birth  and  education  of,  i,  77,  His  early 
voyages  ,  ibid.  Marries  and  fettles  at  Lifbon  ,  79.  His  geogra¬ 
phical  refletlions,  gi.  Conceives  the  idea  of  making  difcoveries 
to  the  weffward,  82*  Oflers  his  fervices  to  the  Genuei’e  fenate, 
87.  Caufe  of  his  overtures  being  rejected  in  Portugal,  89.  Ap¬ 
plies  to  the  courts  of  Caffile  and  England  ,  90,  His  qrropofal, 
how  treated  by  the  Spanifh  geographers  ,  93.  Is  patihuiifed  by 
Juan  Perez,  96.  His  propofais  again  rejefted ,  98*  Is  invited 
by  llabella  ,  and  engaged  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  loif  Prepai^- 
tions  for  his  voyage,  I05.  The  amount  of  his  equipment,  106^ 
Sails  from  Spain,  I08.  His  vigilant  attention  to  all  circumhances 
during  his  voyage,  llo.  Apprehenfions  of  his  crew,  III.  His 
addrefs  in  quieting  their  cabals,  115,  Indications  of  their  ap¬ 
proaching  land,  1 17.  Anifland  difcovered,  119.  He  lands,  120* 
His  interview  with  the  natives,  ibid.  Names  the  ifiand  San  Sal- 

Voi..  III.  H  h 
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*adore,  123.  Profecutps  iiis  difcoveries  fouthward,  124.  Difco. 
vers,  and  lands  011,  the  iflaud  of  Cuba  ,  ibid.  Difcovers  Hifn,. 

'r  n  /■  butisfavedby  the  Indians,  131. 

uids  a  fmt,  135.  Returns  to  Europe,  138,  His  expedient  to 
preferve  the  memory  of  his  difcoveries  during  a  ftorm,  130  Ar- 

rives  at  the  Azores,  ibid.  Arrives  at  1  ifhnT.  u-  • 

tu;i..HDoij,  141.  His  reception 
^  Spam,  142.  His  audience  with  Fe rdinand  andlfabella,  14:;. 
his  equipment  for  a  fecond  voyage.  148,  Difcovers  the  Caribbee’ 
1  ancs,  151,  Finds  his  colony  on  Hifpaniola  deftroyed, 

Builds  a  city,  which  he  calls  Ifabella  ,  155.  Vifits  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  ,  157.  His  men  difcontented  and  factious, 
160.  Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  163.  Meets  his  brother 
Bartholomew  at  Ifabella.  163.  The  natives  ill  ufed  by  his  men, 
and  bet^in  to  be  alarmed,  164*  f^q.  He  defeats  the  Indians,  168. 

txaas  tribute  from  them,  169.  Returns  to  Spain  to  juftify  his 
eonduFt,  174.  Is  furnifhed  with  a  more  regular  plan  for  coloni¬ 
zation,  I70«  His  third  voyage,  igi.  Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Tri¬ 
nidad  ,  182.  Difcovers  the  continent  of  America  ,  igg.  State  of 
Hifpaniola  on  his  arrival,  1S5.  Compofes  the  nmtiny^of  RolLn 
and  hisadnercntg,  1S9.  Is  diftreffed  by  the  faftious  behaviour  of 
hihinen,  202.  Complaints  carried  to  Spain  againft  him,  ^>04 

Is  fent  home  in  irons,  -05.  Clears  his  conclua,  but  Ts  nom-e- 
Jlored  to  his  ^authority  ,  208»  His  folicitations  neglefted  ,  214. 
I'onns  uew  fchemes  of  difeovery ,  S13.  Engages  in  a  fourtli 
voyage,  217.  His  treatment  at  Hifpaniola ,  31S.  Searches  after 
a  paOage  to  the  Induiu  ocean,  220.  Is  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft 
of  Jamaica  ,  221,  22::.  His  artifice  to  fecure  the  friendfliip  of 
the  Indians,  225,  229.  Is  delivered,  and  arrives  .at  Hirp,,uiol.a, 
229.  Returns  to  Spai.n  ,  230.  His  death.  231.  His  right  to 
the  original  difeovery  of  America  defended,  350  feq. 

Colombus,  Don  Diego,  fues  out  his  claims  to  his  father's  privi¬ 
leges,  i, 247*  Marries  and  goes  over  to  Hifpaniola  ,  44S  .249* 
Ellabhlhes  a  pearl  fifhery  at  Cnbagua,  250.  Projeas  the  con- 

quefl:  of  Cuba  ,  256.,  His  meafures  thwarted  by  Eerdinand  ,281^ 
Returns  to  Spain,  282. 

Commerce,  the  mra  from  which  itf  commencement  is  to  be  dated, 
i*  3.  Motives  to  an  intercourfe  among  diflant  nations  ,  5.  Still 
flourifhed  m  the  eaftern  empire  after  the  fubveiTion  of  the 
weftern  ,  34*  Pevival  of ,  in  Europe  ,  36  -  38, 

Compafs^  mariner’s,  navigation  extended  more  by  the  invention 
of,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages  ,  i.  46.  By  whom 
invented  ,  47* 

Condamine  ,  M.  his  account  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  in  South  America,  ii.  444,  His  remarks  on  the  tharader 
•f  the  native  Americans , 
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Congo  .  the  kingdom  of ,  difcovered  by  the  Portiinuefe  i  rn 
Conlf-antinop  e  fhp  r  ^  ^icugueie, 

man  empir^.o  i  c"""  °  ‘"e  Ro, 

extinaio  .  of  th’e  wetom  a.  'i‘y  ■•'fter  th< 

of  haly,  37.  34.  Became  the  chief  mar 

-  'fifcovers  Yncaian,  i.  31O  „ 

P“'led  at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to  Cuba,  -tj  ?,o‘ 

Spanifh  colmiie'r  Hi'’ lo^^'cT  '“n'rabaud  trade  of  the 

.  ,u.  19.,.  Charaaer  of  his  American  memoirs. 

""Tb;  Velar';  ’  "-•■•■fter.  ii.  ear; 

5  I'iuez  appointed  commander  of  the  ar.n.H,  * 

irso^f  hZ!!Z‘^VeZonez(''P^'  i>«o">«‘iea- 

commifiion.aud  I’ay  him  uL'eri,,' aTr'eT;  ;4'i!^?'protaVd  b  ' 
his  troops  Tino  ^  piotecced  by 

Indians  at  Tabafco  -dr  °a”  ■°  **  .  244.  Reduces  the 

ients  to  Montez  n ReTeivrstr'’"^-^^”- 
fthemes,  05,.  Efrabht  a  fo™  :  c M  V"""  ’ 

’■»  the  king's  name!  2^6  200  r;”’" 

Zempoallans  ,  2  7i  Builds  a  ^fn  i-  courted  by  tho 

Ranee  With  fevelauf  i  ues  o  -  ’ 01^'  ■•>'- 

Ms  men,  and  deftroys  h  s  /hm^-oyTir 

:r  ir'a'r  re::; 

anxiety  at  his  fituation  in  the  city  of  Mexico  -ro  c  • 
Montezuma,  5tt  Orrir=re  u-  c  ,  ‘  ajcxico,  Seizes 

hisconduft  318  Prevads  Z  Reafons  of 

to  the  slhofcr^wr  himfelf  a  vaffa! 

fure  -oi  IT  l’  and  divilion  of  his  trea 

»  o-e4.  Enrages  the  Mexicans,  by  his  imnrudpm-  i 
armament  fent  by  Velafauez  to  fLJ  r  328. 

deliberations  on  this  event  ^  ^ 

33..  D.,..,.  ity 

over  the  Spanifh  foldiers  to  his  intereft.  ibid  .  m'’"“ 

349.  His  improper  conduft  on  hi^  arriCa!  .-r  ,  r" 
iutrty  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  350  Attack’s 
V  ithour  fuccefs,  353.  Death  of  Mcine'zumf  ot/ H  re'”. 
dmary  efcape  from  death.  330  Aha,„i 

ibid.  Is  attacked  by  the  Mexfca'ns  ^  o  «•  “’"  c.ty  of  Mexico, 

encounter  ..O'.  Dini.'i  u-  ^  great  lofiesin  ilie 

dnter,  ^0,.  D, fl.cult.es  or  his  retreat,  363.  jj«ttle  of  0- 

H  h  a 
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tumba  ,  365*  Defeats  the  Mexicans,  367*  Mutinouo  fpirit  of, 
his  troops,  Reduces  the  Tepeacans  ,  372*  Is  ftrengthened 

by  Several  reinforcements,  374*  Returns  to  Mexico,  379»  Efta- 
blifhes  his  head  quarters  at  Tezeuco  ,  ibib.  Reduces  or  conci¬ 
liates  the  furrounding  country  ,  38O.  Cabals  among  his  troops, 
38-.  His  prudence  in  fupprefiing  them,  383»  Builds  andlaunch- 
es  a  fleet  of  brigantines  on  the  lake,  $85 — 3S7*  Befieges  Mexi¬ 
co  ,  388  Makes  a  grand  afi'ault  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  but 
is  repulfed  ,  393  ,  394.  Evades  the  Mexican  prophecy  ,  398. 
Takes  Guatimozin  prifoner,  402.  Gains  poffeflion  of  the  city,  403. 
And  of  the  whole  empire  ,  406.  Defeats  another  attempt  to 
I'uperfede  him  in  his  command,  4i5'  Is  appointed  governor  of 
Kew  Spain,  416,  His  fchemes  and  arrangements,  418,  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  natives  ,  ibid.  His  conduft  fubjefted  to  inqui¬ 
ry ,  4^4.  Returns  to  Spain  to  iuftify  himfelf,  ibid*  Is  rewarded 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  426.  Goes  back  to  Mexico  with  li¬ 
mited  powers,  427.  Difi'ovcrs  California,  428.  Returns  to 
Spain  ,  and  dies_,  429*  Inquiry  into- the  nature  of  his  letters  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  500*  Authors  who  wrote  of  his  con- 
quefi-  of  New  Spain,  50I  feq. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  iii.  276. 

Creoles,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  charafter  of,  iii. 288* 
Croglan,  colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  difeovery  of  the  bones 
of  large  extinft  fpecies  of  animals  in  North  America,  ii* 
Crufades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political  advantages  dirfved 
from  ,  by  the  European  nations  ,  i.  39. 

Cruzado,  bulls  of,  publihed  regularly  every  two  years  in  the 
Spanifh  colonies,  iii*  375*  Prices  of,  and  amount  of  the  falc  at 
the  lafl-  publication,  463,  464* 

Cuba,  the  ifland  of,  difeovered  by  Chriflopher  Columbus,  i.  I24» 

Is  failed  round  by  Ocampo  ,  247.  The  conquefl:  of,  undertaken 
by  Diego  Velafquez  ,  256.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  cazique  Ha- 
,  tuey  ,  and  his  repartee  to  a  friar,  259*  Columbus’s  enthufiaftick 
delcription  of  a  harbour  in,  345  >  34^*  The  tobacco  produced 
there,  the  fineft  in  all  America,  iii.  325* 

Cubagua  ,  a  pearl  fifhery  eftablifhed  there,  i*  250* 

Cumaiia,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill  treatment  by  the  Spani-  ^ 
ards  ,  i.  309.  The  country  defolated  by  Diego  Ocampo,  3lo» 
Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  by  Manco  Ca- 
pac,  iii.  17.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro  , ‘46.  Is  befieged  by  the  Peru¬ 
vians  ,  6o*  Is  furprifed  by  Almagro  ,  64*  Is  recovered  and  pil*- 
^  laged  by  thePizarros,  74*  Was  the  only  city  in  all  Peru, 
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Dancing,  the  love  of,  a  favourite  pafllon  among  the  Araericanti 
i  j  ♦  1 Q  9* 

Darien,  the  ifthmus  of,  defcribed,  i,  265.  The  increafe  of  fettle- 
tnent  there,  obftrufted  by  the  noxioufnefs  of  the  climate,  iii. 

De  Solis,  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the  river  Plata  ,  i,  2S  o, 

De  Solis  ,  Antonio  ,  charafter  of  his  Hiftoria  de  la  Conquifta  de 

(  Mexico  ,  ii.  503  . 

D’Efquilache  ,  prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vigorous  meafures  fo? 
reftraining  the  excefies  of  the  regular  clergy  there,  iii.310.  Ren¬ 
dered  inelTeftual,  inid. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  difcovers  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  !♦  73, 

Difcoveries,  the  difference  between  thofe  made  by  land,  and  thofe 
by  fea,  Rated,  i*  355  feq. 

Dodwell,  his  objections  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  exploded,  i*  329» 

Domingo,  St,  on  the  ifiand  of  Hifpaniola  ,  founded  by  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Columbus,  i.  185. 

Dominicans  ,  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publicly  remonftrate  againO:  the 
cruel  treatments  of  the  Indians  ,  i,  284»  See  Las  Cafas. 

Drunkeuiiefs,  ftrong  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to  indulge  in,  ii» 


E 
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Earth,  the  globe  of,  how  divided  into  zones  by  the  ancients,  i.  29> 
Egyptians,  ancient,  Rate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  them 

\*  6. 

El  Dorado,  wonderful  reports  of  a  country  fo  called  ,  made  byj,  ' 
Francis  Orellana,  iii,  85-  , 

Elephant ,  that  animal  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  ,  ii*  447* 

Efeurial  ,  curious  calender  difeovered  in  the  Library  there  by  Mr* 
Waddilove,  iii*  213*  Defeription  of  that  valuable  monument  of 
Mexican  art,  ibid. 

Efquiraaux  Indians  ,  refemblances  between  them  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Greenlanders,  ii.  44*  Some  account  of,  490* 

Eugene  IV.  pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguefe  an  exclufive  right  to 
all  the  countries  they  fhoiild  difeover ,  from  Cape  Non  to  the 
continent  of  India  ,  i,  64. 

Europe,  how  afrefted  by  the  difmemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  barbarous  nations,  i.  33*  Revival  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  ,  36  feq*  Political  advantages  derived  from  the 
ernfades,  39, 
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F«rd,n.nd  king  of  Cnftile.  See  Columbus  end  Ifabelle.  Turns  his 
attention  at  length  to  the  regulation  of  American  affairs,  i.  anr, 

47.  Erea^  two  governments  on  the  continent  of  America 

Sends  a  fleet  to  Darien,  and  fuperfedes  Balboa,  273.  AppoiL' 

Lalboa  lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea, 

-77-  ends  Dias  de  Sohs  to  difcover  a  vveftern  paffage  to  the 

o  uccas  ago.  Thwarts  the  ineafures  of  Diego  Columbus, 

-hi.  His  decree  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians  ,  285* 

charaaer  of  his  Hiflroria  del  Peru, 

Fernandez,  P,  his  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  Chiqui- 
tos,  11.  473. 

Figueroa,  Koderigo  de ,  is  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hifpaniola , 
uith  a  commiflmn  to  examine  into  the  treatment  of  the  In- 

natives  ,  i.  297.  Makes  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  Indians,  311. 

Florida,  difeovered  by  Juan  l>once  de  Leon,  I.  260.  The  chiefs 

Hiere  lieteditary,  ii.  132.  Account  of,  from  Alvaro  Nugnez 
Cabeca  de  Vaca,  ii,  471.  ^ 

Flota  ,  Spanifli,  fome  account  of,  iii,  337* 

Fonfeca,  biHiop  of  Badajos,  minifter  for  Indian  affairs  ,  obflruas 
the  plans  of  colonization  and  difeovery  formed  by  Columbus. 

170,  i8o.  Patronizes  the  expedition  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  196*. 
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Galeons,  Spamfh,  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  thefe  velTels  ,  iii»  33(), 
Arrangement  of  their  voyage,  ibid,  abolifhed',  349. 

Galvez  ,  Don  jofeph,  fent  to  difcover  the  true  ftate  of  California 
iii.  240.  ^  ’ 

Gama,  Vafeo  de  ,  his  voyage  for  difeovery,  i.  191,  Doubles  th© 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  192.  Anchors  before  the  city  Melinda, 
193.  Arrives  at  Calecut  in  Malabar,  ibid.  » 

(jaming,  ftrange  propeftfity  of  the  Americans  to,  203* 

Ganges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to  thepofition  of  chat 
river,  i.  334. 

Gafca,  Pedro  de  la,  fent  to  Peru  as  prefident  of  the  Court  of  Au¬ 
dience  in  Lima,  iii.  123,  His  charafter  and  moderation,  ibid. 
The  powers  he  was  vefted  with,  129^0^1.  Arrives  at  Panama,  131. 
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Acquires  poffeffion  of  Panama  with  the  fleet  ami  forces  tliere 
t  to  him,  14.1.  His  moderate  ufe  of  the  viftory,  rao  Devifr^ 

::i7r  --S 

Reftores  orHf»r  n  a  *  diTcontents  it  occafions , 

to  Spa!^.  15^  ^51.  His  reception  athisretura 

Geminus  iiift^c’e  of  liis  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  g,o 

eSj’  ;-^-w.edge  of.  extremely  ciiiL’ed'  tii. 

bians  ,  3<3. '  ®'“'y  ‘''“”8  ‘'>e  Ara- 

""‘remliZmr.  i!’;,;.°"  “--«™ed  by 

Gioia.  Flavio,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  j  av 

Globe,  Its  dmfion  into  nones  by  the  ancients,  i.  o</  ' 

Gold,  why  the  firft  metal  with  which  man  was  ttquaiii.'ed  il  tto 
.  Extraordinary  laree  erain  n'  c  a  .  was  .aquamted,  11,119, 

iii.  427.  ’  «'  Cinaloa, 

Gomara,  charafter  of  his  Cronica  de  la  NnevaErpagna  ii  ror 
Good  Hope  ,  Cape  of ,  difcovered  by  Batholomew  Dian  ’  i '  ,''0 

AmeHcatirh. 

7,- 

Gianada,  new  kingdom  of,  inAmerir-n  har -.vri,  . 

Spanifh  dominion,  iii.  g^ci.  It^  ch^a^e  ^rp^dme^tr  A 

Viceroy  lately  eftablifhed  there  ,  £72,  ^  «^ce,  257.  A 

‘^'them  ofnavigahon  and  difcovery  among 

very  I’inlitL":  with  other  nation? 

Greenland  its  vicinity  to  North  AmericS  ,  ii.  44. 

Glijaiva  ,  Juan  de  ,  fets  out  fmm  r’nKo 

i.  3x9.  Difcovers  and  gives"  amt^o^LV^pt 

re^afons  for  not  planting  a  colony  in  his  newly  difc;ver;d  lanSl'. 

''l'reric:nl’,o.:"f;fit‘’3.S;'^'’“-"  «ade  in  the* 

Giiatimala  ,  the  indigo  there  fuperior  to  any  in  America  -  r, 
Guatimozim,  nephew  and  fon  in  law  nf  m  ’  iii-324* 

Quetlavaca  in  t'he  hingdom  o?  Mexilf  if “"T“X ’ 

is  tdken  prifoner'b  To  t’e  '  “r"?,?  f‘V;f Mexico.  .394. 

^  ^reafnre,  405,  Is  ImiifeT  Vo*’ 
htana^^Dntcb ,  caufe  of  ,h.  exceffive  fertiiiry  of  t.he  foil  there, 
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llanno,  his  Periplus  defended,  with  an  account  of  his  voyagt, 

u  329.  330* 

Hatuey ,  a  cazique  of  Cuba  ,  his  cruel  treatment,  and  memorable 
repartee  to  a  Francifcan  friar,  !♦  '359* 

Hawkefworth’s  voyages  ,  account  of  New  Holland  ,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  from,  ii.  473» 

Heat,  the  different  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new  continents, 
accounted  for,  ii.  435  feq.  Eftimated  ,  449* 

He  nry,  Prince  of  Portugal,  his  charafter  and  ftudies  ,  i.  56.  Ex¬ 
peditions  formed  by  his  order  ,  53 — 63*  Applies  for  a  papal 
grant  of  his  new  difcvjvcries  ,  63,  His  death  ,  66* 

Herrada  ,  Juan  de  ,  affaffmates  Francis  Pi2arro,  iii»  91*  Dies,  9^. 
Herrera,  the  bed  hidorian  of  the  conqueff  of  New  Spain  ,  ii*  504, 
his  account  of  Orellana's  voyage,  iii.  398. 

Hifpaniola.  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriffopher  Columbus,  i. 
127,  His  tranfaftions  with  the  natives,  lUg.  A  colony  left  there 
by  Columbus,  133.  The  colony  deffroyed,  I5:3*  Columbus  builds 
a  city  called  Ifabella,  1,55.  The  natives  ill-ufed,^  and  begin  to  be 
alarmed,  1O4,  feq.  Are  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  168.  Tribute 
exacted  from  them,  169.  They  fcheme  to  ftarve  the  Spaniards,  , 
1 71.  St*  Domingo  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus  ,  185*^ 
Columbus  fent  home  in  irons  by  Bovadilla  ,  205.  Nicholas  de 
Ovando  appointed  governor,  209*  Summary  view  of  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  natives  of,  233-“-^35-  Un¬ 
happy  fate  of  Anacoana,  238*  Great  produce  from  the  mines 
'there,  239,.  The  inhabitants  diminifh  ,  242.  The  Spaniards 
recruit  them  by  trepanning  the  natives  of  the  Lucayos  ,  244* 

Arrival  of'Doii  Diego  de  Coiurnbus  ,  249*  The  natives  of,  al- 
moff  extirpated  by  flavery ,  257»  282-  Controverly  concerning 
the  treatment  of  them,  283*  Columbus  s  account  of  the  human 
treatment  he  received  from  the  natives  of ,  34^.  Curious  in- 

ftance  of  fuperftition  iti  the  Spanifh  planters  there  ,  ii*  449* 
Holguin,  Pedro  Alvarez  ,  erefts  the  royal  ffandard  in  Peru  ,  in  op- 
pofuion  to  the  younger  Almagro  ,  iii*  95* 

Homer*  his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  15* 
Honduras,  the  value  of  the  country,  owing  to  its  produaion  of  . 

the  logwoed  tree  ,  iii*  241*  ,  ...  ^  . 

Horned  cattle.,  amazing  increafe  of  them  in  Spanifh  America,  iiif 
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Horfes  ,  affonifhment  and  miftakes  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  fir  ft  fight  j 
of  tliem ,  ii.  511*  Expedient  of  the  Peruvi^tns  to  render  them  ■ 
incapable  of  aaion ,  iii,  397* 


\ 
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Huana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  his  cliarafter  and  family,  iii.  19,20. 
Hualcar  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  dilputes  his  brother  Arahualpa’s 
fucceflion -to  Quito  ,  iii,  2o,  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
Atahuaipa ,  21*  Solicits  the  aflidance  of  Przarro  againn:  hi£ 
brother  ,  52*  Is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Atahuaipa ,  3^^. 


Jamaica  difcovered  by  Chiidopher  Columbus,  i.  i'62". 

Jerome,  St,  three  monks  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal  Ximdnes  to 
Hifpaniola  ,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i,  291-. 
Their  condua  under  this  commiillon  ,  293.  Are  recalled  i 

297. 

Jefiiits,  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  C alifornia  ,  iii.  240* 
Their  motives  for  depreciating  the  country,  ibid. 

Jews,  ancient,  Hate  of  commerce  and. navigation  ^dmong  them, 

i.  9* 

Incas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire,  iii,  ^oS,  Tlieir 
empire  founded  both  in  religion  and  policy,  209,  feq.  See  Peiu, 
India,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great  *  in  ins  expedition  to[ 

i.  lo*  ThG  comineice  with  ,  how  carried  on  in  ancient  times, 
24,  25.  And  when  arts  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  36.  The 
flrit  voyage  made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  192. 

Indians  in  Spanifh  America,  See  Americans, 

indifes,  Weir,  wh}^  Columbus’S  difcoveries  were  fe  named,  1,147. 
Innocent  IV.  pope  ,  his  extraordinary  million  to  the  prince  of  tiso* 
Tartars,  i,  42, 

Inquintion,  come  of,  when  and  by  Whom  firft  introduced  into  Por, 
tugal  ♦  i.  341, 

Infects  and  Reptiles,  why  fo  humerous  and  noxious  in  America 

ii.  2o.  ^ 

John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  ^the  Hrft  who  fent  fhips  to  explore  the 
weHern  coafrs  of  Africa,  i,  53.  His  fon  prince  Henry  eimac'^s 
in  there  attempts  ,  56,  ^  ^ 

John  II,  king  ol  Portugal  ,  patronifes  all  attempts  towards  difco- 
veries,  i.  68t  Sends  an  embatly  to  AbyHima  ,  73.  His  uncene- 
rous  treatment  of  Columbus,  90. 

Iron,  the  reaion  why  favage  nations  were  unacquainted  with  this 
metal,  ii,  119, 

liabclla  ,  queen  ol  CaHile  ,  is  applied  to  by  Juan  Perez  in  behalf 
of  Chritlopher  Columbus,  i.  96,  Is  again  applied  to  by  Quin¬ 
tanilla  and  Santangel,  loo.  Is  prevailed  on  to  equip  him,  loi. 

Dies  ,  230,  Her  real  motives  for  encouraging  difeoveries  in 
America  ,  iii,  20^,  ■  ^  ' 

VoD.  ITL  I  i  , 
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Ifabella,  the  city  of,  in  Hifpaniola  ,  bUiU  by  Chriftopher  Colum¬ 
bus  ,  i.  155. 

Italy,  the  fnlt  country  in  Europe,  >vhete  civilization  and  art  re¬ 
vived  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  i,  ^S.  The 
commercial  fpirit  of ,  aftrvc  and  cnterprifing  ,  ibid* 
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Ladrone  iflands ,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  4li:. 

Lakes,  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  North  America,  ii.  5, 

Las  Cafas  ,  Bartholomew  ,  returns  from  Hifpaniola  to  folicit  th« 
caufe  of  the  enfiaved  Indians  at  ihe  court  of  Spain  ,  i.  289»  Is 
^ent  back  with  powers  by  cardinal  Ximenes  ,  291.  Returns  dif- 
faBsfied  ,  295*  Procures  a  new  commifiion  to  be  fent  over  011 
this  fubjeft,  297*  Recommends  the  fcheme  of  fupplying  the 
colonies  with  negroes  ,^298.  Undertakes  a  new  colony,  300, 
idis  conference  with  the  biihop  of  Darien  before  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  306.  Goes  to  America  to  carry  his  fchemes  into 
execution,  3^^8«  Circumfiances  unfavourable  to  him,  309.  tlis 
final  mifcariage ,  3II*  Revives  his  reprefentations  in  favour  of 
the  Indians  ,  at  the  defire  of  the^mperor,  iii.  loi,  Cempofes  a 
treatife  on  the  deflruction  of  Anierica  ,  I02. 

Leon,  Pedro  Cieza  de  ,  charafter  of  his  Chrohica  del  Peru,  iii, 

384-  ... 

Lery ,  his  defeription  of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the  Toupi- 
nambos ,  ii.  48I,  482. 

Lima  ,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro  ,  iii.  55. 

Logwood  ,  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the  provinces 
of  Honduras  and  ^  ucatan  ,  iii.  241.  Policy  of  the  Spaniards  to 
defeat  the  Englifh  trade  in,  242. 

j.ouis,  St.  king  of  France,  his  embafly  to  the  Chan  of  the  Tartars, 

43» 

l.ozano,  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  among  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Gran  Chaco,  ii,  430, 

Luque  ,  Hernando  de  ,  a  prieft,  alTociates  with  Pizarro  in  his  Pe¬ 
ruvian  expedition,  iij.  2,  4. 

M 

Madeira,  the  ifland  of,  firft  difcovered,  i.  .59,  '  '  • 

Madoc  ,  prince  of  North  Wales,  ftory  of  his  voyage  and  difc«- 
very  of  North  America  examined,  i,  354,  355. 
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Magellan,  Ferdinand,  his  account  of  the  gigantick  llze  of  the  Pa. 
dec'^deT''’??'  e-^'ftente  of  tliis  gigantick  race  yet  to  be 

tile  ’-r  to  the  court  of  Caf- 

rtv  for  a  voyage  of  difco- 

aio  n  rf  ‘'’"‘‘S'’  *'’«  ftrait  that  bears  his  name, 

killed,  ibir*''  =>«<*  l^hilil'pine  iflands ,  411.  u 

''”nTMts’nnfr-''7“^  ‘’’‘™'‘‘‘"®  "  ">»>>« '•ncients,  but 

inir  ft  ^  1-'^  inclination.  1.  5.  Extraordinary  advantages  refult- 
mg  from  this  difcovery,  46* 

Malo,^  St.  account  of  its  commerce  '  vitli  Spanlfh  America,  iii, 
o4o’ 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  account  of,  iii.  17  oog 

"vh';::;.::  f;!:”"’  char’aftm'of' “.i- 

Maniia  the  colony  of,  eflablifhed  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  iii,  470 
Trade  between,  and  South  America,  371.  ^ 

'  T'"o  m" 

•  yht",m.r  c  i"  very  diflant  places 

er„e  f  I'l'ifonniy  attained  the  great- 

eft  peifeaion  of  their  nature  in  temperate  regions,  229. 

°  Venetian ,  his  extraordinary  travels  in  the 

■L*3ir,  1# 

^’ancfM?hT t’’*'  ‘he  Iliinois 

and  machilimakinac,  n.  474^ 

IVlarina,  Doima,  a  Mexican  Have,  her- hiflory,  ii.  248. 

Marinus,  Tyrius,  his  erroneous  pofition  of  China,  h  ^4^?, 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  fentiments  on  tiie  hrft  difcovery 'of  Arne- 

colonies,  diilinaion  between 

them  and  Miilattoes,  iii,  290* 

ed‘ whlf^r’  fr®  unacquaint- 

^ ^  ’  iClJj  jl»  ll^* 

Mexkans,  their  account  of  their  own  origin,  compared  with  later 
overies,  lu  46.  Their  language  furnifhed  with  refpeafnl 

tlTZTn  f"  iii.  404.  How  they  contributed  to 

,  .1?  A  government,  ibid,  feq.  Defcriptions  of  their  hif- 
01  1  piaures.  408-413.  Various  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  number  of  Human  viftiins  facriflce.i  bytiiem,  41Q-421. 
aexico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes' on  the  coaft  of,  ii,  047  j^jg 
mterview  with  two  Mexican  officers.  350.  Inforniatio;  fcnt  ,0 
Mmitezuitia,  witn  fome  Spaiiifh  prefents,  253.  Montezuma  fends 
prefen  s  o  Cortes,  with  orders  not  to  approach  his  capital,  354. 

!ri'  f  act  'he  empire  at  that  lime,  250.  The  Zeinpoallans  court 
the  fnendlhip  of  Cortes,  271.  ^Several  casiques  enter  i^.  at' 
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liatice  with  Cortes,  273*  Charafter  of  the  natives  of  Tlafcala, 
283.  Th«  Tlafcalans  reduced  to  fue  for  peace,  288»  Arrival  of 
Cortes  at  the  capital  eity,  301,  The  city  defcribed,  305* 
Montezuma  acknowledges  hi^nfelf  a  vaTal  to  the  SpaniTh  crown, 
p22*  Amount  of  the  treafure  collefted  by  Cortes  ,  324.  Rea* 
ions  of  gold  being  found  in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  326.  The 
Mexicans  enraged  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes,  328..  Attack 
Alvarado  during  the  abl’ence  of  Cortes,  347,  Their  refolute  atr 
tack  on  Cortes  when  he  returned,  35^*  Death  of  Montezuma, 
3.33*  ^hy  abandoned  by  Cortes,  358*  Battle  of  Otumba, 
365*  The  Tepeacans  reduced,  371*  Preparations  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  againfr  the  return  of  Cortes  ,  376.  Cortes  befieges  the  city 
with  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  388*  The  Spaniards  repulfed  in  ftorm- 
jug-  the  city,  393,  394.  Guatiipozin  taken  prifoner,  402*  Cortes, 
appointed  governor,  416.  His  fchemes  and  arrangements,  4l8» 
inhuman  treatment  of  the  natives,  ibid,  liift  and  charader  of 
thofe  authors  w  ho  wrote  accounts  of  the  conqueft  of,  500  -  505. 
Reception  of  the  new  regulations  there,  iii*  io6»  A  retrofpef^ 
into  the  form  of  government,  policy,  and  arts  In,  155.  Our 
information  concerning  ,  very  imperfed ,  1,58.  Origin  of  the 
monarchy,  iCo.  Number  and  greatnefs  pfthecities,  165*  Me* 
chanical  profeilions  thera  di(linguifhed  from  each  other,  167.. 
Diflindion  of  ranks,  l68*  Political  inftitutions,  171.  Power  and 
fpleiidor  of  their  monarchs  ,  J75*  Order  of  government,  ibid. 
Provifion  *'or  the  fu'pport  of  it,  176.  Police  of,  177.  Their  arts, 
178.  Their  paintings,  iSm  Their  method  of  computing  time, 
l85*  Their  vyars  continual  and  ferocious,  l86t  Their  funeral 
rites,  188  Imperfedion  of  their  agriculture ,  ibid.  Doubts  con-r 
ceriiing  the  extent  of  the  empire,  190.  Little  intercourfe  among 
its  feveral  provinces,  19I.  Ignorance  of  money,  192,193*  State 
of  their  cities,  194.  Temples  and  other publick  buildings,  195. 
196.  Religion  of,  2o2.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ,  259.  The  fmall-pox  very  fatal  there  ,  262.  Number  of  In-  - 
dian  natives  remaining  tlrere,  267*  Defeription  of  the  aquedud 
for  the  fupply  of  the  capital  city ,  406,.  See  Colonies. 

Michael,  St,  th^  gulph  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  difeovered  and 
named  hy  Balboa,  i,  2^9,  The  colony  of,  eft^blifhed  by  Pizarro^ 
iii.  22* 

Migrations  of  lyiankind,  why  firff  made  by  land  ,  i.  I. 

Mind ,  human  ,  the  efforts  of  it;  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  th« 
body,  ii,  91. 

'  Mines  of  South  America  ,  the  great  inducement  to  population,  iii. 
317.  Some  account  of,  ibid.  Their  produce ,  fpirif 

with  which  diey  are  wmrked  ,  320,  Fatal  effefts  of  this  ardor, 
322.  Evidence  of  the  pernicious  effefts  of  labouring  ia  them. 
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442*  Of  Mexico,  total  produce  of,  to  the  Spanifh  reveniK^* 
469. 

Molucca  Iflands ,  the  Spanifh  claims  on,  fold  by  the  Emperof 
Charles  V.  to  the  Portuguefe ,  ii*  414* 

Monaflick  inllitutions ,  the  pernicious  effefts  of,  in  the  Spanifh 
American  colonies,  iii.  304*  Number  of  convents  there,  445, 
Monfoons,  the  periodicah  courfe  of,  when  dilcovered  by  naviga¬ 
tors.  i.  25* 

Montefino.  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo,  publicly  re- 
monftiates  againft  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i»  284- 
IVionte^iima  ,  the  firfl:  intelligence  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  this 
prince,  i,  322.  Receives  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Fernando 
Cortes  in  his  dominions,  ii.  253*  His  prefents  to  Cortes,  254*- 
Forbids  him  to  approach  his  capital,  255.  State  of  his  empire 
at  this  time,  256,  His  character,  257-  His  perplexity  at  th©' 
ai rival  of  the  Spaniards,  ibid»  His  timid  negociations  with  C'or- 
tes  ,  259.  His  fcheme  for  deilroying  Cortes  at  Cholula  difcor 
vered,  297*  His  irrefolute  conduft,  300.  His  firft  intervie\y 
with  Cortes  ,  301.  Is  feized  by  Cortes  ,  and  confined  to  th© 
Spanifh  quarters,  311 — 314,  Is  fettered,  317.  Acknowledges 
himlelf  a  vaffal  to  the  Spanifh  crown  ,  322.  Remains  inflcxibi© 
With  regard  to  religion,  327*  Circumdances  of  his  death,  353<, 
Account  of  a  gold  cup  of  his,  in  England  ,  iii*  407. 

Mmattoes,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  explanation  of  this 
didinftion ,  iii*  290* 
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Narvaez ,  Pamphilo  ,  is  fent  by  Velafquez  with  an  armament  to  * 
Mexico,  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  ii.  334*  Takes  polTeffion  of 
Zempoalla  ,  341*  Is  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Cortes,, 
34^*  How  he  carried  on  his  coiiefpondence  with  Montezuma, 

519. 

Natchez  ,  an  American  nation  ,  their  political  inftitutions,  ii*  I33^ 
Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmifiion  to  the  Spaniards,  137*  Their  re¬ 
ligious  doflrines  ,  189. 

Navigation  ,  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  mankind,  i,  2*  ' 
The  knowledge  of,  prior  to  commercial  intercourfe,  3*  Im-. 
perfeftioDS  of,  among  the  ancients,  5*  More  improved  byth© 
invention  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  ,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of 

preceding  ages ,  46,  Th^  firll  naval  difeoycries  undertaken  by 
Portugal, 


* 
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^’egrocs,  tlieir  peculiar  fixation  under  the  Spanifh  dominion  in 
America,  iii*  tQi* 

Newfoundland,  its  fituation  defcribed ,  ii»  435. 

Isew^  Holland,  fome  account  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  ii 
^  473*  •  -  ' 

New  Spain,  difcovered  and  named  by  Juan  de  Grijalva,  u  3^1,  ' 
See  Mc'xico,  ^ 

Nigno,  Alonfo,  his  voyage  to  America,  i*  199, 

Norwegians  might  in  ancient  times  have  migrated  to,  and  colo¬ 
nized  America,  ii.  44. 

Nuguez  Vela,  Blafco,  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  to  fenforee  the 
new  ragulations,  iii*  106.  His  charafter,  m.  Commits  Vaca  de 
Caftro  to  prifon,  112*  Diffenfioris  between  him  and  the  court  of 
audience,  I15.  Is  confined,  116.  Recovers  his  liberty,  ug.  Re¬ 
fumes  his  command,  ibid.  Is  purfued  by  Gonzalo  Rizarro,  119, 

Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pizarro,  120,  I2i* 

o 

I 

Ocampo,  Diego,  fent  with  a  fquadron  from  Hifpaniola  to  defolat#. 
the  'country  of  Cumana,  i.  310, 

Ocampo,  Sebaftian  de,  firft  fails  roUnd  Cuba,  and -difeovers  it  t© 
be  an  ifland,  i,  247, 

Oedan,  though  adapted  to  facilitate  the  intefcourfe  between  diftant 
countries,  continued  long  a  formidable  barrier,  i.  5,  See  Com- 
pafs  and  Navigation* 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  his  private  expedition  to  the  Weft  Indies,  i* 
iq6.  His  lecond  voyage,  211*  Obtains  a  government  on  the 
continent,  252* 

Olmedo,  Fatlier  Bartholomew  de,  checks  the  rafh  zeal  of  Cortes  at 
Tlafcala  in  Mexico,  ii.  294*  by  Cortes  to  negociate  witH 

Narvaez ,  338*  ‘  -  , 

Orellana,  brancis,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  bark  built 
by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  deferts  him.  iii.  83-  Sails  down  the 
Maraguon,  84*  Returns  to  Spain  with  a  report  of  wor^derful 
difeoveries,  ibid.  Herrera’s  account  of  his  voyage,  ’398. 

Orgogijez  commands  Almagfo’s  party  againft  the  Pizarros,  and  is 
defeated  and  killed  by  them,  iii*  72*  73. 

Orinoco,  the  great  river  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
i*  185.  Strange  method  of  chufing  a  captain  among  the  Indian 
tribes  on  the  banks  of,  il.  I59.  The  amazing  plenty  of  fifh- 
rng,  4O9. 

Otaheite,  the  inhabitants  of,  ignprant  of  the  art  of  boiling  water, 
ii*  491. 
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onimbi.,  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans,  ii.  afie, 
^ando,  ^lchor;as  de,  is  lent  governor  to  Hilpaniola,  i,  His 

prudent  regulations,  S13.  Refufes  adiniflion  to  Columbus,  on 
n,s  iourth  voyage,  sig.  His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Colum¬ 
bus  on  h,s  Ihipwreck,  123,  337,  Receives  him  at  length,  and 
lends  him  home,  329.  Engages  in  a  war  witlj  the  Indians  o->a 
His  cruel  treatment  of  them,  235.  Encourages  cultivation 'and 
nannfaaures,  240.  His  method  of  trepanning  th,;  natives  of 
tiie  Lucayos  ,  ^44,  Is  rec  ailed,  248. 


Pacifick  ocean,  why,  and  by  Whom  fo  named;  li.  4it. 

Packet  boats,  firlh  eaablifhment  of,  betweejl  Spain  and  her  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  iii.  354^ 

Panama  is  fettled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  i.  279,  280, 

Parmenides,  the  firfl  who  divided  the  earth  by  zones,  i.  qqo 
Patagonians,  feme  actionnt  of,  ii.  77.  The  reality  of  their 
gantick  fize  yet  to  be  decided,  78,  459, 

Pedrarias' Davila  is  fent  with  a  fleet  to  luperfcde  Balboa  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  iflhm'Us  of  Darieh  ,  i,  27-.. 
Treats  Balboa  ill,  274.  Capacious  conduft  of  his  hien,  27C,  Is 
reconciled  to  Balboa,  and  gives  him  his  daught«r,  277.  Puts 

Balboa  to  death,  579.  Removes  his  fettlement  from  SanU  Maria 
to  Panama,  ibid. 

Penguin,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the  Welch  lail 
guage,  i,  356. 

Perez,  Juan,  patronifes  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Cafti/e  ,  i,  9^. 
His  folernn  invocation  for  the  fuccftCs  of  Columbus’s  voyage,  log. 
eriplus  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  of  that  work  juftified,  i.  329. 
eni,  Che  hrft  intelligence  concerning  this  country,  received^  by 
Vafeo  ^ugnez  de  Balboa,  i.  2C3,  ^7o..  The  coafl  of,  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  Pizarro,  iii.  6.  Pizarro’s  fecond  arrival  ,  13.  His  hof- 
^le  proceedings  againft  the  natives,  15.  The  colony  of  St. 
Michael  eflabhfhed,  16.  State  of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  this 
invafion  ,  ibid.  The  kingdom  divided  between  Huafear  and 
a  lua  pa,  20.  Atahualpa  ufurps  the  government,  21.  Huafear 
iohcits  aflmance  from  Pizarro  ,  25.  Atahualpa  vifits  Pizarro,  37. 
%  Sofeq.  Agreement  for  his  ranfom,  32.  Is 

refufed  his  liberty,  37.  Is  cruelly  put  to  death.  42.  43^  Confufioa 
of  the  empire  on  this  event,  44.  Quito  reduced  by  Benalca-'" 
2ar,  43.  Ihe  city  of  Lima  founded  b}'-  Pizarro,  55.  Chili  in¬ 
vaded  by  Almagro,  56.  Infurreaion  of  the  Peruvians  ,  39  Al- 
magro  put  to  diath  by  Pizarfo.  75,  Pizarro  divider  the  coim- 
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'  try  arribng  his  followers  ,  79,'  Pro^refs'of  the  Spanifh'  ari-ni? 
there,  8o»  Francis  Pizarro  ariafiinated  ,  91.  Reception  of  the 
new  regulations  there,  loS-  The  viceroy  confine-^  by  the  court 
of  andience.  11  6,  The  viceroy  defeated-  and  killed  by  Gonzahs 
Pizarro,  liljo,  12I»  Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  13i*  Reduftioii 
and  death  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  142.  The  civil  wars  there  not  car¬ 
ried  on  w  ith  jnercenary  foldiers,  143.  But  neverthelefs  gratified 
with  iinmenre  rewards,  144.  Their  profulion  and  luxury,  145', 
Ferocity  of  their  contefts  ,  146.  Their  want  of  faith  ,  147,  in¬ 
fiances,  ibid,  Divifion  of,  by  Gafca,  among  his  followers,  149. 
A  retrofpeft  ij)to  the  original  government,  arts,  and  manners  of 
the  natives  ,  155-  The  high  antiquity  they  pretend  to  ,  204* 
Their  records,  205.  Origin  of  their  civil  policy,  207,  This 
founded  in  religion  ,  209.  The  authority  of  the  Incas  abfolute 
and  unlimited,  210.  All  crimes  Were  punifhed  capitally,  2il, 
Mild  genius  of  their  religion,  212.  Its  influence  on  their  civil 
policy,  214,  And  on  their  military  fyftem ,  ibid.  Peculiar  Hate 
of  property  there,  216.  Diftinftion  of  ranks,  2I7»  State  of 
^rts,  2T<S.  Improved  date  of  agriculture,  ibid.  Their  buildings, 
221*  Their  publick  roads,  223.  Their  bridges,  225*  Their  mode 
of  refining  filver  ore,  227*  Works  of  elegance,  228.  Thiir 
civilization,  neverthelefs,  but  imperfeft  ,  230.  Cuzco  the  only 
place  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  city,  ibid,  Ko  perfcft  fepa 
ration  of  prof  fiions,,  231.  Little  commercial  intercourfe  ,  ibid* 
Their  unw'arlike  fpirit,  232*  Eat  their  flefh  and  fifh  raw,  234.* 
Brief  account  of  other  provinces  under  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
235.  Caufes  of  the  de'population  of  this  country  ,  259* 
fmail-pox  very  fatal  there,  2^2.  Writers  W'ho  gave  accounts  of 
the  conqued  of,  383 — 385.  Their  method  of  buildings  423,  Stat© 
'of  the  revenue  derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  463-469* 
See  Colonies, 

Peter  I,  czar  oCRufTia,  his  extenfive  views  in  profecuting  Afiatick 
difcoveries  ,  ii.  3 7. 

Phenicians ,  ancient,  date  of  commerce  and  navigation  among 
them  ,  i,  8*  Their  trade  ,  how  condlifted  ,  329* 

Philip  11.  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  diTpofition  aided  by  his  American 
treafures  ,  iii,  128,  Edablifhes  the  colony  of  Manila,  37^* 
Philip  III.  exhauds  his  country  by  inconfiderate  bigotry,  iii,  329»- 
Philippine  iflands,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii  4^1- 
colony  edablifhed  there  by  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  iii.  37^.  Trade 
betw'een  ,  and  America  ,  ibid,  feq, 

PhyHck,  the  arts  of,  in  America,  w'by  coniiefted  with  divination, 

195* 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  his  defcription  of  the  charafteridick  features  of 
the  native  Americans,  ii«  455* 
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PiiiEon,  Vincent  Yanez  ,  commands  a  veffel  under  Columbus  in  his 
ftrft  voyage  of  difcovery,  i.  io6.  Sails  to  America  on  a  private 
adventure  With  four  fhips,  159.  Difcovers  Yucatan,  246, 

Pizarro,  Ferdinand,  is  belieged  in  Cuzco  by  the  Peruvians,  iii. 
60.  Is  furprifed  there  by  Almagro ,  64.  Recovers  his  iiberty, 
76.  Defends  his  brother  at  the  court  of  Spain  ,  77.  Is  com- 
mitted  to  prifon,  79* 

Pizarro,  Francifco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his  fettleraent  on  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien,  Marches  under  him  acrofs  the  in:hma.s,  where 

they  difcoverthe  South  Sea,  271,  His  birth  /  education,  and 
charaaer,  in,  H,  ill.  Afibciates  with  Aimagro,  and  De  Luqne,  jn  a 
,  voyage,  of  difcovery,  V.  His  ill  fuccefs,  VI.  Is  recalled,  and 
deierted  by  mofV  of  his  followers,  3,  4.  Remains  on  the  ifland  of 
Goigonafor  luppliesi  4.  Difcovers  the  coalf  of  Pern,  6.  Re¬ 
turns  to  Panama,  7.  Goes  to  Spain  to  folicit  reinforcements. 
9.^  Procuies  the  fupreme  command  for  himfelf,  lo.  is  afllfted 
\vith  money  by  Cortes,  ii.  Lands  again  in  Peru,  13.  ’  His 
hoftile  proceedings  againfc  the  natives,  15.  Eftablifhes  the  colony 
of  St.  Michael,  i6»  Stare  of  the  Peruvian  empire  at  this  time, 
ibid.  Caufe  of  his  eafy  penetration  into  the  country,  21! 
Is  applied  to  by  Huafcar  for  afliflance  againft  his  vifto- 
rious  brotner  Ataluialpa,  22.  State  of  his  forces  ,  23*  Ar¬ 
rives  at  Caxamalca,  05.  ig  vifited  by  the  Inca,  27*  His  per¬ 
fidious  feizure  of  him,  30,*  feq.  Agrees  to  Atahualpa’s  olfer  for 
his  raniom,  32.  Divifion  of  their  plunder,  35.  Refufes  Ata- 
iiualpa  his  liberty,  37.  His  ignorance  expofed  to  Atahualpa,  40, 
Bellows  a  form  of  trial  on  the  Inca,  41.  Puts  him  to  death,  42,  43. 
Advances  to  Cuzco,  46.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Spa- 
niih  court,  51.  Beginning  of  dilfeiifions  between  him  and  Al- 
magro.  52*  His  civil  regulations,  54.  Founds  the  city  of  Li-  ’ 
ma,  55.  infurredion  of  the  Peruvians,  58.  Cuzco  feized  by 
Almagro,  64.  Deludes  Almagro  by  negociations  ,  68*  Defeats 
Almagro,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  72,  73.  Puts  Almagro  to  death, 
75,  76.  Divides  the  country  among  his  followers,  79.  The  impo- 
litick  partiality  of  his  allotments,  ibid.  Makes  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo  go\ eriioi  of  Quito,  gl*  Is  alTaflinated  by  Juan  de  Herrada,  91^ 
Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito  ,  by  his  brother 
Francis,  iii.  8x»  His  expedition  over  the  Andes,  ibid.  IS  defert- 
cd  by  Orellana,  S3*  His  diftrefi  on  this  event,  85.  His  difaf- 
trous  retinn  to  Quito,  87*  Is  encouraged  by  the  people  to  op- 
pofe  Nugnez  Vela,  the  new  viceroy.  1 13.  Affumes  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru,  117.  Marches  againfc  the  viceroy,  119.  Defeats 
and  kills  him,  ibid.  120,  Is  advifed  by  Carvajal  to  alfume  the 
fovereignty  of  the  country,  123.  Ciiufes  to  negociate  with  the 
Court  ot  Spain,  12^*  Confulcations  of  tlie  court  on  his  coiiduftj 
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125,  feq.  His  violent  refolutions  on  the  arrival  of  Pedrh  de  la 
fiafca,  132*  Refolves  to  oppofe  him  by  violence,  134.  Marches  to 
reduce  Centeno  at  Cuzco,  136*  Defeats  him,  137,  Is  deferted  by 
his  troops  on  the  approach  of  Gafca,  141*  Surrenders  and 
is  executed,  142.  His  adherents  men  of  no  principle,  147, 

Plata,  Rio  de,  difcovered  by  Dias  de  Solis,  i,  2S0.  Its  ama2inr>- 
width,  ii.  434.  .  ** 


Pliny,  the  nacuralift,  inflance  ofliis  ignorance  in  geography,  i,  333, 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i,  260.  Romantick  motive 
of  his  voyage,  261. 

Population  of  the  eartii,  flow  progrefs  of,  i,  i. 

Porto  Bello,  dilcovered  and  named  by  ChriRopher  Columbus  ,  i, 
220. 

Porto  Rico,  is  fettleii  and  fubjefted  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  1.  246. 

Porto  Santo,  the  firit  difcovery  of,  i,  58. 

Portugal,  when  and  by  ^\'holTl  the  court  of  inquifitioti  was  firlt 
introduced  into,  it  341, 

Portuguefe  ,  a  view  of  the  circumftances  that  induoed  them  to  uo- 
dertake  the  difcovery  of  unknown  countries,  i.*  51-54,  Firft 
African  dlcoverie.s  of,  58*  Madeira  ‘  difcovered  ,  39,  They 
(toubie  Cape  Cajador,  6o»  Obtain  a  papal  .  grant  of  all  the 
countiies  ,  they  Ihould  difcover ,  63.  Cape  \  crd  iflands,  and 
the  Azores  difcovered,  C6.  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Vafco 
de  Gama,  193.  , 

Potofi,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  how'  difcovered,  iii.  318.  The 
mines  of,  greatly  exhaiifred  and  fcarcely  worth  W’orking,  452, 

Prifoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans,  ii,  151. 

Property,  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native-Americans,  ii.  1^3, 
Notions  of  the  Bralilians  concerning,  476. 

Protector  of  the  Indians,  in  Spanifh  America,  his  fnnftion,  iii.  29S. 

Ptolemy,  the  philolopher,  his  geographical  defcriptions  more  ara- 
j>le  and  exaft  than  thofe  of  his  predecefibrs  ,  i.  32.  His  geo¬ 
graphy  tranflated  by  the  Arabians,  36.  His  erronebus  pofitiou 

.  •f  the  Ganges,  334* 
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Qiietlavaca,  brother  of  Montezuma,  fucceeds  him  as  King”  of  Mexi¬ 
co  ,  ii.  376.  Condufts  in  perfon  the  fierce  attacks  wdiich  obli¬ 
ged  Cortes  to  abandon  his  capital,  377,  Dies  of  the  frnall-pox, 
378» 

*  Quevedo,  Bifhop  of  Darien,  his  conference  with  Las  Cafas  on  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor  Charles 

V,  i,  30C. 
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Quickfilver,  the  property  of  the  fan)oiis  mines  of,  atGuanacabe- 
jica,  referved  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  iii,  4^3.  The  price  of, 
why  reduced,  ibid* 

Quinquina,  01  Jefuits  bark,  a  produftion  peculiar  to  Peru'^iii.  324, 

Quipos,  or  hiftorick  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  fome  account  of,  iii! 

^05. 

Quito,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  byHiiana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,’ 
iii,  19*  Is  left  to  his  fon  Atahualpa,  20*  Ataliualpa’s  general 
revolts  after  his  death,  45*  Is  reduced  by  the  Spaniards-'under 
Benalcazar,  48'  henalcazar  deprived,  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  made 
governor.  Si* 


R 


Famufio,  his  defence  oPHanno’s  account  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 

Fegifter  fhips,  for  Mdtat  purpofe  introduced  'In  the  trade  between 
'Sparft  and  lier  colonies,  iii.  347,  Superfede  the  ufe  of  the  ga- 
leons,  349. 

Religion  of  the  native  Americans,  an  inquiry  into,  ii.  Igo. 

Ribas  his  account  of  tlte  political  Rate  of  the  people  of  Cinaloa, 
ii.  488.  Of  their  vt  ant  of  religion,  493. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tncuman,  account  of  thole  provinces,  iii.24g. 

Rivers,  the  amazing  {ize  of  thofe  in  America,  ii.  4. 

Robifon,  profeHor,  his  remarks  on  the  temperayjre  of  varicns  cli¬ 
mates,  ii,  439.  ^ 

Roldan,  Francis,  is  left  chief  jnftice  in  Hifpaniola,  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  1.174.  Becomes  ringleader  of  a  mutiny, ig6.  Sub¬ 
mits,  189.  ■  ^ 

Romans,  their  progrefs  in  navigation  and  difcovery,  i.  00,  Their 
military  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical  arts  and  commerce,  23.  Na~ 
vigation  and  trade  favoured  in  the  provinces  under  their  govern¬ 
ment,  24*  Their  extenfjve  difcoveries  by  land,  25.  Their  em¬ 
pire  and  fciences  deftroyed  together,  33. 

Rubruqins,  father,  his  embaffy  from  France  to  the  Chan  of  the 
Tarcar.s,  i.  43. 

RuiTians,  Afiatick  difcoveries  made  by  them  ,  ii.  39.  Uncertainty 
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Sftcoteca?,  the  rich  filver mines  there,  \v'heii  difcovered,  iii, 

San  Salvador,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher  Columbus’ 
i.  123.  ' 

Sancho.  Don  Pedro,  account  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of 
Peru,  iii*  3S3. 

Sandoval,  the  fho^ing  barbarities  axecuted  by,  in  Mexico  ii.  413, 

Sandoval,  Ftancifco  Tello  de,  is  fenc  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
Mexico,  as  vifitador  of  America,  iii,  106.  His  Riodeiation  and 
prudence,  107. 

Savage  life,  a  general  eftimate  of,  ii.  210,  2TI. 

Scalps,  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for  taking  them  from  their 
enemies,  ii.  43::;. 

Serralvo,  marquis  de,his  extraordinary  gains  during  his  viperoy- 
alty  in  America,  iii,  470, 

Seville,  the  American  trade  removed  to  Cadiz,  iii.  336.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  increaie  of  its  manufaclures  by  the  American  trade, 

,  4.54,  Its  trade  greatly  reduced,  ibid, 

SiUei  ore,  method  of  refining  it  praftifed  by  the  native  Peruvians, 
iii*  227. 

Sonora,  late  difcoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards, 
iii.  237,  238. 

Soul.  American  ideas  pf  the  immortality  of,  ii.  191.  , 

South  Sea,  firfl  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  i*  269. 

Spain,  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  regard  to  the  American 
colonies,  iii.  268*  Early  interpofition  of  the  regal  authority  ^n 
the  colonies,  2O9.  All  the  American  dominions  of,  fubjefled 
to  two  viceroys,  271*  A  third  viceroyalty  lately  eflablifhed, 273* 
The  colonies  of,  compared  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rpme,  280.. 
Advantages  fhe  derived  from  her  colonies,  326.  Why  fhe  does 
not  mil  derive  the  fame,  328*  Rapid  decline  pf  trade  ,  330* 
This  decline  increafed  by  the  mode  of  regulating  the  intercourfe 
with  America,  333,  Employs  guarda  coftas  to  check  illicit  trade, 
347*,  ufe  of 'jegifler  fhips  introduced,  ibid.  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  352,  Enlargement  of  com¬ 
mercial  ideas  there,  353,  Free  trade  permitted  to  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  356.  Revenue  derived  from  America,  374,  Specifica¬ 
tion,  464-469.  ' 

Spaniards,  their  curious  form  of  taking  polTeflion  of  new-difco- 
vered  couritries,  i.  365-366* 

Strabo,  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  geographical  ignorance 
of  the  ancients,  i.  333»  334.  His  owu  W«nt  of  geograpfiica! 
Knowledge,  340. 
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Surerftition  always  connefted  with  a  denre  of  penetrating  Into 
tho  lecrets  of  futurity,  ii.  194, 


Tapia,  Chriftoval  de,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  to  fuperfedc 
Cortes  in  his  command,  but  fails  in  the  attempt,  ii*  415. 
Tartars,  the  poflibility  of  their  migrating  to  America,  ii.  41. 
riafcala,  in  Mexico,  charaaer  of  the  natives  of,  ii*;:83»  Oppofe 
the  paflage  of  the  Spaniards,  ibid.  Are  reduced  to  fue  for  peace 
288.  * 

Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  beft  flavoured  of  any  in  all  America,  iii. 


o  r' 


Toupm^mbos,  account  of  their  ferocious  courage  from  iLery,  ii.  48r» 
482*  > 

Trade,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii.  350.  In- 
cieafe  of  the  Spanifh  cuftoms  'from  this  meafure,  460,  461* 

Tiade  winds,  tlie  peiiodical  courfe  of,  when  difcovered  by  navi¬ 
gators,  i.  24.  , 

Trav'ellers,  ancient,  charafter  of  their  writings  ,  i.  4^* 

Trinidad ,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chrillopher  Columbus  oi| 
his  third  voyage,  i.  I82. 

lucuman,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of  thofe  provinces ,  iii*  £48. 
the  cornmeice  of  that  city,  how  condufted,  i,  329* 

Tythes  of  Spanifh  America,  how  applied  by  the  court  of  Spain, 
iii.  46O. 
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\aca  de  Caftro,  Chrifi-oval,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  regulate  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Peru,  iii.  78.  Arrives  at  Quito,  93*  Affumes  the 
fupreme  authority,  ibid.  Defeats  young  Almagro,  9(1.  The  fe- 
verity  of  his  proceedings  ,  97,  Prevents  an  infurreftion  con¬ 
certed  to  oppofe  the  new  regulations,  no.  Is  imprifoned  by 
the  new  viceroy,  ii2* 

Valverde,  father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue  to  Atahualpa,  Inca 
of  Peru,  iii.  2g,  Gives  his  fatiftion  to  the  ^rial  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Atahnalpa,  42. 

Vega,  Garcilallo  de  la,  charafter  of  his  commentary  on  the  Spa- 
niih  writers  concerning  Peru,  iii*  385. 

Vegetables,  their  natural  tendency  to' fertilize  the  foil  where  tb«y 
grow,  ii,  23* 
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Velnfqiiez,  Diego  de,  conquers  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  i»  S56,  314.^ 
His  preparations  for  invading  New  Spain,  ii,  234.  His  difficulty’ 
in  chufing  a  commander  for  th^  expedition,  235*  Appoints  Fer¬ 
nando  Cortes,  136.  His  motives  to  this  choice,  238*  Becomes 
fufpicious  of  Cortes,  239.-  Orders  Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his 
commhffion,  and  arrefted  ,  241,  242,  Sends  an  armament  to 
''Texico  after  Cortes,  333. 

Venegas,  W  his  charafter  of  the  native  Californians,  ii,  466, 
\enereal  difeafe  ,  originally  brought  from  America,  ii.  g2.  'Ap¬ 
pears  to  be  wearing  out,  83.  Its  hrll:  rapid  progrefs,  461, 
Venezuela,  hidory  of  that  fettlement,  iii,  254* 

Venice,  its  origin  as  a  maritime  ftate,  i.  33,  Travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  44*  * 

Verd  iflands  ,  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  ,  i.  66. 

Viceroys  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  fiibjefted  to  two 
-  iii.  271-  A  third  lately  eftablifhed  ,  272.  Their  powers,  ibid! 
A  fourth  ellablifhed  ,  363, 

r  Villa  Segnor,  his  account  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  New  Spain^ 
Bi-  435*  His  detail  of  the  Spanifh  American  revenue,  464. 
Villefagna,  Antonio,  one  of  Cortes’s  foldiers,  foments  a  mutiny 
among  his  troops,  ii.  382.  Is  difeovered  by  Cortes,  and  hanged, 

^  383»  384‘ 

Vlloa,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  defeription  of  the  characleriftick  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  native  Americans,  ii,  454.  His  reafon  for  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  not  being  fofenfible  of  pain  as  the  reft:  of  mankind,  485* 
Hjs  account  of  the  goods  exported  from  Spain  to  America, 
with  tbe  duty  on  them,  iii.  470. 

Volcanos,  remarkable  number  of,  in  the  northern  parts  of  tbe  globe 
difeovered  by  the  Ruffians,  ii.  453, 

w 


Wafer,  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  race  of  diminutive  Ame¬ 
ricans,  ii.  74.  Compared  with  fimilar  produ6lions  in  Africa,  75* 

War-fong  of  the  native  Americans,  the  fentirneuts  and  terms  of, 

483* . 

Women,  the  condition  of,  among  the  native  Americans,  ii,  97.  Are 
not  prolifick,  loi.  Are  not  permitted  to  join  in  their  drunken 
fcafts,  208»  Nor  to  wear  ornaments,  487* 

X 

.  ' 

Xerez,  Fiancifco  de,  fecretary  to  Pizarro,  the  earlie.ft:  writer  ou  his 
Peruvian  expedition,  iii.  383 • 


INDEX. 


Ximenes,  Cardinal,  his  regulations  for  the  treatment  of  the  In¬ 


dians  in  the  Spatiifh  colonies,  i»  190.  Patronil’es  the  attempt 
of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  408. 
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Yucatan,  the  province  of,  difeovered  by  Pinzon  and  Diaz  de  Solis, 
i.  246*  Defcribed  ,  369.  From  whence  that  province  derives  its 
value,  iii*  24T.  Policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  with  refpeft  to,  243* 


z 


Zarate,  Don  AugufFuie,  diarafter  of  his  Hiflory  of  the  conquefl  of 
Peru,  iii.  355. 

Zones,  the  earth  how  divided  into,  by  the  geography  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  i.  29-  By  whom  firft  fo  divided,  339. 

Zumaraga,  Juan  cle,  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  the  deftrayer  of  all 
the  ancient  records  of  the  Mej^ican  empire,  iii.  g6«.^ 
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Almagro,  his  birth  and  Charafter, 

Aflociates  with  Pizarro,  ike. 

His  unfuccefsfui  attempts. 

Is  neglefted  by  Pizarro,  &c. 

Is  reconciled  to  hirn, 

Atahualpa,  Succelfor  to  Huana  Capac  in  Quito, 
Defeats  his  brother  Huafear* 
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